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EASTERN  BATTLE  DEEDS :  A  LETTER  FROM 
RUSSIA.! 

As  I  write  this  a  second — certainly  not  the  last — battle  is  being 
fought  for  Poland.  It  has  been  fought  for  three  weeks  without 
decisive  result — in  the  bloody,  unsensational  way  hated  by  the 
British  Press,  which,  to  every  Russian’s  amazement,  obliterates 
million-strong  armies  and  upsets  empires  once  a  week.  The 
discreet  here  are  doubly  amazed  by  our  attitude.  They  ask  :  If 
the  Western  Allies,  faced  by  a  third  (so  it  is  here  counted)  of  the 
German  hosts,  can  barely  stem  the  flood,  how  can  Russia,  facing 
two-thirds,  and  three-fourths  of  the  hosts  of  Austria-Hungary, 
once  a  week  “inundate  Posen,”  “surround  General  Hindenburg,” 
and  “move  like  a  steam-roller”  on  Berlin?  Not  for  nothing  has 
the  Staff  issued  a  warning  against  the  British  Press.  The  battle 
for  Poland  is,  as  a  fact,  going  much  as  competent  men  expected, 
the  invaders  reaping  already  discounted  fruits  of  their  technical 
preparedness,  good  discipline,  and  quick  movements ;  and  the 
defenders  getting  value  for  their  great  numbers,  careful  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  unexampled  toughness  of  their  peasant  fighters. 
The  resultant  of  these  factors  may  not  be  represented  by  a  straight 
line,  but  by  a  waving  line,  moving  to  one  side  and  to  the  other ; 
painfully  unlike  the  swift,  dramatic,  apocalyptic  kind  of  Polish 
war  with  which  Britons  (in  order  to  kill  the  recruiting  movement) 
are  fed  by  their  Press. 

The  decision  for  Poland  is  hemmed  by  circumstances  which 
operate  also  against  a  settlement  on  the  western  front,  and  seem 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  war  by  the  million.  The  human 'and  the 
mechanical  factor  make  for  delay  ;  and  there  is  the  obstacle  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  west,  that  roadless,  and  now  railwayless, 
Poland  raises  against  movement  of  troops.  Fights  cease  to  be 
decisive,  because  before  the  mechanical  barriers  have  fallen,  ex¬ 
hausted  humanity  needs  rest.  The  Germans,  at  the  time  I  write 
this,  hold  a  very  strong  line,  the  main  concentration  being  between 
Lowitz  and  Lodz,  some  way  behind  ;  and  they  have  for  a  fortnight 
been  trying  in  vain  to  break  the  Russian  centre,  and  trying,  with 
success,  to  prevent  their  own  centre  being  broken.  Field  fortifica- 

(1)  A  map,  to  illustrate  the  scene  of  war  in  Poland,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  number. — (Ed.  F.  R.) 
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tions  and  sheer  tiredness  have  intervened.  It  is  the  policy  of 
General  Hindenburg — and  no  doubt  the  Russian  policy — to  fortify 
every  inch  of  battle  front  which  is  merely  to  be  held,  so  that  it 
may  be  held  by  handfuls  of  men ;  the  aim  being  through  a  funnel 
opposite  the  enemy’s  weakest  position  to  march  overwhelming 
forces  and  deal  a  decisive  blow.  These  blows  have  so  far  failed. 
The  field  fortifications  prevent,  as  effectually  as  in  the  west,  a 
general  advance.  Heavy  fighting  begins  on  very  narrow  fronts, 
and  develops  into  two-sided  massacres,  which  are  put  an  end  to 
by  nerves  and  by  human  nature  long  before  the  millions  engaged 
could  put  an  end  to  one  another.  The  Russian  Armies  have  so 
far  had  an  advantage  here  in  their  endless  reserves.  But  the 
unceasing  stream  of  fresh,  rested  troops  from  West  Europe  may 
any  day  make  matters  equal.  We  hear  of  boasts  by  the  German 
Commander-in-Chief  that  nerves  win  campaigns,  and  that 
Germany  in  nerves  can  more  than  hold  her  own. 

The  role  of  exhaustion  in  this  Polish  Armageddon  will  get  its 
chapter  in  official  histories.  I  have  only  isolated  facts ;  but  these 
bring  sufficient  evidence,  at  least  as  regards  the  invader’s  nerve 
trials.  A  prisoner  told  me  that  between  the  battle  of  Ortelsburg 
in  August,  and  Hindenburg ’s  retreat  from  the  Vistula,  he  took 
part  in  six  actions,  all  of  which,  measured  by  duration  of  conflict 
and  numbers  engaged,  would  fifty  years  ago  have  been  counted 
as  great  battles.  Four  of  these  battles  took  place  within  a  fort¬ 
night.  In  the  fortnight,  the  prisoner’s  unit  marched  two 
hundred  miles.  The  prisoner  saw  half  his  comrades  perish ; 
he  saw  on  one  day  six  ineffectual  bayonet  charges  made  against 
a  Russian  ridge  from  which  eighty  field  guns  poured  shrapnel ; 
and  he  saw  men  who,  when  ordered  to  lie  down  to  escape  the 
shrapnel  rain,  fell  at  once  asleep.  All  the  war  is  fought  in 
these  conditions.  A  wounded  cavalryman,  now  in  Petrograd, 
tells  me  that  near  Radom  a  company  of  Germans  was  captured 
when  all  were  asleep.  A  fight  with  an  outpost  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp  failed  to  waken  them.  At  Liublin,  Krasnik,  and 
to  the  north  of  Lemberg,  the  exhaustion  of  the  outnumbered 
Austrians  played  a  great  part.  Soldiers  expressed  joy  when  the 
rifle  ammunition  supply  failed,  because  then  they  could  sleep. 
Shells  which  fell  into  an  Austrian  camp  killed  sleepers.  Some 
of  the  sleepers  did  not  hear  the  shells ;  others  opened  their  eyes, 
stared,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  There  is  a  story  of  an  infantry¬ 
man  who  fell  asleep  over  his  bayonet,  received  the  point  in  his 
neck,  and  died.  After  three  days’  fighting  at  Ortelsburg,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  Hamburg  Landwehr  spoiled  part  of  Hinden¬ 
burg’ s  plan.  A  Russian  unit  near  Ossowietz  rose  at  dawn, 
marched  twenty-six  miles,  fought  an  action  before  sunset;  and 
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next  day  marched,  partly  under  fire,  for  five  hours.  A  day  later, 
it  took  part  in  a  very  big  fight  in  the  Ossowietz  marsh. 

German  strategy,  for  other  reasons  than  the  greatness  of 
Kussia’s  reserves,  has  been  hampered  more  than  Russian  by  the 
factor  of  human  weakness.  The  German  commanders,  more 
than  the  Russians,  are  setting  the  pace.  The  surprise  re-in¬ 
vasion  of  North  Poland,  begun  in  the  first  half  of  November, 
before  the  retreat  in  Mid-Poland  was  finished,  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  aim  was  to  surprise  the  Russians ;  but  it  was  gained  at 
tremendous  loss  of  the  new  battle-factor  “nerves.”  In  his  haste 
to  attack  Wlozlawsk,  General  Hindenburg  marched  his  troops  off 
their  legs ;  and  exposed  them  to  losses  which  would  have  put 
less  disciplined  troops  out  of  action.  The  policy  here,  as  ever 
since,  was  to  fight  with  artillery  in  great  masses ;  and  to  use 
infantry  mainly  to  occupy  enemy’s  positions  which  artillery  fire 
had  already  made,  it  seemed,  untenable.  This  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  German  tactics  was  thrown  overboard  in  haste  to  gain 
a  success  against  the  Russian  right.  At  Wlozlawsk,  several 
brigades,  after  marching  all  night,  were  thrown  without  artillery 
preparation  against  a  strongly  held  Russian  position,  equal  in 
infantry,  and  backed  by  machine  and  field  guns.  After  being 
driven  back,  the  invaders  made  a  second  attack,  again  failing 
and  inflicting  very  small  losses  on  the  defenders.  The  attackers 
lay  down  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  Russian  trenches,  and 
used  their  rifles  demonstratively ;  then  rose,  and  assailed  an 
untakable  position.  Tactically  no  more  fruitful  were  other 
attacks  made  in  this  first  re-invasion  stage.  It  was  the  vast 
concentration  made  by  General  Hindenburg  at  Thorn,  and  not 
any  specific  fighting  success,  which  pushed  back  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas’s  right  to  the  Bsura.  Between  Kutno  and 
Lenchitsa,  the  invaders,  again  after  brief  artillery  preparation 
which  caused  small  losses,  tried  to  rush  strongly  held  field 
fortifications.  The  attackers  marched  magnificently  up  to  the 
wire  entanglements,  examined  them  coolly  under  heavy  fire,  and 
marched  slowly  back.  A  battalion  was  destroyed.  After  the 
Russians  fell  back,  the  invaders  marched  and  fought  at  equal 
high  tension.  They  persistently  tried  to  out-march  and  outflank 
their  enemy.  Exhaustion  was  the  main  reason  why,  with  their 
greater  numbers,  they  failed  to  get  between  the  Russian  flank 
and  the  forts  of  Warsaw. 

The  invaders’  policy  of  holding  their  field  fortifications  very 
thinly,  and  using  dense  masses  for  attack  enables  them  to  bear 
very  heavy  losses  even  in  the  attainment  of  secondary  aims. 
Some  captured  works  at  Strykow  seem  to  have  been  held  by 
about  a  thousand  men  a  mile.  Not  far  to  the  north  a  quarter 
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of  a  million  men  were  engaged  in  an  offensive  on  a  narrow  front. 
As  long  as  the  initiative  has  been  with  the  Germans,  constant 
watchfulness  has  been  needed,  as  the  German  lateral  movements 
have  been  very  quick,  and  the  point  to  be  chosen  by  them  for 
attack  can  never  be  foretold.  As  they  get  farther  into  Poland, 
communication  obstacles  somewhat  hamper  this  policy.  As  in 
the  West  so  here,  the  knowledge  that  they  have  the  smallest 
reserve  of  men  does  not  prevent  the  Germans  sacrificing  men. 
Commanders  reason  (some  here  think  soundly)  that  immediate 
gains  are  what  count.  In  the  Sgersh  district,  the  invaders  in 
two  days  made  five  attacks  on  a  Russian  position,  losing  fifteen 
thousand  men.  They  made  a  sixth,  partially  successful  attack. 
From  the  part  of  the  positions  gained  they  would  not  budge. 
They  held  it  against  a  counter-attack  until  the  whole  occupying 
force  was  destroyed.  While  the  fight  proceeded,  a  change  of 
front  in  the  north  deprived  the  occupation  of  value. 

Details  of  the  fighting  in  this  late  stage  of  the  war  are 
obscure.  But  there  is  evidence  that  a  little  earlier  very  heavy 
losses  were  willingly  suffered  for  the  sake  of  small  gains.  The 
rearguard  actions  during  Hindenburg’s  retreat  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  Warthe  were,  for  actions  of  that  kind,  extremely  costly. 
A  wounded  officer  tells  me  of  a  case  within  his  experience.  To 
enable  a  convoy  to  get  away,  the  Germans  near  Skierniewice 
sacrificed  about  two  thousand  men.  This  was  shortly  before 
the  bayonet  fight  which  ended  in  the  Russian  recapture  of  the 
town.  A  rearguard  of  6,000  men  blocked  the  road  to  Bolimov. 
Their  main  aim  was  to  protect  from  flank  attack  a  much  larger 
force  which  retreated  on  Lowitz.  After  this  force  got  past, 
the  rearguard  held  to  its  position  for  six  hours  merely  in  order 
that  the  convoy  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  might  get  past. 
After  repulsing  the  Russians,  a  counter-attack  was  delivered. 
The  attackers  were  checked  by  a  Russian  shrapnel  cross  fire  and 
by  ^eavy  rifle  firing.  The  remnants  of  the  attackers  got  to 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  Russian  trenches.  There  they 
wavered.  The  officers  in  vain  urged  them  on.  An  hour  later 
the  same  force,  strengthened  by  reserves,  made  a  fresh  attack. 
Again  they  failed.  The  Russians  now  attacked ;  but  Germans, 
coming  along  the  Lowitz-Skierniewice  railway,  compelled  them 
to  retire.  For  six  hours’  respite  and  for  the  escape  of  the 
convoy,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  rearguard  we»*e  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoners.  The  wounded  sapper,  Matvei  Asrenieff, 
told  me  that  in  a  fight  between  two  infantry  patrols,  the  enemy 
lost  seventeen  out  of  twenty-five  men  before  clearing  off.  This 
spirit,  or  discipline,  makes  often  for  useless  losses ;  but  also  for 
tactical  successes.  Part  of  the  Ninth  Army  hemmed  in  at 
Tuschin  got  away  through  the  voluntary  self-destruction  of 
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another  part.  The  destroyed  body  consisted  of  three  shattered 
battalions,  enclosed  south  of  Bresin.  The  battalions  were  ordered 
to  make  a  diversion,  and  draw  the  Kussian  fire,  while  two 
divisions,  also  enclosed,  got  away.  The  battalions  marched 
steadily  on  the  Kussian  lines  against  heavy  rifle  and  shrapnel 
firing,  and  were  destroyed.  No  organised  unit  escaped.  A 
handful  of  survivors  fell  as  stragglers  into  Russian  hands.  The 
divisions,  also  after  heavy  loss,  escaped.  Earlier  in  the  fight, 
to  the  west  of  Lodz,  part  of  General  Mackensen’s  force  made 
four  successive  attacks  on  a  position  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  taken  from  the  front.  The  aim  again  was  a  diversion. 
The  price  was  four  or  five  thousand  men.  Nothing  puts  such 
a  strain  on  discipline  as  the  execution  of  attacks  which  the 
attacking  rank  and  file  themselves  understand  are  feints.  Some 
of  the  Vistula  fighting  in  October  seems  to  have  had  this 
character.  Certainly  one  sanguinary  attempt  to  cross  the  river 
was  a  feint — there  is  evidence  that  before  it  was  made  the  general 
retreat  to  the  frontier  had  begun.  This  feint  cost  the  invaders 
several  thousand  men. 

That  General  Hindenburg’s  strategy  of  concentrating  vast 
numbers  at  single  points  of  his  thinly  held  line,  and  then 
attacking  regardless  of  loss,  has  not  been  decisively  successful 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Russia  has,  so  far,  had  abundant  reserves. 
Every  success  has  been  foiled  by  a  counter-success.  When 
Hindenburg  has  had  the  initiative,  he  has  been  unable  (against 
the  factor  of  exhaustion  and  mechanical  obstacles)  to  push  home 
his  blow  before  the  Russian  reserves  moved  to  the  threatened 
spot.  The  initiative  has  even  brought  dangers.  On  the  19th 
November,  the  Hindenburg  army  by  sheer  weight  broke  through 
the  Russian  centre.  That  was  at  Piontek,  a  town  near  the 
Bsura  marshes,  itself  surrounded  by  marshes.  The  German 
strength  here  had  been  quickly  reinforced  with  three  corps ;  and 
through  a  funnel  in  the  thin  line  poured  nearly  300,000  men 
against  Strykow  and  Bresin.  The  ultimate  aim  was  to  get 
astride  the  Warsaw-Czenstochowa  double-track  railway,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  made  the  group  of  Russian  armies  operating 
against  Czenstochowa  and  Cracow  dependent  for  supplies  on  the 
inconvenient,  single-track  Ivangorod  line.  The  Russians  here 
were  in  great  force.  The  result  was  the  cutting  off  at  Tuschin 
and  Rsgow  and  the  barely  avoided  loss  of  two  army  corps  of 
Mackensen’s  force.  That  would  have  been  the  first  German 
mass  surrender ;  and  its  material  and  moral  effect  would  have 
meant  the  liquidation  of  the  second  invasion  of  Poland.  The 
fighting  here  showed  numerous  conflicts  of  “rencontre”  kind, 
both  sides  taking  the  offensive,  and  often  fighting  without  pro¬ 
tection.  Heavy  losses  were  inflicted  and  suffered.  After 
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Tuschin,  the  Eussians  took  five  thousand  German  wounded. 
The  losses  may  be  judged  by  the  German  reports,  which  claim 
that  most  of  the  wounded  were  carried  away.  The  peril  to  his 
centre  seems  to  have  been  turned  by  Hindenburg  to  good 
account.  Still  further  troops  were  withdrawn  from  France  and 
Flanders,  and  newly-formed  reserve  units  were  brought  up. 
All  of  these,  with  the  shattered  battalions  of  the  last  three  weeks’ 
battle,  are  now  engaged  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  break  the 
Russian  centre  behind  Lodz.  An  ofi&cer  in  a  position  to  know 
the  disposition  of  the  German  corps  tells  me  that  between  the 
close  of  Hindenburg’ s  retreat  and  the  4th  of  December,  from 
600,000  to  800,000  fresh  German  troops  have  been  placed  in 
the  Eastern  theatre  of  war ;  and  that  the  German  field  artillery 
is  stronger  than  during  the  first  invasion  of  Poland  by  at  least 
1,000  guns. 

Increase  in  the  German  artillery  has  been  more  noticed  than 
any  other  factor  during  the  past  three  weeks’  fighting.  Except 
where  the  invaders,  in  their  haste  to  drive  in  the  Russian  right 
wing,  attacked  without  sufficient  artillery  preparation  (and  at 
times  without  waiting  for  their  guns  to  arrive) ,  artillery  has  been 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  fighting.  On  the  Russian  side  a  very 
large  proportion  of  men — and  nearly  all  the  seriously  wounded— 
are  victims  of  shell  fire  or  shrapnel.  The  German  infantry  seems 
to  have  lost  badly  from  Russian  rifle  fire.  The  shooting  of  the 
Russians  has  improved.  German  infantry,  sent,  according  to 
rule,  to  seize  positions  which,  in  their  commanders’  opinion,  had 
been  practically  captured  as  the  result  of  shelling,  have  had  to  face 
heavy  Russian  rifle  and  machine-gun  firing.  The  small  use  made 
by  the  Germans  of  the  rifle  leads  to  daily  repetition  of  the  story 
that  they  are  short  of  ammunition,  or  cannot  get  lead,  or  have 
met  with  some  other  trouble.  A  prisoner  says,  as  regards  one 
case  of  infantry  not  firing  against  a  Russian  bayonet  attack, 
that  the  constant  quick  movements  of  the  infantry  units  along 
the  battle  line  had  deranged  the  ammunition  supply.  The  German 
commanders  seem  to  believe  also  in  the  moral  effect  of  artillery 
fired  at  greater  than  rifle  range.  The  artillery  arc  concentration 
principle  is  carried  to  extremes.  Shells  at  times  are  spent  as 
liberally  as  bullets.  The  effect  of  these  concentration  bombard¬ 
ments  may  be  seen  on  the  battlefields  in  the  Warsaw'-Ivangorod 
tract.  Near  Kozenitsa  the  Germans  shelled  for  two  hours  fields 
behind  which  the  Russians  had  set  up  dummy  guns.  Four  farm¬ 
houses  were  swept  away,  so  that  only  the  foundations  could  be 
seen.  A  large  field  near  Kozenitsa  is  pitted  with  shell-craters, 
often  overlapping.  The  field  resembles  a  lunar  landscape.  To 
Eussians  in  position  the  shells  do  little  harm.  The  trenches 
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and  “earth-sacks”  of  the  peasant  soldiers  are  practically  shell- 
proof.  Against  troops  in  motion  or  advancing  to  attack  the 
artillery,  using  shrapnel  has  terrific  effects.  The  most  effective 
Russian  artillery  work  is  done  against  Germans  moving  in  masses. 
During  a  fight  on  the  road  from  Rawa  to  Bresin,  Russian  shrapnel 
caught  a  retreating  column  of  infantry.  The  road  to  the  west 
was  blocked  by  transport.  Before  it  could  be  cleared  the  column 
was  practically  destroyed. 

Measured  by  the  vast  mass  of  artillery  engaged  and  by  the 
decisive  effect  of  artillery  fire  in  the  new  battles,  artillery  duels 
with  results  are  few.  The  booty  in  captured  or  destroyed  guns 
is  small.  Apparently  the  German  commanders  hold  that  the 
loss  of  guns  is  the  clearest  index  of  battle  failure.  There  are 
many  cases  of  their  guns  being  put  out  of  action  or  destroyed 
without  any  tangible  evidence  being  afterwards  found.  An  officer 
tells  me  of  four  guns  seen  with  broken  wheels  or  without  wheels, 
no  trace  of  which  was  found  when  the  Russians  occupied  their 
position.  Presumably  the  guns  were  dismounted  and  taken  piece¬ 
meal  away,  or  got  rid  of  in  the  marshes.  Stories  are  told  of  the 
burying  of  damaged  guns.  German  rearguards  always  fight  hard, 
and  suffer  heavy  losses  when  guns  can  thereby  be  saved.  This 
is  plainly  prestige,  but  perhaps  none  the  less  sound  tactics ; 
although  Germany  can  replace  her  guns,  but  not  her  men,  in¬ 
definitely.  The  Vistula  fighting  near  Novo-Alexandrija  gives  an 
example.  Novo-Alexandrija  was  one  of  the  spots  chosen  by 
Hindenburg  for  crossing,  or  feinting  at  crossing,  the  stream. 
Some  retreating  Germans  were  shelled,  threatened  by  Cossacks, 
and  nearly  cut  off.  They  abandoned  three  guns  in  a  marsh. 
The  country  through  which  they  retreated  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians ;  and  the  abandoned  guns  were  to  be  removed  next 
morning.  After  nightfall  a  projector  was  turned  on  the  Russian 
camp,  and  shells  began  to  fall.  This  was  followed  by  heavy  rifle 
and  machine-gun  firing.  The  Russians,  expecting  infantry  attack, 
summoned  reinforcements.  German  infantry  made  a  desperate 
rush,  the  aim  being  plainly  to  recover  the  guns.  While  the  fight 
proceeded,  a  Russian  officer  offered  to  get  the  guns  away,  and 
one  gun  was  removed.  By  morning  the  Germans,  after  losing 
four  hundred  men,  were  in  possession  of  the  ground.  They  failed 
to  remove  the  guns.  When  the  Russian  advance  was  resumed 
the  remains  of  the  guns  were  found  in  the  marsh.  The  guns 
themselves  had  been  destroyed  by  explosion,  and  the  wheels 
had  been  broken.  There  were  many  such  cases  during  the  retreat 
from  Poland,  costly  rear-guard  actions  being  fought  to  save  guns 
from  capture.  That  policy  explains  how,  in  a  particularly 
troublesome  retreat  lasting  three  weeks,  through  marsh  and  mud. 
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the  invaders  kept  their  artillery  intact.  A  staff  officer  given  to 
generalisations  tells  me  that  by  these  factors,  guns  and  communi¬ 
cations,  may  be  measured  General  Hindenburg’s  past  and  present 
attempts  to  conquer  Poland.  The  first  invasion  distinctly  slack¬ 
ened  in  force  as  the  Germans  got  east,  in  measure,  it  seemed, 
as  roadless  Poland  raised  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  heavy,  and 
even  of  field,  artillery.  When  the  army  in  October  reached  the 
Vistula  it  had  got  as  far  as  the  compound  factor  of  artillery  and 
roads,  or  roadlessness,  let  it.  The  artillery  efficiency  in  the  last 
Vistula  battle  had  perceptibly  decreased.  The  retreating  Eussians 
were  in  a  better  position.  A  German  success  on  the  Vistula, 
tempting  an  advance  into  the  interior,  where  the  roads  are  worse, 
might  have  been  fatal.  When  they  fell  back  to  their  own 
frontier,  the  Germans  retreated,  in  artillery  sense,  on  their 
supplies.  The  farther  they  got  west,  the  more  evidence  was 
there  of  their  possession  of  big  guns.  Back  on  their  own  frontier, 
they  were  enabled  to  make  a  tremendous  artillery  concentration 
at  Thorn.  The  officer  reasons  that  these  conditions  must  rejicat 
themselves  ;  that  if  Hindenburg  fulfils  his  plan  to  break  the  centre 
at  Lodz,  and  marches  again  on  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod,  he  will 
be  faced  by  the  old  difficulty.  With  this  difference  :  the  roads, 
partly  through  use  when  soft  from  autumn  rains,  partly  as  result 
of  the  thorough  work  of  communication-destruction  done  during 
the  retreat,  are  worse  than  ever.  That  hampers  a  quick  German 
advance.  It  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  Hindenburg  policy 
of  striking  heavy  blows  at  particular  points.  The  blows  can 
seldom  be  followed  up  before  the  Eussians  have  brought  their 
reserves  to  the  threatened  point. 

The  German  handling  of  communications  durii.g  the  retreat 
from  Poland,  and  during  the  new  advance,  shows  that  such  con¬ 
siderations  were  in  the  strategists’  minds.  The  success  in  the 
battle  of  November  13th-15th  was  plainly  due  to  the  invaders’ 
advantage  in  communications  on  this  point.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  before  the  Vistula  front  was  abandoned  and  the  retreat, 
prematurely  welcomed  in  West  Europe  as  the  end  of  the  Polish 
campaign,  was  begun,  the  re-invasion  of  November  was  planned 
in  main  details.  The  German  public  was  comforted  with  the 
statement  that  the  retreat  was  made  for  “re-grouping”  purixises. 
This  sounded  to  some  like  a  lame  confession  of  failure ;  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  true.  The  essential  feature  was  that  a  heavy 
blow  should  be  directed  against  North  Poland  while  the  main 
Eussian  forces  in  Central  and  South  Poland  floundered  helplessly 
in  a  communicationless  waste,  unable  to  reinforce  the  North. 
The  attack  was  to  be  made  along  the  Vistula  from  Thorn,  because 
there,  apart  from  other  advantages,  were  the  best  roads,  and 
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a  river  not  yet  frozen,  by  which  men  and  guns  might  be  sent. 
The  destruction  of  communications  by  the  retreating  invaders 
was  effected  so  as  to  deprive  the  Eussians  of  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  in  particular  so  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  reinforce 
their  right.  A  statement  issued  by  the  Staff  here  in  mid-November 
shows  how  thoroughly  the  destruction  work  was  done.  The  roads 
were  “chess-boarded,”  that  is,  torn  up  or  blown  up  alternatively 
on  different  sides,  making  repair  more  difficult  than  where  the 
whole  road  surface  is  destroyed ;  the  railway  lines  were  torn  up 
and  the  rails  removed ;  the  stations  were  destroyed ;  water  towers 
blown  up,  and  points  and  signal  apparatus  smashed.  The  tele¬ 
graph  wires  were  meticulously  cut  into  short  sections ;  the  posts 
broken  or  sawn  through ;  and  the  isolators  broken  to  bits.  In 
order  that  the  destruction  might  be  done  methodically  and  com¬ 
pletely,  costly  rear-guard  actions  seem  to  have  been  fought. 
After  the  Russians  near  Eadom  had  defeated  a  small  rear-guard, 
whose  obstinacy  in  holding  an  apparently  useless  position  could 
not  be  understood,  behind  the  battle  line  were  discovered  en¬ 
gineers  with  an  army  of  impressed  Poles,  who  were  destroying 
a  railway  and  telegraph  station.  After  the  wooden  buildings  had 
been  burnt,  the  brick  foundations  were  broken  up.  All  metal 
parts  were  smashed ;  even  the  station  stove-pipe  had  been  longi¬ 
tudinally  rent.  Being  short  of  explosives,  nothing  had  been  blown 
up — the  destroyers  had  diverted  the  rails  in  the  directions  of  the 
water-tower,  and  had  sent  a  locomotive  ahead  at  full  speed,  with 
the  result  that  the  tower  tumbled  in  ruins,  while  the  locomotive 
raced  into  a  river.  Farther  on  a  Polish  hoy  was  found  seated 
in  a  motor-waggon  of  telegraph  wire  coils,  hard  at  work  with 
wire  clippers.  He  had  been  paid  a  rouble  to  clip  each  coil 
across,  and  promised  a  second  rouble  if,  “by  the  time  we  return,” 
every  coil  was  destroyed.  An  officer  tells  me — without  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  story — that  General  Hindenburg  brought  with  him  a 
machine,  called  Schienenzerstorer  (or  something  similar),  out  of 
which  the  tom-up  steel  rails  issued  in  the  shape  of  corkscrews. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  rails  left  behind  were  mostly  beyond  use. 
Along  the  Vistula  from  Warsaw  to  Thorn  the  destruction  seems 
to  have  been  half-hearted.  Some  bridges  were  left  intact ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  girders  were  removed,  while  the  pillars  were 
left  intact.  The  road  from  Thorn  to  Gostynin  and  Sokatchew 
was  left  in  its  normal  indifferent  state.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  invaders  relied  on  advancing  here  with  good  (that  is,  normally 
bad)  communications,  while  the  defenders  in  the  south  were 
struggling  to  move  in  a  country  as  bare  of  communications  as 
is  Central  Africa.  This  description  is  no  exaggeration.  The 
Eussians  in  advancing  had  to  make  their  communications  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  did  this  with  remarkable  speeed. 
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When  advancing,  the  Germans  pursued  corresponding  tactics, 
and  made  roads  which,  had  they  only  been  left,  would  have 
blessed  Poland.  That  at  least  during  the  first  invasion ;  of  what 
is  now  being  done  no  news  has  got  through.  In  West  Poland 
thousands  of  peasants  were  impressed  at  half  a  rouble  a  day 
and  food.  Millions  of  trees  were  cut  down  that  their  trunks 
might  be  cast  into  morasses,  and  artillery  causeways  made.  The 
gauge  of  the  Kalisch-Lodz- Warsaw  railway  was  changed — at  the 
rate  of  many  miles  a  day — from  1'523  metres  to  1435.  On  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  frontier,  a  Russian  soldier,  whose  punishment 
for  an  offence  had  been  remitted  on  condition  that  he  rendered 
some  special  service,  saw  the  enemy  at  work.  Disguised  as  a 
peasant  and  equipped  with  knowledge  of  German,  he  waited  in 
a  village  through  which  a  large  force  was  expected  to  advance. 
The  village  was  soon  occupied  by  cavalry,  an  infantry  force,  a 
machine-gun  detachment,  and  engineers.  The  engineers  started 
to  repair  the  road  and  to  rebuild  a  bridge.  They  impressed 
peasants,  among  them  the  disguised  soldier.  The  soldier  over¬ 
heard  their  conversation.  Five  hundred  peasants  were  set  to 
work.  The  chief  of  the  gminde  and  twenty  men,  among  them 
the  disguised  soldier,  were  sent  with  carts  to  a  near  railway 
station  to  bring  to  the  village  several  thousand  railway  sleepers 
for  use  in  a  causeway  and  a  bridge.  The  soldier  found  a  sub¬ 
stitute  and  set  to  work  under  the  engineers.  He  overheard 
an  engineer’s  remark  that  the  causeway  as  proposed  might  stand 
the  passage  of  fifty  field  guns,  but  would  be  deep  in  the  mire 
before  two  hundred  had  passed,  and  that  it  wmuld  collapse  under 
the  first  heavy  gun,  not  to  speak  of  the  tenth.  From  other 
matters  discussed,  the  soldier  understood  that  by  this  road  the 
enemy  would  advance  in  great  force.  He  so  plainly  showed  his 
emotion  and  excitement  that  an  officer  told  him  in  Russian  “not 
to  be  frightened ;  we  are  here  to  build,  not  to  shoot.”  At  night¬ 
fall,  the  spy  escaped  from  the  village,  after  evading  a  sentry’s 
challenge,  and  narrowly  escaping  a  bullet.  By  this  service  he 
redeemed  his  offence  and  gained  direct  promotion,  passing  over 
the  unter-officier  stage,  to  the  rank  of  Feldwebel. 

This  spy  was  able  to  report  that  the  Germans,  far  in  advance 
of  the  position  they  intended  to  hold  if  attacked,  had  made  a 
dummy  trench.  The  dummy  trench  was  meant  to  deceive 
aviator  scouts.  It  consisted  of  a  parapet  made  out  of  earth 
scraped  from  the  ground  behind.  The  “trench”  was  not  more 
than  three  inches  deep.  The  darker  surface  of  the  broken  earth, 
and  a  few  score  dummies,  made  by  casting  down  overcoats, 
would  deceive  an  airman  flying  at  high  speed.  Half  a  mile 
behind,  under  a  willow-grown  ridge,  and  therefore  invisible,  was 
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the  real  trench.  The  use  of  dummy  trenches,  dummy  gun 
positions,  masked  with  brushwood,  and  even  dummy  guns  is 
common.  The  veiling  of  troop  movements  is  carried  through 
behind  screens  of  smoke,  usually  made  by  burning  damp  straw. 
Before  the  battle  of  Wlozlawsk,  a  veil  of  smoke  thirty  miles  in 
length  hung  along  the  Prussian  frontier,  starting  at  the  Vistula. 
This,  with  a  cavalry  screen,  was  to  veil  the  movements  north  of 
the  army  corps  which  were  directed  against  the  Eussian  right. 
Smoke  clouds  baffle  aviator  scouts,  unless  they  fly  very  high,  or 
directly  above.  In  field  fortification  new  ruses  appear.  The 
tremendous  permanent  fortifications  raised  since  the  war  in  East 
Prussia,  which  have  foiled  or  made  too  costly  Eussian  diver¬ 
sions,  are  sometimes  blinds  or  traps.  After  the  battle  of  Ortels- 
berg,  the  civil  population  was  bidden  return  to  the  East 
Prussian  towns ;  and  the  assurance  was  given  that  no  further 
invasion  would  be  allowed.  This  meant  that  the  Eussians  are 
not  to  be  let  advance  to  the  Danzig-Graudenz-Kulm-Thorn 
fortress  line.  The  decision  entailed  the  provision  of  elaborate 
field  fortifications  close  to  the  frontier.  The  chief  work  was  the 
building  of  redoubts  on  the  isthmuses  and  passages  between  the 
Masurian  lakes  and  marshes ;  and  the  barring  of  all  other 
passable  country  with  rows  of  trenches,  and  with  obstacles  of 
barbed  wire.  Electricity  is  employed.  Here  peace-science  has 
come  to  aid  war.  The  Junkers  of  East  Prussia,  faced  with  a 
labour  famine,  lately  turned  to  electrical  power.  On  the  large 
estates,  electricity  is  used  for  ploughing,  reaping,  and  threshing, 
as  well  as  in  dairy  operations.  The  municipalities  collaborated 
in  the  provision  of  “Overland  Electrical  Centrals.”  These 
“  Centrals  ”  are  now  electrical  fortresses.  There  are  hundreds 
of  miles  of  live  wires,  and  a  system  of  electrical  signalisation 
against  surprise  attacks.  Before  occupying  the  frontier  districts 
in  November,  the  Eussians  got  through  several  lines  of  wire 
obstacles ;  and  experience  has  shown  the  Germans  that  their 
too  thinly  held  obstacle  lines  may  be  broken  through  in  future. 
The  ruse  is  in  the  raising  of  obstacles  in  parts  of  the  lake  and 
marsh  country  which,  without  any  obstacles,  are  impassable. 
Aviators  discovered  that  ostentatiously  elaborate  and  abnormally 
high  wire  entanglements  were  being  raised  in  front  of  marshes 
which  no  infantry,  much  less  artillery,  could  pass.  The  entangle¬ 
ments  might  deceive  the  invaders’  commanders  into  the  belief 
that  behind  them  was  a  practicable  way  of  advance,  from  which 
obstacles  must  be  removed  by  frontal  attack.  The  defenders 
would  shoot  from  the  flanks  and  from  behind  the  marshes.  The 
attackers  would  lose  heavily ;  but,  tempted  by  the  very  strength 
of  the  obstacles,  would  persist,  and  break  their  way  through. 
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only  to  find  that  they  could  get  no  further,  and  that  they  had 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  vain.  Of  all  the  new  ruses  with  which 
the  Germans  eke  out  their  smaller  store  of  men,  this  is  the 
most  ingenious. 

All  features  of  the  landscape  which  lend  themselves  to  offence 
or  defence  are  exploited  with  skill.  A  soldier,  who  there  lost 
an  arm,  tells  me  of  a  fight  near  the  East  Prussian  frontier  town, 
Soldau,  which  illustrates  this.  The  Germans  had  posted  several 
score  sharpshooters  in  the  marginal  trees  of  a  wood  on  the 
right  of,  and  some  way  in  advance  of,  their  main  position.  The 
wood,  by  means  of  wire  entanglements,  had  been  converted 
into  a  little  fort.  The  Eussians  suspected  that  infantry  was 
concealed  in  the  wood,  though  not  in  the  branches,  and  their 
artillery  searched  the  wood  with  shrapnel.  It  drew  no  reply. 
When  the  Russian  infantry,  under  a  terrific  frontal  fire,  got 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  trenches,  the  Germans  in  the 
trees  began  to  shoot.  They  scored  many  hits.  The  Russian 
attackers  were  ordered  to  take  shelter  behind  a  ridge,  and  bring 
down  the  sharpshooters.  In  the  yellow  autumn  foliage  the 
Germans  could  not  be  seen.  Before  next  attacking,  the  Russians 
shelled  the  woods.  They  brought  down  many  trees.  Some  of 
the  falling  trees  destroyed  the  wdre  entanglements.  The  Russians 
invaded  the  wood  from  another  side,  and  exchanged  shots  with 
the  men  in  the  trees.  The  tree-fort  was  saved  for  the  Germans 
by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements ;  but  two  days  later  it  was  taken 
by  the  Eussians.  Examination  revealed  that  the  German  rifle¬ 
men  had  cut  comfortable  seats  in  the  branches,  and  had  filled 
up  with  brushwood  all  gaps  in  the  foliage  through  which  they 
might  be  seen.  The  trees  seemed  to  carry  vast  birds’  nests. 
I  hear  of  a  more  remarkable  case  from  the  fighting  outside 
Ivangorod.  This  fight  took  place  to  the  south-west  of  the 
fortress  not  far  from  the  Gnewostchew  road.  Advanced  Russian 
trenches  temporarily  held  were  plagued  by  Austrian  sharp¬ 
shooters  posted  in  a  small  oak-wood.  The  sharpshooters’  fire 
w'as  unusually  cool  and  accurate.  Russian  rifle  fire  failed  to 
drive  the  sharpshooters  out ;  and  a  tremendous,  concentrated 
machine-gun  fire  had  no  better  result.  The  enemy  in  the  wood 
was  not  reinforced,  yet  his  fire  after  a  six  hours’  engagement 
had  not  fallen  off  in  intensity.  The  Russians  brought  up  field 
guns,  and  shelled  the  wood  out  of  existence.  The  mystery  of 
the  sharpshooters’  tenacity  was  explained.  The  Austrians  had 
pierced  loopholes  through  the  thick  oak-tree  trunks,  and  they 
were  able  to  fire  in  perfect  safety.  In  the  bigger  trees  were 
two  or  three  loopholes,  a  little  above,  and  to  the  side  of  one 
another.  The  riflemen  fired  in  twos  and  threes  over  one  another’s 
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shoulders.  The  Kussian  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  had  been  so 
heavy  that  the  outward  sides  of  some  of  the  trees  had  lost  their 
bark,  a  fact  which  showed  that  without  their  ingenious  protec¬ 
tion  system  the  Austrians  would  have  been  put  out  of  action 
in  half-an-hour.  Such  ruses  are  not  confined  to  the  enemy. 
In  the  bayonet  fighting  which  ended  in  the  recapture  by  the 
Russians  of  Eawa,  the  important  junction  point  of  eight  roads 
south  of  Skierniewice,  the  Germans  were  allowed  to  capture 
what  they  believed  was  a  Russian  trench.  As  a  result  of  their 
mistake  they  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  The  Russians 
posted  a  thin  line  of  riflemen  behind  a  natural  ridge  caused  by 
a  small  change  in  elevation  of  the  ground.  Seen  from  the  front 
this  ridge  produced  the  impression  of  the  advanced  Russian 
trench.  The  Germans,  after  shelling  the  ridge,  came  on  in 
great  force.  The  Russians  abandoned  the  position,  and  cleared 
back  to  their  first  trench.  The  attackers  tumbled  over  the  side 
of  the  ridge,  expecting  to  find  protection  from  Russian  fire  in 
the  back  wall.  They  found  themselves  with  their  backs  to  a 
steep  red  clay  slope,  and  they  found  nothing  in  front.  The 
grey-green  uniforms  were  outlined  perfectly  against  the  clay. 
The  Russians  poured  in  a  tremendous  rifle  fire.  The  Germans 
threw  themselves  on  their  faces ;  tried  in  vain  to  reply.  After 
losing  heavily  (most  of  the  dead  showed  bullet  holes  through  the 
head  and  shoulders,  the  bullets  in  some  cases  issuing  through 
the  feet)  the  enemy  ran  for  it.  Few  escaped. 

Various  gallant  exploits  are  performed  by  the  Cossacks. 
The  newspaper  Cossack  exploits,  the  exploits  depicted  on 
the  oleograph  liucotchniya  kartini  which  adorn  Petrograd  book¬ 
sellers’  windows,  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Some  of 
them  have  no  relation  to  real  war.  There  are  real  Cossack 
heroes  who  render  much  greater  services  than  capturing  single- 
handed  dozens  of  foes.  One  of  them  is  Filimonoff,  “the  Cossack 
de  Wet,”  now  a  khorunji  by  rank,  and  the  holder  of  all  four 
degrees  of  the  St.  George’s  cross.  Ten  years  ago  Filimonoff 
distinguished  himself  in  Manchuria ;  but  his  fame  did  not  reach 
home.  He  became  known  in  Galicia  when,  as  a  volunteer 
uriadnik,  he  was  sent  on  a  reconnaissance  at  the  head  of  thirty 
men.  On  this  day  he  fought  four  engagements  with  Austrian 
detachments.  All  the  Austrian  forces,  two  infantry,  one  cavalry, 
and  one  artillery,  were  equal  or  superior  to  his  own ;  but  in  all 
cases  Filimonoff’ 8  men  won.  As  the  Austrian  guns  could  not 
be  removed,  they  were  destroyed.  Filimonoff  has  since  raided 
Galicia,  charged  and  dispersed  or  captured  many  small  Austrian 
forces,  captured  convoys  and  brought  in  prisoners  outnumbering 
at  least  ten  times  his  initial  force.  A  Cossack  raider  in  East 
Prussia  has  almost  as  good  a  record.  The  Cossacks  are  in  good 
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spirits.  They  are  inspired  by  their  own  healthy  clan  jealousy  and 
their  consciousness  of  the  specific  glories  and  traditions  of 
Kazatchestvo.  I  hear  of  many  picturesque  examples.  In  Poland 
a  platoon  of  Cossacks  bivouacking  in  a  wood  found  that  the  German 
cavalry  in  much  superior  numbers  occupied  both  roads  of  retreat. 
The  Germans  did  not  suspect  the  Cossacks’  presence.  Two 
Cossacks  offered  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  order  that  their  com¬ 
rades  might  escape.  They  galloped  out  of  the  wood  along  a 
path  half-way  between  the  two  roads,  and  whooped  so  as  to 
attract  attention.  One  of  the  German  cavalry  forces  started  in 
pursuit.  One  Cossack  (some  accounts  say  the  other  also)  was 
killed.  The  Cossacks  in  the  wood  galloped  down  the  open  road 
and  escaped.  Cossack  devotion  to  horse  and  arms  inspires  epic 
deeds.  A  Cossack,  captured  near  Lowitz,  escaped  during  the 
night.  As  he  crept  out  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  he  reflected  that 
it  was  a  shame  to  Kazatchestvo  to  return  without  horse  and  lance. 
For  this  sentiment  he  returned,  risking  every  instant  a  bullet, 
stole  his  horse  and  lance,  and  started  to  ride  at  full  speed  through 
the  German  lines.  He  got  through.  A  bullet  brought  down  his 
horse.  He  still  held  affectionately  to  his  lance,  although  it 
hampered  his  movements  and  threatened  his  safety.  Triumphantly 
holding  his  lance  with  one  hand,  but  with  a  bullet  from  a  Kussian 
sentry  through  the  other,  he  rejoined  his  friends. 

The  war  for  Poland  yields  many  such  incidents.  The  definite 
movements,  the  clear-cut  battles,  and  the  continual  changing  sway 
from  east  to  west  give  it  a  more  picturesque  character  than  has 
the  sanguinary  stationary  struggle  in  France.  There  is,  I  think, 
less  embitterment.  I  know  only  of  the  Kussian  side.  The 
moujik  soldier  has  a  different,  in  some  ways  a  higher,  moral 
attitude  to  war  than  has  the  exacerbated  townsman.  In  success 
he  feels  a  patronising,  kindly  superiority  which  takes  comic  forms ; 
in  failure  there  is  a  naive  feeling  of  injured  innocence,  free  from 
animosity.  At  Pavlovsk  a  wounded  soldier  (a  man  who,  I  heard, 
had  done  a  heroic  deed)  complained  to  me  that  he  was  wounded 
against  all  principles  of  fairness  before  he  had  himself  fired  a  shot. 
While,  as  he  said,  he  was  still  “an  innocent  man.”  Prisoners 
are  treated  well.  Soldiers’  letters,  of  which  I  have  read  some 
hundreds,  are  without  inhumane  exultation.  Incidents  creditable 
to  both  sides  occur  in  the  heat  of  fighting.  At  Kosprsh  Russian 
officers  insisted  on  saving  a  German’s  life  almost  against  the 
German’s  will.  While  entrenched  Russians  were  waiting  for 
ammunition,  German  infantry  rushed  their  trench.  The  defenders 
were  in  great  strength.  By  bayonet  fighting  they  drove  out  the 
Germans,  though  the  Germans  fired  from  their  rifles  and  used 
their  bayonets.  Behind  stayed  a  German  officer,  whose  name 
is  given  as  Gerlach  or  Gerland.  He  set  his  back  against  the 
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trench  wall ;  and,  saved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Eussian 
rifles  were  unloaded,  valiantly  slashed  down  the  Eussian  bayonets. 
Officers  shouted  to  him  to  surrender.  The  German  misunderstood 
or  paid  no  heed,  and  slashed  open  a  Eussian’ s  face.  An  officer 
struck  up  the  threatening  bayonets,  bid  the  men  stand  aside,  and 
alone  attacked.  The  German  ran  his  sword  through  the  Eussian’s 
arm.  Again  the  men  were  forbidden  to  attack.  Two  soldiers 
leaped  on  the  parapet  and  seized  from  behind  the  German’s  arms. 
The  brave  man  was  given  back  his  sword.  Between  Eussians 
and  Austrians  feeling  seems  to  be  better  than  between  Eussians 
and  Germans,  although  politically  the  Eusso- Austrian  antagonism 
is  more  marked. 

To  me,  as  to  one  who  has  seen  the  Eussian  army  engaged  in 
another  great  war,  the  good,  humane,  and  civilised  spirit  of  the 
soldiers  is  the  most  remarkable  moral  factor  of  the  campaign. 
The  soldiers  are  glad  to  go  into  battle ;  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  popular ;  and  the  officers — I  judge  from  their  letters — realise 
better  than  in  former  wars  the  weight  of  the  moral  factor,  the 
need  for  upholding,  instructing,  amusing  their  men.  Cheerful¬ 
ness  is  great.  The  opoltchentsi ,  learning  the  rudiments  of 
soldiering  on  the  Petrograd  Champ  de  Mars ;  some  still  without 
uniforms  :  the  ready  soldiers  whom  I  see  waiting  at  ail  railway 
stations;  and  the  wounded,  whose  one  cry  is  “Back  to  the 
Front,”  show  the  same  spirit.  The  opoltchentsi  drill  willingly ; 
they  joke,  talk,  take  visible  interest  in  what  they  do ;  and  show 
a  good,  fraternal  relation  to  non-commissioned  and  commissioned 
officers.  Most  interesting  are  the  ready  soldiers  on  their  way 
to  the  front.  These  are  thick-set,  enduring  men,  seldom  over 
middle  height ;  burdened  incredibly  with  knapsacks,  sacks  of 
grain,  rolled  straw  beds,  axes,  spades,  kettles,  saucepans — “cam¬ 
paigning  farms  ”  {pokhodniya  khoziastva) ,  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  22nd  Army  Corps  described  to  me  a  platoon  at 
the  Finnish  railway  station,  Lahti.  The  wounded  are  cheerful. 
Everywhere  between  Warsaw  and  Moscow  you  see  them 
in  groups  of  five  or  six,  usually  accompanied  by  devoted  Eed 
Cross  sisters.  The  rifle  bullet  wounds  are  seldom  serious.  If 
they  are  serious — being  mostly  in  the  head — they  bring  death. 
A  surgeon  tells  me  that  very  many  men  are  killed  by  wounds 
which  in  theory  ought  not  to  be  dangerous.  These  are  wounds 
from  normally  shaped  small-calibre  rifle  bullets  fired  at  close 
ranges.  The  great  speed,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  a  clean 
wound,  often,  when  it  traverses  a  blood  vessel,  has  the  opposite 
effect.  The  blood  scattered  wdth  force  on  all  sides  produces 
effects  similar  to  the  effects  of  explosive  bullets.  Of  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  soldiers  under  fire  I  hear  much.  An  officer’s  letter 
concerning  the  fighting  in  Central  Poland  says  that  men  kept 
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for  days  under  shell  fire  in  the  trenches,  but  not  actively  engaged, 
played  cards,  engaged  in  practical  jokes,  and  devised  primitive 
charades.  A  shell  ended  such  a  card  game.  Strongest  is  this 
sporting  and  hazardous  spirit  among  the  Cossacks.  As  the  army 
of  General  BrusilofE  waited  to  cross  the  Tanewo  river  the 
Cossacks,  already  across,  held  a  djigitovka  under  the  enemy’s 
nose.  A  pony  race  was  run  under  conditions  probably  without 
precedent.  When  the  race  was  nearly  over,  the  enemy  from  a 
hidden  trench  poured  in  rifle  fire.  The  pony  of  the  leading 
Cossack  fell  with  a  bullet  through  its  neck  within  some  yards 
of  the  winning  post.  The  Cossack  by  sheer  strength  dragged 
his  dead  pony  past  the  judge,  and  was  declared  winner.  Many 
such  events  indicate  the  cheerful,  confident  spirit  of  the  troops; 
and  show  that  the  war  is  being  waged  not  in  the  panicky,  hasty 
spirit  which  stakes  all  on  immediate  success,  but  rather  in 
accord  with  national  military  tradition  that  resources,  patience, 
and  hard  fighting  wear  down  the  strongest  foe. 

The  second  battle  for  Poland  is  not  yet  over ;  and  there  is 
no  sign  that  it  wdll  end  by  a  dramatic  stroke.  The  numbers  are 
too  great.  The  invaders  have  brought  from  the  West  more 
reserves ;  and,  if  our  news  is  true,  they  have  thinned  their 
Western  line  in  a  way  that  tempts  to  resolute  assault.  They 
seem  to  have  abandoned  their  attempt  to  get  between  Warsaw 
and  the  Eussian  right.  Probably  the  cause  of  the  change  is  fear 
of  a  Eussian  counter  flanking  movement  from  Novo-Georgievsk. 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas’s  right  remains  fast  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bsura  :  east  of  How  the  Germans  have  not  got.  The 
main  weight  of  the  reinforced  German  army  stands  between 
Ljutomersk  and  the  Piontek  marshes,  with  the  aim  of  breaking 
through  the  Eussian  centre.  Apparently  Eussian  strategy  is 
to  counter-attack  on  this  line.  Success  of  either  side  may  mean 
a  general  advance ;  but  not  necessarily  a  decisive  victory.  A 
German  success  at  Lodz  would  compel  General  Hindenburg  to 
advance  again  on  the  Vistula ;  see  his  striking  force  dwindle  in 
effectiveness ;  and  meet  all  the  difficulties  which  caused  his 
retreat  in  October.  A  German  defeat  may  merely  mean  with¬ 
drawal  to  the  Warthe  or  to  the  frontier,  where  the  good  lateral 
railway  communications  and  the  frontier  fortifications  would 
tend  to  outweigh  defeat.  Good  judges  hold  that  though  the 
mobile  conditions  here  are  superficially  very  different  from  the 
stationary  siege  operations  in  France  and  Flanders,  the  essential 
factors  are  the  same ;  and  that  immediate  and  decisive  victory , 
such  as  would  bring  peace  into  sight,  is  no  more  to  be  counted 
on  here  than  there. 

Egbert  Crozier  Long. 

Petrograd,  December  12th. 


MINISTEKS  IN  WAR  TIME. 


In  the  conduct  of  a  great  war  happy  is  the  country  which  finds  in 
supreme  control  a  powerful  Minister  with  worthy  and  unselfish 
colleagues.  Great  Britain,  though  often  at  war,  has  rarely 
enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  such  a  Ministry.  Such,  indeed,  was 
Chatham’s  famous  Cabinet  of  1757,  when  he  sate  in  council  with 
Anson,  Ligonier,  Carteret,  and  Hardwicke,  and  made  good  his 
arrogant  boast,  “I  know  that  I  can  save  this  nation,  and  that  no 
one  else  can.”  But  that  is  almost  the  only  really  great  War 
Cabinet  that  English  history  until  now  has  had  to  show. 
Chatham’s  son  knew  no  such  combination  of  colleagues,  and  the 
British  Cabinet  which  saw'  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  a 
Cabinet  of  mediocrities.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  North,  during  the 
American  War,  included  every  type  of  undesirable  politician  from 
Lord  George  Germaine  to  Rigby,  and  committed  every  folly ; 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  Cabinet  included  every  type  of  distinguished 
character  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  James  Graham  to  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  yet  with  all  its  talents  was 
hardly  more  competent  than  Lord  North’s  to  conduct  a  great  war 
to  a  successful  issue. 

Experience  has  often  shown  that  the  Cabinets  which  have 
looked  the  strongest  in  individual  ability  have  proved  the  most 
ineffective  in  practice.  Politicia-'s  are  a  jealous  tribe,  and  the 
-d  instinct  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  against  too  many 
"damned  men  of  genius”  was  not  without  considerable  justifica¬ 
tion.  But  when  men  of  energy  and  ability  work  together  with 
singleness  of  purpose  towards  a  common  national  aim,  big  things 
can  be  accomplished.  That  is  w'hat  has  been  done  by  the  present 
Cabinet,  or  rather  by  those  who  compose  its  inner  ring,  for  the 
rest  are  hardly  more,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Lord  Rosebery, 
than  “domestic  furniture.”  But  they  are  all  solidly  united  in  the 
conviction  that  the  only  possible  policy  for  Great  Britain  is  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  until  the  Allies  are 
able  to  dictate  peace  on  their  own  terms.  There  is  at  present  no 
room  for  division  on  military  policy.  The  moment  the  decision 
was  taken  to  send  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  France  the  British 
Government  stood  irretrievably  committed  to  a  campaign  over 
the  development  of  which  they  could  exercise  little  control,  and 
their  policy  had  necessarily  to  conform  to  that  of  their  Allies. 
Again,  it  is  clear  that  no  peremptory  dictation  of  strategy  is  being 
attempted  from  London,  as  was  done  with  lamentable  conse- 
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quences  in  some  of  our  earlier  wars.  Democracy  may  labour 
under  many  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  autocracy  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign,  but  at  least  British  Ministers,  in  this  as  in 
the  South  African  War,  go  on  the  principle  of  trusting  their 
Generals  implicitly  and  refrain  from  interfering  with  their 
plans. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  question  on  which  acute  dissension  might 
arise.  That  is  the  question  of  Compulsion.  The  Government, 
naturally,  have  not  pledged  themselves  against  Compulsion  in  all 
conceivable  circumstances.  But  they  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  regard  it  as  a  last  resort  and  expedient,  if  they  cannot  get 
the  men  they  want  by  other  means,  and  that  they  will  push  the 
Voluntary  System  to  the  uttermost  before  they  abandon  it.  They 
were  bound  by  their  past  record  to  take  that  line.  If  they 
succeed  the  event  will  justify  them ;  if  they  fail,  it  will  be  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  they  made  “the  grand  refusal”  out  of 
timidity  at  the  moment  when  the  country  would  have  accepted 
Compulsion  not,  indeed,  unanimously  or  without  demur,  but  at 
least  as  a  bitter  necessity.  It  is  enough  for  most  Englishmen 
that  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  a  consenting  party.  If  he  were  not, 
he  would  never  have  gone  to  the  War  Office.  More  than  once, 
moreover.  Lord  Kitchener  has  assured  the  country  that  he  has 
no  complaint  to  make  about  the  response  of  the  manhood  of  Great 
Britain  to  his  call.  He  says  that  he  needs  every  man  that  he 
can  get,  and  that  “the  time  will  come  when  he  will  certainly 
want  more,”  but  he  believes  that  he  will  get  all  he  asks  for. 
When  he  last  spoke,  recruits  were  flowing  in  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
a  week,  and  i^  is  quite  evident  that  if  this  rate  were  largely 
increased  the  existing  military  organisation  could  not  adequately 
cope  therewith.  But  as  usual  in  this  country,  the  pessimists’ 
tongues  wag  freely,  and  there  is  a  torrent  of  self-depreciatory 
chatter.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  a  section  of  the  Press,  recruiting 
might  have  been  as  lamentable  a  failure  as  the  Germans  fondly 
believe  it  to  be.  Many  people  have  only  just  realised  how' 
dangerously  thin  was  the  heroic  line  of  British  troops  in  Flanders, 
but  they  forget  that  even  if  Compulsion  had  been  instituted  at 
the  opening  of  the  war,  not  a  single  additional  trained  soldier 
could  have  been  sent  across  the  Channel,  ahd  thus  the  line  could 
not  have  been  strengthened  at  any  single  point.  Recruiting  has 
been,  not  a  failure,  but  a  splendid  success,  and  though  certain 
features  are  not  creditable,  and  many  young  men  obviously  fail 
to  realise  their  duty,  the  broad  fact  remains  that  if  the  present 
rate  is  maintained.  Lord  Kitchener  will  have  the  armies  he  has 
asked  for  ready  by  the  spring,  and  a  steady  stream  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  wdll  be  coming  on  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their  ranks. 
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The  boldest  step  taken  by  the  Cabinet  was  when  they  called 
Lord  Kitchener  to  the  War  Office.  That  he  was  the  one  man 
htted  for  the  i)ost  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from  the  courage 
shown  in  the  appointment.  For  no  matter  how  desperate  the 
crisis,  Ministers  do  not  always  summon  the  best  man  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  when  he  is  known  to  possess  an  imt^erious 
temper.  And  but  for  the  happy  circumstance — as  the  event  has 
proved — that  the  War  Office  was  virtually  in  commission  at  the 
moment,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Lord  Kitchener  would 
ever  have  been  called  to  Whitehall.  A  vacancy  could  only  have 
been  created  by  superseding  the  Minister  in  possession,  and  super- 
sessions  of  that  kind  are  rare,  while  voluntary  resignation  in  the 
public  interest  is  rarer.  Great  Britain’s  proverbial  luck  was 
never  more  wonderfully  displayed  than  when  the  outbreak  of  this 
gigantic  war  found  the  War  Office  practically  vacant  and  Lord 
Kitchener  at  hand  to  fill  it.  No  other  Secretary  of  Ccate  could 
have  done  half  what  he  has  done.  The  British  nation,  indeed, 
would  have  given  carte  blanche  to  any  War  Minister,  but  the 
boundless  confidence  which  is  more  imix)rtant  even  than  unlimited 
supplies,  it  would  have  given  to  none  but  Lord  Kitchener.  No 
one  can  have  forgotten  the  merciless  attacks  to  which  Mr. 
Brodrick — as  Lord  Midleton  then  was — was  subjected  during  the 
South  African  War,  and  gallant  soldier  as  Colonel  Seely  is  known 
to  be,  no  one  will  say  that  public  confidence  in  his  administrative 
capacity  to  cope  with  the  greatest  war  in  our  history  would  have 
been  comparable  with  that  which  is  implicitly  reposed  in  Lord 
Kitchener.  If  Lord  Kitchener  had  been  allowed  to  return 
to  Egypt — as  he  had  actually  started  to  do  when  he  was 
hurriedly  recalled — the  Government  would  have  set  about 
their  colossal  task  of  raising  new  armies  under  a  heavy 
but  self-imposed  handicap.  But  with  him  at  the  War 
Office  all  the  military  proposals  of  the  Government  have 
been  accepted  without  a  word  of  criticism,  which  is  nothing 
short  of  marvellous  when  one  remembers  the  previous  deep-rooted 
mistrust  of  British  Army  administration  based  on  the  experience 
of  a  long  series  of  years.  What  Lord  Kitchener  has  done  in  the 
way  of  keeping  up  a  constant  stream  of  reinforcements  to  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  of  raising  and  equipping  new  armies  at 
home,  and  of  expanding  our  military  organisation  to  meet  the 
enormously  increased  requirements  of  to-day,  has  been  worthy 
of  his  unique  reputation  as  a  tireless  and  brilliant  organiser. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  appeared  but  rarely  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  two  or  three  occasions  when  he  has  made  a  statement  on 
the  military  position  he  has  had  his  speeches  carefully  written  out 
beforehand,  and  has  not  travelled  an  inch  beyond  the  four  corners 
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of  his  paper.  These  statements  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
man — clear,  forcible,  generous  in  acknowledgment  of  the  work  of 
the  British  and  Allied  Armies,  and  while  studiously  reserved  in 
expression,  indicating  sure  and  calm  confidence  in  ultimate 
success.  It  is  on  Lord  Kitchener’s  subordinates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Under-Secretary  for  War  and  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  that  the  brunt  of  criticism 
has  fallen — criticism,  not  of  policy,  but  of  details  of  administration 
which  not  even  the  prevailing  awe  of  Lord  Kitchener  has  been 
able  wholly  to  suppress.  The  criticism  was  sorely  needed,  for 
the  deplorable  breakdown  of  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
recruits  in  certain  localities,  and  the  absolute  temporary  collapse 
of  the  machinery  for  the  payment  of  the  separation  allowances, 
had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  recruiting  and  caused  profound 
dissatisfaction  among  men  who  had  made  a  real  sacrifice  for  their 
country  in  her  hour  of  need.  The  offers  of  civilian  help  pressed 
upon  the  War  Office  were  curtly  refused,  though  if  committees 
of  capable  business  men  had  been  allowed  to  organise  the  recruit¬ 
ing  and  provide  the  equipment,  the  work  would  have  proceeded 
far  more  smoothly.  But  the  War  Office  stuck  to  its  old  ingrained 
habit  of  keeping  within  its  own  closely-centralised  grasp  much 
that  might  have  been  more  expeditiously  and  efficiently  performed 
by  devolution  upon  local  authorities  or  by  making  gTeater  use 
of  the  Territorial  Associations.  These  are  minor  blemishes  upon 
a  great  achievement,  but  blemishes  they  are,  and  if  Lord 
Kitchener  had  not  been  at  the  War  Office  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  more  easily  rectified.  But  the  defects  of  the  strong 
man’s  good  qualities  must  be  borne  with  patience,  and  such  pro¬ 
tests  as  were  made,  in  spite  of  heavy  frowns  from  headquarters, 
were  by  no  means  fruitless. 

So  much  for  the  Minister  for  War;  his  colleague,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  has  undergone  an  even  more  trying  and  searching 
ordeal.  He  has  come  through  it  well,  but  not  unscathed,  and 
though  his  star  is  now  once  more  high  in  the  ascendent,  thanks 
to  Admiral  Sturdee’s  brilliant  victory  off  the  Falkland  Islands, 
there  were  moments  when  public  confidence,  not  in  the  Fleet — 
that  has  never  faltered — but  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  control  of  Naval 
Administration,  began  to  be  somewhat  shaken.  Quite  apart  from 
the  sensible  blow  to  British  naval  prestige  caused  by  the  disastrous 
action  off  the  Chile  coast,  public  opinion  had  become  a  little 
apprehensive  that  all  was  not  as  well  as  it  might  be  and  that  mis¬ 
takes  had  been  made.  No  doubt  much  of  this  anxiety  sprang  from 
the  totally  wrong  impression  which  the  public  had  formed  as  to 
the  course  a  naval  war  was  likely  to  take.  They  had  expected 
spectacular  fleet  actions  in  the  North"  Sea ;  they  had  not  reckoned 
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on  the  refusal  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  to  quit  harbour ; 
and  they  were  evidently  unprepared  for  the  heavy  toll  exacted  by 
the  blind  mines  and  watchful  submarines  of  the  enemy.  They 
overlooked  the  fact  that  by  remaining  in  Kiel  Harbour  the 
Germans  conceded  to  the  British  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  and 
condemned  all  their  merchant  ships  to  idleness  in  their  own  or 
in  neutral  harbours,  and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  depressed 
unduly  by  the  adverse  incidents  of  the  naval  war  while  they 
averted  their  eyes  from  the  Navy’s  real  successes.  Much  o*  the 
criticism,  therefore,  levelled  against  Mr,  Churchill  was  manifestly 
ill-founded ;  for  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  German 
choice  of  a  war  of  attrition  or  for  the  deadly  effectiveness  of  their 
mines  and  submarines.  Moreover,  he  has  sought  to  justify,  on 
high  strategical  grounds,  the  Antwerp  expedition,  in  spite  of  its 
absolute  failure  to  save  the  city,  and  the  internment  of  two 
thousand  men  of  the  Naval  Brigades  in  Holland,  and  Lord 
Kitchener,  it  may  be  remarked,  pointedly  referred  to  the  few  days’ 
delay  in  the  fall  of  Antwerp  as  “just  giving  time”  to  Sir  John 
French  to  carry  out  his  “  bold  forward  manoeuvre  ”  towards  the 
Belgian  coast.  The  expedition  has  been  defended,  therefore,  from 
the  official  point  of  view,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  was  recommended  on  those  grounds  to  the 
Cabinet  before  the  decision  was  taken  to  dispatch  it.  It  was  not 
a  well-formed  expedition,  and  part  of  the  contingent  was  ill- 
trained  and  ill-equipped,  but  it  may  very  well  have  been  the  best 
the  Government  could  spare  for  the  purpose  without  making  the 
fatal  blunder  of  diverting  reinforcements  urgently  needed  for  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  Whether  that  explanation  be  adequate  or 
not,  none  has  been  offered  of  the  escape  of  the  Goehen  and  the 
Breslau  at  the  outset  of  the  w^ar — but  for  which,  in  all  probability, 
Turkey  would  never  have  abandoned  her  neutrality — or  of  the 
exoneration  of  all  the  Admirals  concerned,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  if  there  be  any  blame  at  all  it  rests  on  those  who  gave  them 
their  instructions  from  home.  Then  came  the  action  off  the  Chile 
coast,  where  the  faultiness  of  the  original  dispositions  has  been 
established  beyond  dispute  by  the  signal  victory  whereby  the  loss 
of  the  Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth  was  avenged.  The 
avenging  blow  was  a  brilliant  stroke  of  strategy,  but  mingled 
with  the  plaudits  is  the  unavailing  regret  for  two  gallant  ships’ 
companies  which  with  better  judgment  need  never  have  been 
lost. 

The  First  Lord  entered  upon  the  war  with  a  reputation  for 
supreme  self-confidence  and  for  an  impetuous  impatience  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  divided  control.  He  was,  indeed,  suspected 
of  holding  himself  to  be  fully  qualified  to  direct  the  operations  of 
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war  not  only  on  the  single  element  entrusted  to  him,  but  on  land 
and  in  the  air.  The  touch  of  arrogance  which  forms  no  small 
ingredient  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  disiX)sition  was  manifested  in  the 
most  unhappy  phrase  in  which  he  spoke  of  sending  the  Fleet  to  dig 
the  Germans  out  of  the  canal  in  which  they  were  hiding.  That 
tickled  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  but  it  troubled  others,  and 
only  a  day  or  two  later  came  the  sad  tidings  of  the  three  Cressys 
sunk  by  a  single  submarine.  Naval  wars  cannot  be  waged  without 
heavy  losses,  and  these  have  been  borne  with  a  fortitude  worthy 
of  a  nation  which  has  been  Mistress  of  the  Seas  for  two  hundred 
years  and  is  determined  so  to  remain.  But  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  some  of  these  losses  might  with  greater  prudence  have 
been  avoided,  and  profound  satisfaction  was  expressed  when  it 
was  announced  that  Lord  Fisher  was  returning  to  take  up  his 
old  duties  as  First  Sea  Lord,  on  the  retirement  of  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenberg.  That  was  his  proper  place.  No  one  else  {as¬ 
sessed  his  unique  combination  of  vast  experience  and  unabated 
energy.  Public  opinion,  moved  by  a  sure  instinct,  called  for 
him  as  it  is  called  for  Lord  Kitchener.  The  last  thing  the 
country  desires  in  its  First  Lord  is  the  spirit  of  over-caution. 
That  is  a  paralysing  quality  in  time  of  w^ar  w^hich  never  yet 
led  to  victory.  But  it  is  well  that  audacity  should  be  guided 
by  experience,  and  that  is  what  was  hoped  for  from  Lord 
Fisher’s  return  to  harness.  The  hope  was  speedily  realised.  The 
very  first  etep  taken  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  after  he  rejoined 
it  w'as  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  settling  accounts 
with  Admiral  von  Spec’s  squadron  in  South  American  waters,  and 
the  swiftness  and  secrecy  and  sureness  with  which  the  smashing 
knock-out  blow  was  delivered  w'ere  eminently  characteristic  of 
“the  Fisher  touch.” 

To  put  it  quite  frankly,  the  country  feels  safer  now  that  Lord 
Fisher  is  back  at  his  old  post,  and  he  and  Mr.  Churchill  together 
should  make  a  splendid  combination.  There  are  laurels  to  be  won 
at  the  Admiralty,  more  than  enough  even  for  two  spacious  brows. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  w'orked  with  tremendous  energy  and  vigour, 
and,  as  he  showed  in  his  last  speech,  to  such  good  purpose  that  even 
if  the  Navy  lost  a  Dreadnought  a  month  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  with  no  corresponding  loss  to  Germany,  our  relative 
naval  superiority  would  still  be  undiminished  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  The  First  Lord’s  manner  seemed  unusually  subdued  while 
Parliament  was  sitting.  He  was  content  to  answer,  without  seek¬ 
ing  to  flay,  his  questioners.  Since  then  he  has  shared  the  glory 
of  Admiral  Sturdee’s  victory,  and  that  his  day  of  even  larger 
triumph  will  come  no  one  doubts.  He  will  deserve  it,  for  he  is 
passionately  devoted  to  the  great  Service  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
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but  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  is  all  the  stronger  now  that  he 
has  a  Mentor  like  Lord  Fisher  to  aid  him  with  his  cool  judgment 
and  unrivalled  knowledge  of  naval  affairs. 

Of  Mr,  Lloyd  George’s  success  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  war  time  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  He  faced  a 
perilous  financial  situation  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage ; 
calling  to  his  side  all  who  were  able  to  give  him  counsel,  he  came 
to  bold  conclusions  and  acted  with  decision.  Sure  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  British  commercial  credit,  though  the  whole 
delicate  machinery,  whereby  international  trade  is  carried  on,  had 
come  to  a  sudden  standstill,  he  pledged  on  its  behalf  all  the 
resources  of  the  British  Government.  The  country  owes  him 
much  for  confronting  that  crisis  with  a  smiling  face  and  for 
bringing  British  credit  through  the  ordeal  with  flying  colours. 
Nor  has  the  Chancellor  ever  delivered  an  abler  speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  than  that  in  which  he  justified  the  various  measures — start¬ 
ling  and  unprecedented  as  some  of  them  were — by  which  he  had 
met  the  emergency.  He  took  no  praise  to  himself.  He  paid  a 
generous  tribute  to  the  ungrudging  help  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  many  others  in  the  City,  and  he  pronounced  a  glowing  but 
well-deserved  eulogy  upon  the  triumph  of  “London  paper.” 
But,  after  all,  the  principal  laurels  are  his  own.  A  weak  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  never  have  had  courage  to  guarantee  the 
due  payment  of  all  outstanding  bills  of  exchange  which  were 
approved  by  a  committee  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  moratorium  and  the  issue  of  currency  notes  were 
relatively  simple  and  obvious  remedies.  But  the  guarantee  given 
to  £400,000,000  of  paper  created  an  immense  and  exuberant  con¬ 
fidence,  at  a  moment  when  confidence  was  most  sorely  needed. 
What  a  subtle  irony  of  Fate  it  is  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whose  Budgets  and  Social  Programmes  were  said 
year  by  year  to  be  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  British  credit,  should 
now  be  hailed  as  its  saviour  !  Add  to  this  that  Mr,  Lloyd  George 
has  saved  the  Stock  Exchange  from  having  the  bottom  knocked 
out  of  it,  and  after  obtaining  £91,000.000  by  Treasury  Bills  has 
triumphantly  raised  a  War  Loan  of  £350,000,000  sterling — the 
biggest  loan  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Moreover,  true  to 
the  best  traditions  of  British  finance,  he  has  made  a  heavy  call 
upon  the  British  taxpayer  to  contribute  by  means  of  increased 
taxes  towards  the  estimated  war  expenditure  of  £450,000,000  for 
the  current  year.  No  one,  therefore,  can  say  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  been  lacking  in  courage,  and  it  is  doubtful 
which  deserves  the  greater  admiration — the  boldness  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  who  doubled  the  income  tax  and  super-tax,  when  it  stood 
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at  the  height  to  which  he  himself  had  raised  it,  or  the  patriotism 
of  the  direct  taxpayer  who  accepted  the  impost  without  an 
audible  groan.  But  war  is  the  most  persuasive  of  teachers,  and 
most  of  its  lessons  are  of  a  robust  democratic  character. 

Take,  for  example,  the  new  war  taxation.  The  great  bulk  of 
it  is  to  fall  on  the  direct  taxpayer,  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
democratic  doctrine  that  direct  taxation  is  fairer  than  indirect. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  passage,  that  he  had  seriously  contemplated  a  direct  tax  on 
wages,  and  only  abandoned  it  because  he  did  not  see  his  way 
immediately  to  surmount  certain  difficulties.  Apparently,  his 
object  was  to  avoid  that  three-penny  increase  of  the  tea-duty 
which  is  the  only  war  contribution  exacted  from  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  who  do  not  drink  beer.  Another 
striking  democratic  result  of  this  war  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
improved  separation  allowances  to  the  wives  and  dependants  of 
soldiers  and  the  promised  increase  in  the  pensions  and  disable¬ 
ment  allowances.  This  has  been  brought  about  almost  spontane¬ 
ously.  The  Government  needed  no  spur.  The  consciences  of 
all  parties  were  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  ghastly 
ingratitude  and  meanness  with  which  the  nation  had  hitherto 
treated  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors  fighting 
for  their  country  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had 
been  broken  in  the  wars.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
enlightenment?  It  is  the  irresistible  influence  of  Democracy. 
It  is  only  partly  due  to  a  quickened  sense  of  humanity,  and  is 
by  no  means  all  altruism.  Now  that  the  British  Democracy  is 
counting  its  soldiers  and  sailors  in  millions,  it  realises  that  the 
interests  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  those  of  a  small  pro¬ 
fessional  caste,  but  the  interests  of  itself. 

The  Home  Secretary  is  another  Minister  on  whom  is  cast  in 
time  of  w^ar  much  arduous  and  thankless  responsibility.  Mr. 
McKenna,  therefore,  has  been  prominent  in  the  public  eye,  but 
he  possesses  an  unhappy  genius  for  being  misunderstood.  When 
he  does  well,  he  rarely  gets  the  credit  for  it ;  when  things  go  ill, 
he  is  made  the  scapegoat  not  only  for  his  own  shortcomings,  but 
for  the  sins  of  others.  Thus  Mr.  McKenna  labours  under  a 
perpetual  sense  of  grievance,  which  finds  a  somewhat  peevish 
and  irritable  expression  and  often  spoils  the  effect  of  a  very 
shrewd  and  finished  argument.  Moreover,  as  he  is  continually 
on  the  defensive,  he  creates  the  unpleasant  impression  that  he  is 
trying  to  throw  the  blame  on  someone  else  and  is  careless  of  the 
public  interest,  so  long  as  he  can  show  that  technical  responsibility 
does  not  rest  with  him.  He  considers  that  he  has  been  most 
unfairly  attacked — as,  indeed,  he  has  been  from  some  quarters — 
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and  claims  even  from  his  colleague  at  the  Exchequer  the  martyr’s 
laurel  due  to  the  worst-abused  Minister  of  modern  times.  More¬ 
over,  he  fiercely  resents  the  epithet  of  “self-complacent”  which 
is  the  stock  adjective  employed  to  describe  his  manner.  All  in 
vain.  No  other  word  occurs,  alike  to  those  who  patiently 
hear  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  to  those  who  possibly  admire 
for  the  first,  the  Home  Secretary  reviewing  the  evidence  in  his 
own  favour  and  pronouncing  himself  a  good  and  faithful  servant. 

There  has  been  deep  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country  with 
the  way  in  which  the  Government  have  handled  the  admittedly 
difficult  problem  of  the  treatment  of  the  alien  enemy  and  the 
detection  of  spies.  A  fixed  impression  has  been  created  that  the 
Government  were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  its  gravity  and  that 
responsible  Ministers  were  more  concerned  not  to  do  too  much  than 
they  were  not  to  do  too  little.  The  subject  was  debated  on  several 
occasions  in  both  Houses,  and  the  unfavourable  impression  was  not 
removed.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  was  deepened,  and  the 
honours  of  the  discussion  rested  with  the  critics  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  especially  with  Lord  Crawford  in  one  House  and  with 
Sir  Henry  Dalziel  in  the  other.  Mr.  McKenna’s  chief  concern 
seemed  to  be  to  show  that  the  Home  Office  was  not  responsible 
and  that  those  who  attacked  him  ought  to  turn  their  weapons 
against  some  other  Department.  He  demonstrated  most  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  existing  system  was  one  of  confused  and 
divided  authority,  but  he  made  no  suggestion  whatever  for  its 
amendment  or  improvement,  and  spoke  as  though  he  were  well 
content  to  let  things  muddle  along  as  they  are.  The  inefficiency 
has  been  manifest.  The  policy  of  the  Government  has  varied 
from  time  to  time  in  intensity  of  application,  according  to  the 
pressure  of  popular  local  agitation.  Most  people  agree  that  the 
basis  of  their  general  policy  was  sound  enough,  and  that  the 
proposal  to  intern  not  only  every  alien  enemy,  but  every  German 
or  Austrian  who  had  become  a  naturalised  British  subject, 
however  many  years  ago,  was  utterly  impossible  to  carry  out, 
and  would  have  led  to  the  infliction  of  hardship  and  injustice  on 
a  scale  that  could  not  be  justified.  By  far  the  greatest  indignation 
has  been  excited  in  connection  with  the  laxity  and  haphazard 
nature  of  the  administration  in  the  prohibited  areas  along  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  Scotland.  Cases  were  quoted  by 
Sir  Henry  Dalziel  where  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  had  actually 
sent  instructions  to  relax,  instead  of  to  enforce,  the  strict  observance 
of  the  regulations,  and  instances  were  given  where  Chief  Constables 
or  military  authorities,  already  overwhelmed  with  other  work,  had 
failed  to  act  with  vigour  on  the  information  supplied  to  them. 
The  whole  story  was  most  unsatisfactory.  The  system  was  chaos 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  remains  chaos  at  this  moment. 
The  Home  Secretary  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  asks  what  is  the 
use  of  blaming  him  for  what  happens  in  Scotland,  where  he  has 
no  jurisdiction,  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  authorities,  over  whom 
he  is  equally  [X)werless.  Any  drastic  changes  in  the  law- -such 
IS  the  feeble  official  excuse — would  necessitate  a  big  Parlia¬ 
mentary  measure.  There  are  some  who  believe,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  the  War  Office  is  the  real  obstacle  to  change, 
and  that  the  military  authorities  will  not  hand  over  to  others 
the  powers  which  they  have  neither  time,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
machinery  to  use  efficiently  for  themselves.  It  may  be  so. 
Such  an  attitude  would  be  quite  in  accord  with  the  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion  of  that  Department.  But  the  important  fact  ^rom  the 
national  jx)int  of  view  is  that  the  existing  system  is  indefensible ; 
that  it  is  a  grave  peril  to  the  national  safety,  and  that  no 
steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  about  any  alteration.  It  is  not 
the  feelings  of  a  Minister  that  are  in  question,  but  the  safety 
of  the  realm.  The  Home  Secretary  is  the  Government  spokesman 
in  the  matter;  he  has,  at  least,  a  certain  measure  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  criticism  must  go  on  until  he  induces  the  Government 
to  move  boldly  in  the  direction  of  placing  full  and  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Minister. 

There  is  yet  one  other  Department — that  of  the  Press  Bureau 
and  the  Censorship — in  which  the  Government  have  come  in  for 
serious  criticism.  With  the  principle  of  the  Government’s  policy, 
as  enunciated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  there  is  no  complaint.  Mr. 
Asquith  said  that  their  principle  was  to  give  the  fullest  informa¬ 
tion  compatible  with  military  security.  But  the  charge  is  that  that 
principle  has  been  ignored  in  practice,  that  information  has  been 
kept  close  for  weeks  after  there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  giving 
the  enemy  useful  information  ;  that  gallant  deeds  done  by  British 
regiments,  which  would  have  stirred  the  whole  country,  have 
been  obscured  and  suppressed ;  and  that  the  Censors  have  often 
carried  out  their  duties  in  an  arbitrary  and  irrational  way,  and 
have  contrived  to  put  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  path  of  most 
of  the  neutral  correspondents  in  London.  Whatever  Ministers 
may  say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Censors  wmuld  seem  to 
have  received  instructions  from  the  War  Office  that  the  public  was 
to  be  told,  not  as  much,  but  as  little  as  possible,  and  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  the  views  of  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief — which  proved  so  convenient  a  shelter  and  excuse  for 
British  Ministers — w'ere  shared  to  the  full  at  British  headquarters. 
It  is  often  represented  that  the  Press,  in  its  zeal  for  news  and  an 
exclusive  story,  is  careless  of  the  national  interests.  That  is  an 
unwarrantable  aspersion.  The  Press  has  never  questioned  the 
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necessity  of  a  strict  Censorship.  It  accepted  with  little  demur 
the  ban  on  war  correspondents,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  protest  if  any  breach  of  the  regulations,  by  whomsoever 
committed,  were  summarily  dealt  with.  Its  main  complaint 
is  that  the  Censorship  has  not  been  over-intelligently  exercised 
— every  newspaper  office  in  London  could  furnish  instances  by  the 
score — and  that  those  responsible  for  the  supply  of  official  informa¬ 
tion  have  either  suppressed  or  wasted  material  which  would  have 
been  of  priceless  service  to  recruiting.  The  war  has  been  veiled 
in  a  most  exasperating  mist  of  anonymity.  Military  men  or 
lawyers  are  rarely  good  judges  of  the  value  of  news  or  of  what 
is  likely  to  interest  or  move  the  public,  and  not  until  mid- 
December  was  a  publicist  of  the  standing  of  Sir  E.  T.  Cook 
appointed  an  assistant-director  of  the  Press  Bureau.  The  com¬ 
plaint  that  unfavourable  news  has  been  withheld  from  the  public 
rests  on  a  totally  dift'erent  and  totally  inadequate  foundation. 
For  our  own  part  we  accept  fully  the  Government’s  oft-repeated 
declaration  that  “nothing  has  been  or  will  be  withheld  except 
under  the  stress  of  immediate  military  exigencies.” 

But  blemishes  like  these  assume  their  proper  proportions  when 
we  contemplate  the  splendid  record  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Government 
and  see  wdth  what  thoroughness  of  purpose  and  strength  of  deter¬ 
mination  Ministers  turned  to  make  war  when  war  was  forced  upon 
them.  No  Government  ever  yet  waged  successful  war  except  by 
devoting  to  it  its  whole  thoughts  and  energies.  That  is  what  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  have  done.  Toto  certatum  est 
corpore  regni,  and  the  Opposition  from  the  outset  have  backed  the 
Government  by  every  means  in  their  power.  No  other  line  of 
conduct  was  compatible  with  a  high  standard  of  patriotism,  but 
what  would  not  other  British  Prime  Ministers  have  given  for  such 
a  priceless  advantage?  Take  the  case  of  Pitt,  for  example.  Those 
who  do  not  know  the  history  of  their  own  country  naturally  suppose 
that  “the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm”  of  Napoleon’s  raising 
must  have  had  behind  him  a  united  and  patriotic  Opposition.  No¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  what  a  pitch  of 
unpatriotic  frenzy  the  most  powerful  Opposition  leaders  carried  the 
spirit  of  faction.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  private  letter  from  Fox 
to  his  friend  Grey  which  comes  as  a  startling  revelation  to  those 
who  know  Fox  only  as  a  brilliant  orator,  a  delightful  companion, 
and  the  most  human  and  unselfish  of  men.  “The  truth  is,”  he 
wrote,  “I  am  gone  somewhat  further  in  hate  to  the  English 
Government  than  perhaps  you  and  my  friends  are,  and  certainly 
further  than  can  with  prudence  be  avowed.  The  triumph  of  the 
French  Government  over  the  English  does,  in  fact,  aftord  me  a 
degree  of  pleasure  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  disguise.”  Fox’s 
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enthusiastic  biographers  gloss  over  these  ugly  passages,  which 
seem  so  incredible  to  modern  patriotism.  But  Pitt’s  opponents 
regularly  referred  to  him  in  terms  of  malevolent  execration. 
“The  enemy  of  mankind  is  Pitt,”  wrote .  Creevey  in  1804, 
a  fortnight  before  the  great  Minister  entered  on  his  second 
and  final  administration ;  “  I  detest  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
him  and  all  his  satellites.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  independent  of  his 
dispositions  his  mind  is  of  a  mean  and  little  structure,  much 
below  the  requisite  for  times  like  these — active,  intriguing,  and 
most  powerful,  but  all  in  detail,  quite  incapable  of  accompanying 
the  elevated  views  of  Fox.”  Yet  we  have  just  seen  an  example 
of  “the  incomparable  Charley’s  elevated  views”  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  he  hugged  himself  in  secret  over  the  triumphs  of  the 
French  Government.  Even  the  famous  monument  to  Pitt’s 
memory  in  Guildhall — so  eloquently  apostrophised  by  patriotic 
speakers  on  stirring  national  occasions — was  only  accorded  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  by  77  votes  to  71.  Not 
all  the  Whig  Opposition,  of  course,  took  this  narrow  and  often 
venomous  line.  The  majority  of  patriotic  Englishmen  supported 
Pitt  throughout  the  war  with  France  just  as  their  descendants 
supported  the  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  Cabinets  throughout  the 
Crimean  War,  and  the  Unionist  Government  throughout  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  But  all  these  Ministries  were  sensibly  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  absence  of  complete  national  unity,  and  especially 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  eloquent  voices  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  country  were  raised  in  denunciation  of  their  policy. 

Mr.  Asquith,  therefore,  is  in  far  happier  case  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  No  single  voice  which  commands  authority  in  Great 
Britain  is  raised  against  this  war.  One  or  two  leaders  without 
followers  mutter  in  obscure  corners,  but  no  one  heeds  them. 
Ministers  may  well  be  strong.  They  have  the  noblest  cause  for 
which  war  was  ever  waged,  and  they  have  an  Opposition  which 
asks  only  the  privilege  of  strengthening  their  hands  in  the 
country’s  service. 


Auditor  Tantum. 
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“  Once  the  war  was  over,  Great  Britain  would  in  a  few  years  save  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  war.  With  militarism  crushed,  as  it  inevitably  would 
be,  the  rate  of  expenditure  for  defence  purposes  would  be  cut  in  half, 
thus  saving  more  than  je40,000,000  a  year.” — Sir  George  Paish,  Financial 
Adviser  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  an  interview  in  New  York, 
November  25th. 

“1  hope  that  there  will  be  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  armaments 
as  the  result  of  the  war.  I  should  regard  the  war  as  having  failed  in  one 
of  its  chief  purposes  unless  it  led  to  an  all-round  reduction  in  the  inflated 
cost  of  armaments.” — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  House  of  Commons,  November 

nth. 

“Naval  casualties  : — Ofi&cers  killed  220,  wounded  37,  prisoners  5,  interned 
46.  Men  killed  4,107,  wounded  436,  missing  968,  interned  1,524.” — 
Admiralty  statement,  November  25th. 

“The  British  (Army)  casualties  in  the  western  area  of  the  war  up  to 
October  31st  are  approximately  57,000  of  all  ranks.” — The  Prime  Minister, 
November  13th. 

(The  casualties  of  the  Army  have  probably  been  doubled  since  this 
calculation  was  made.) 

Will  it  bring  comfort  to  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  nearest 
and  dearest  during  this  war  to  learn  that  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
George  Paish,  with  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
apparently  in  more  or  less  complete  agreement,  the  lives  so  nobly 
laid  down  will  result  in  a  saving  on  armaments  of  forty  millions  of 
pounds  a  year?  Have  the  men  who  represent  us  on  the  sea,  are 
fighting  in  the  air,  and  those  others  who  are  struggling  for  our 
cause  on  the  battlefields  on  the  Continent,  a  mental  picture  always 
before  their  eyes  of  the  prosperous  British  taxpayer  of  a  few' 
years  hence  jingling  the  gold  in  his  pocket  and  thinking  of  the 
taxation  he  would  have  had  to  pay  but  for  this  war? 

We  all  of  us  have  our  own  ideals  of  public  life,  but  surely  of  all 
harsh  indecencies  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  fcr  the 
action  of  public  men  who,  while  their  fellow-countrymen  are  giving 
their  all — pouring  out  their  blood  freely  on  alien  lands — talk  of 
the  economy  which  will  result  from  all  the  unspeakable  suffering 
which  is  now  being  endured — young  lives  which  have  been  cut 
off  in  their  prime,  homes  which  have  been  left  desolate  and  bare, 
and  hearts  which  have  been  broken  by  grief.  Are  we  really 
fighting,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  we  may  pay  less  for  arma¬ 
ments — that  we  may  remove  a  rival  who  forced  us  to  spend  large 
sum*  of  money  on  our  Fleet,  for  our  small  peace  Army  offers 
no  scope  for  economy?  Is  this  the  basis  of  our  appeal  to 
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our  splendid  manhood?  Are  we  really,  after  all,  nothing  but  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  who  exhibit  books  and  cards  with  splendid 
sounding  phrases  in  our  windows  to  tempt  men  to  risk  their  lives, 
and  yet  stand  behind  the  counter  with  our  hands  in  the  till, 
counting  the  extra  “few  pieces  of  silver”  which,  as  an  outcome  of 
Armageddon,  we  may  be  able  to  spend  in  personal  comfort  and 
luxury? 

From  other  quarters  comes  the  statement  that  this  war  will 
not  only  result  in  economy  on  our  armaments,  but  will  end  all 
war.  It  is  still  the  same  old  story.  These  prophets  brush  aside 
all  the  failings  of  human  nature  which  render  policemen  necessary 
in  our  cities  and  towns,  and  tell  us  that  wars  are  made  by  states¬ 
men,  diplomatists,  soldiers  and  sailors  and  armament  firms. 
There  is,  in  their  opinion,  no  such  thing  as  religious  or  racial 
animosity ;  between  nations  there  are  no  jealousies.  Once  the 
democracies  rule,  we  shall  discover  all  the  hidden  and  admirable 
qualities  in  men’s  hearts ;  all  the  Powers  will  join  together  in 
the  bond  of  a  peace  which  no  misunderstanding  can  break ;  there 
will  be  no  quarrels  over  territory  or  trade  or  ideals  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  some  superhuman  agency  at  The  Hague  will  not  be 
able  to  adjust.  The  millennium  dawned  in  England  this  spring, 
and  the  greatest  war  in  history  occurred  in  August;  once  again, 
when  we  can  hear  the  cries  of  agony  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
we  are  told  that  the  millennium  is  again  at  hand,  and  that  human 
passions  and  human  failings  will  be  mastered  in  the  future,  and 
that  this  is  the  last  of  all  wars. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  idealists  and  the 
political  pacifists.  The  former  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
have  little  influence  apparently  on  the  course  of  our  national  life ; 
they  are  seldom  seen  within  the  House  of  Commons,  they  do  not 
meet  to  discuss  the  profits  which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  this  or 
that  bloody  battlefield,  or  this  or  that  terrible  struggle  on  the  sea. 
In  their  opinion  all  war  is  hateful,  and  they  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  preparations  for  or  the  prosecution  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  how'ever  much  their  fellow-countrymen  may  be  convinced 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  punish  the  oppressor  or  the  aggressor. 
They  sympathise  with  no  man  who  makes  war,  and  they  look 
forward  to,  and  work  for,  an  age  when  war  will  be  no  more. 

The  only  flaw  in  the  idealist’s  armour  is  that,  at  a  moment 
when  Central  Europe  is  soaked  in  blood,  he  lives  in  peace  and 
security  in  a  country  which  is  protected  by  the  very  force  which 
he  decries.  He  profits  in  his  happy  and  undisturbed  home  life 
and  his  prosperous  business  relationships  by  the  agencies  he 
denounces.  It  is  a  nice  point  whether  the  best-defended  country 
in  Europe  is  a  suitable  place  of  residence  for  those  who  preach 
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a  [wlicy  of  non-resistance  of  aggression  and  urge  that  all  arma¬ 
ments  should  be  swept  away. 

In  some  measure  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  has  become  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  idealists  in  his  arresting  book,  Armageddon — and 
AfterA  He  looks  forward,  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  prophet, 
to  the  coming  of  a  new  age,  and  he  seeks  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  those  whose  hopes  have  not  been  dissolved  by  bitter  exi)erience 
and  whose  fresh  eyes  look  through  and  beyond  the  present,  with 
its  tangle  of  problems,  to  a  better  future.  In  his  introduction 
Mr.  Courtney  makes  an  appeal  ; — 

Of  course,  there  is  obvious  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  immediate 
settlement  of  peace  conditions  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  But  the 
relief  from  pressing  anxiety  when  this  horrible  strife  is  over,  and  the  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  delivered  us,  must  not  be  allowed  to  gild 
and  consecrate,  as  it  were,  systems  proved  effete  and  policies  which  intelli¬ 
gent  men  recognise  as  bankrupt. 

“The  moment  of  deliverance  will  be  too  unique  and  too  splendid  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  grown,  if  not  cynical,  at  all  events  a 
little  weary  of  the  notorious  defects  of  humanity,  and  who  are,  perhaps 
naturally,  tempted  to  allow  European  progress  to  fall  back  into  the  old 
well-worn  ruts.  It  is  the  young  men  who  must  take  the  matter  in  hand 
with  their  ardent  hopes  and  their  keen  imagination,  and  only  so  far  as 
they  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  great  amelioration  will  they  have  any 
chance  of  doing  yeoman  service  for  humanity.” 

Unfortunately  the  author,  who  emerges  in  this  volume  as  an 
idealist,  develops  later  into  something  different.  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  armaments,  of  the  influence  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
the  work  of  diplomatists,  of  the  activities  of  armament  firms,  and 
rather  misses  the  fundamental  factors  of  which  all  these  agencies 
are  merely  the  outward  expression.  Armageddon — and  After  is 
the  best  statement  of  the  ideals  of  the  idealist  which  has  yet  been 
put  forward,  but  it  still  leaves  the  main  problems  untouched  and 
unsolved. 

In  his  last  pages  the  author  sums  up  his  position  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  : — 

“  As  we  survey  the  possible  reforms  which  are  to  set  up  a  new  and  better 
Europe  on  the  ruin  of  the  old,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  with  some  dis¬ 
quietude  :  Who  are  the  personalities,  and  what  are  the  forces  required  for 
so  tremendous  a  change?  Who  are  sufficient  for  these  things?  Are  kings 
likely  to  be  saviours  of  society?  Past  experience  hardly  favours  this 
suggestion.  WTll  soldiers  and  great  generals  help  us?  Here,  again,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  a  very  natural  suspicion.  Everyone  knows  that  a  benevolent 
despotism  has  much  to  recommend  it.  But,  unfortunately,  the  benevolent 
are  not  usually  despotic,  nor  are  despots  as  a  rule  benevolent.  Can  diplo- 
inatists  help  us?  Not  as  far  as  they  continue  to  mumble  the  watchwords 
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of  their  ancient  mystery  :  they  will  have  to  learn  a  new  set  of  formul®,  or 
more  likely,  perhaps,  they  will  find  that  ordinary  people,  who  have  seen  to 
what  a  pass  diplomacy  has  brought  us,  may  work  out  for  themselves  some 
better  system. 

"  Clearly  the  tasks  of  the  future  will  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  intelli- 
gent,  far-sighted  philanthropic  reformers  in  the  various  States  of  the  world, 
who  will  recognise  that  at  critical  periods  of  the  world’s  history  they  must 
set  to  work  with  a  new  ardour  to  think  out  problems  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  want  fresh  and  intelligent  minds,  specially  of  the  younger  idealists, 
ardent,  and  energetic  souls,  touched  with  the  sacred  fire,  erecting  the  fabric 
of  humanity  on  a  novel  basis. 

“  Democracy  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  new  Europe.  It,  too,  bad 
better  refurbish  its  old  watchwords.  It  has  got  to  set  itself  patiently  to  tiie 
business  of  preventing  future  wars  by  the  extension  of  its  sympathies  and 
its  clear  discernment  of  all  that  imperils  its  future  development  and  progress. 

“Above  all,  it  has  got  to  solve  that  most  diflBcult  problem  of  creating  a 
Public  Will  and  a  Common  Conscience  in  Europe,  a  conscience  sensitive  to 
the  demands  of  a  higher  ethics,  and  .will  have  to  enforce  its  decrees  against 
obstructives  and  recalcitrants.  We  do  not  see  our  way  clear  as  yet,  it  is 
true.  But  we  have  a  dim  idea  of  the  far-seen  peaks  towards  which  we  must 
lift  our  eyes.  It  is  the  greatest  enterprise  which  humanity  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  face,  and,  however  difl&cult,  it  is  also  the  most  splendid.” 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that  Europe  is  segregated, 
as  though  it  were  a  kind  of  hell  which  lagged  far  behind  Asia 
and  America,  where  already  the  sway  of  the  idealist  was  absolute. 
In  the  second  place,  we  are  tempted  to  picture  the  young  men 
of  all  the  European  nations — speaking  different  languages,  gather¬ 
ing  together  in  some  sort  of  conference — for  that  seems  to  be 
the  intention ;  all  natural  barriers  of  prejudice  will  be  forgotten ; 
with  the  Sermon  on  thn  Mount  on  their  lips,  these  young  men 
of  many  nations,  free  from  all  national  prejudices  or  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  patriotic  ardour,  will  plan  to  set  up  a  nev.^  Heaven  on  earth. 
This  is  a  book  to  be  read,  but  it  is  also  a  book  which  by  reason 
of  the  very  splendour  of  its  vision  will  dishearten  and  discourage 
those  of  us  who  know  the  world  as  it  is — and  know  that  it  does 
not  yet  conform  to  the  hopes  of  the  idealist. 

The  political  pacifists  are  a  class  apart ;  they  are  men  of  the 
world,  not  infrequently  rather  quarrelsome  in  temperament  and 
grasping  after  the  good  things  of  the  world.  They  object 
to  war,  not  because  it  brings  sorrow'  and  ruin,  but  because 
it  costs  money.  They  are  always  calculating  what  they  as  pai^y 
politicians  could  do  if  only  ten  millions  could  be  taken  off  the 
Navy  Estimates  and  five  millions  off  the  expenditure  upon  the 
Army.  This  is  the  subject  of  their  speeches,  and,  unlike  the 
idealists,  they  appear  to  be  unmoved  by  the  terrors  of  war  and 
are  content  to  ignore  them,  filling  men’s  eyes  with  the  glamour 
of  gold  and  all  that  it  may  buy  in  the  way  of  bodily  comfort  and 
luxury.  The  political  pacifists  are  ambitious  of  power  and  honours 
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—quite  a  diil'ereut  thing  from  honour.  Of  all  the  M.P.’s  and 
others  who  fought  against  the  sums  required  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  Navy,  which  of  them  either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  on 
a  platform  ever  spoke  of  the  consequences  of  a  naval  defeat  to 
this  country  ?  Many  of  them  are  educated  men,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  wars  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  remember  the  terrible  carnage  in  the  Crimea,  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa;  in  each  case,  in  part  at 
least,  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  measures  taken  for  preserving 
the  peace. 

No  one  w'ho  has  any  knowledge  of  our  history  is  unaware  of  the 
many  thousand  lives  which  have  been  lost  because  this  or  that 
crisis  found  us  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves  or  those  who  look 
to  us  for  protection.  Unpreparedness  in  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation  breeds  war,  and  not  peace.  The  present  devastation  of 
slaughter  which  is  sweeping  over  Central  Europe  would  never 
have  occurred  if  Germany  had  not  been  led  to  believe  that  we 
should  not  fight  even  though  she  crushed  Belgium  under  her  iron 
heel  and  overran  France,  battering  down  the  last  defences  of 
Paris.  Germany  placed  her  faith  in  the  political  pacifists  in  this 
country ;  she  believed  that  they  controlled  the  Government  and 
represented  the  nation.  The  late  Earl  Roberts  advocated  mea¬ 
sures  wdiich  the  present  w'riter  believed  to  be  unwdse ;  but  if 
Germany  had  been  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  that  great  soldier 
dominated  this  nation,  giving  courage  to  its  sons  and  power  to 
its  forces,  we  may  be  sure  that  Germany  would  never  have 
entered  upon  this  titanic  struggle ;  and  time  might  have  adjusted 
the  scales  so  as  to  render  the  war  an  unsubstantial  nightmare — 
passing  with  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  morning. 

Since  the  w’ar  opened  there  has  been  a  general  agreement  that 
there  should  be  a  truce  of  party  politics.  No  one  would  willingly 
break  this  compact,  but  there  are  two  sides  to  such  an  agreement. 
If  the  one  party,  which  happens  to  be  in  Opposition,  consents 
to  bury  its  differences  with  the  party  in  power  and  to  say  nothing 
of  the  errors  of  judgment  for  which  we  are  now  paying  in  treasure 
and  in  lives,  it  follow's  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  political 
pacifists  shall  preserve  a  fitting  silence,  and  shall  not  shock  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  by  calculating  what  amount  of  economy 
each  life  which  is  offered  up  on  the  national  altar  will  represent 
and  what  shall  be  the  terms  of  victorious  peace.  No  one  can 
study  the  history  of  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  without  realising 
the  blindness  of  such  politicians  in  that  they  failed  to  recognise 
that  neighbouring  Powers  were  persistently  and  constantly  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  Armageddon  which  they  regarded  as  inevitable.  These 
publicists  living  in  our  midst,  down  to  the  very  last  moment  of 
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peace,  told  us  that  the  German  Fleet  had  not  been  more  than 
doubled  in  strength  with  any  idea  of  interfering  with  our  freedom 
of  the  use  of  the  sea,  that  the  growth  of  the  German  Army 
was  no  business  of  ours,  and  the  subterranean  activity  of  German 
diplomatists  did  not  concern  us. 

“  Peace  with  honour  ”  was  our  motto ;  we  w'ere  counselled  to 
change  it  to  “peace  with  or  without  honour — but  peace  because 
peace  is  cheap.”  The  political  pacifist  told  us  on  a  thousand  plat¬ 
forms  that  peace  meant  profit — yellow  sovereigns,  bright  shillings, 
and  useful  pence.  Whatever  might  occur  on  the  Continent,  let  us, 
at  all  costs,  keep  out  of  the  maelstrom  and  go  about  our  business- 
making  what  money  we  could  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  This  was  the  way  of  worldly  wisdom  :  this  was  the  way 
to  dividends. 

On  the  night  of  August  4th  war  was  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  On  that  very  morning  the  Daily  News,  in 
a  leading  article,  strongly  urged  the  Government  to  stand  aside 
and  take  no  action  to  defend  the  right.  It  declared  : — 

“  Sir  Edward  Grey  suggests  that  so  far  as  the  economic  consequence 
to  this  country  is  concerned,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between 
the  loss  we  should  suffer  if  we  remained  neutral  and  the  loss  we  shall 
suffer  by  entering  into  the  war.  Sir  Edward  is  not  well  versed  in 
economics,  and  we  fear  he  has  gravely  misapprehended  this  matter. 
If  we  remained  neutral  we  should  be,  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view,  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  United  States.  We  should 
be  able  to  trade  with  all  the  belligerents  (so  far  as  war  allows  of  trade  with 
them);  we  should  be  able  to  capture  the  bulk  of  their  trade  in  neutral 
markets ;  we  should  keep  our  expenditure  down ;  we  should  keep  out  of  debt ; 
we  should  have  healthy  finances. 

“Sir  Edward  Grey  contends  that  we  are  bound  to  make  a  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  Germany  a  casus  belli.  We  shall  not  ask 
whether  he  would  have  treated  a  similar  violation  by  France  as  a  casus 
belli,  but  we  shall  point  out  that  Sir  Edward  did  not  assert  that  we  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  defend  Belgium’s  neutrality  by  force  of  arms.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  all  the  Belgian  Government  asked  of  us  was  diplomatic 
intervention.  If  we  are  under  no  treaty  obligation  in  the  matter  of 
Belgium,  then  there  is  no  question  here  of  our  honour. 

“  The  real  argument  put  forward  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  this  question 
was  that  of  our  interests.  He  declared  that  our  vital  interests  are  bound 
up  with  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  he  drew  a  picture  of  all  the  neutral 
States  of  Northern  Europe — Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark — being  absorbed 
by  Germany.  The  picture  does  not  persuade,  because  we  see  no  probability 
of  its  ever  representing  the  facts,  and  while  Sir  Edward  Grey  asserted 
our  interest  in  Belgian  neutrality,  he  did  not  prove  it,  and  with  infinite 
regret  we  must  confess  ourselves  unconvinced.” 

We  may  contrast  this  suggested  sacrifice  of  our  honour  to 
commercialism  with  the  lofty  act  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  who,  on  August  2nd,  realised  our  duty  to  ourselves 
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and  friends,  and  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  promising  the 
Government  the  support  of  the  Opposition,  and  with  Mr.  Asquith’s 
own  declaration,  on  August  6th,  if  the  Administration  “had 
dallied  or  temporised  ”  (when  Germany  tried  to  bargain  for  our 
neutrality  by  appeals  which  she  should  have  known  could  not 
be  responded  to),  “we,  as  the  Government,  should  have  covered 
ourselves  with  dishonour,  and  we  should  have  betrayed  the 
interests  of  this  country.” 

The  Daily  News  had  steadily  opposed  year  after  year  by  every 
means  in  its  power  the  provision  which  was  made  for  maintain¬ 
ing  our  naval  supremacy  because  this  supremacy  cost  money,  and 
so  convinced  was  it  that  the  millennium  was  at  last  about  to  dawn 
that  it  encouraged  an  agitation  for  cutting  down  the  Fleet  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  reflected  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Press  which  supported  the  Government  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Westminster  Gazette.  In  Liberal  circles  there 
was  no  statesman  more  unpopular  than  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  because  he  refused  to  sell  his  country  to  buy  votes.  He 
had  inherited  all  the  hatred  with  which  Mr.  McKenna,  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  was  regarded  in  1909-1910.  Events  have  shown  that 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  onsweep  of  events  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  were  either  ignorant  or  callous,  and  they  owe  their  lives 
and  freedom — note  the  anomaly — to  the  fact  that  their  policy  was 
defeated.  Though  the  provision  which  was  made  for  British 
armaments  was  not  adequate,  it  at  least  spared  us  from  the  fate 
of  Belgium.  Surely  public  men  whose  errors  have  been  so  publicly 
exposed  would  do  well  not  to  calculate,  while  the  most  terrible 
war  in  history  is  still  in  progress,  how  many  shekels  of  silver  will 
be  saved  as  a  result  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  which  the  men  of  our 
armies  and  fleets  are  making. 

The  political  pacifists  always  fail  to  understand  the  elementary 
facts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  defence  policy.  They  assume 
in  their  ignorance  that  because  the  British  Isles  are  surrounded 
by  water  therefore  the  inhabitants  are  safe.  The  exact  con¬ 
trary  is  the  fact.  The  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  are  not 
only  no  protection,  but  actually  constitute,  if  we  do  not  command 
them  with  our  men-of-war,  an  aid  to  any  enemy  who  desires  to 
strike  a  fatal  blow  at  us.  The  sea  is  the  best  medium  for  invasion. 
Transports  heavily  laden  wdth  troops  can  move  over  water  twenty 
times  as  fast  as  soldiers  can  move  over  land.  An  army,  such  as 
the  army  which  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
has  first  to  study  a  vast  number  of  problems,  strategical  and 
tactical.  In  its  course  may  lie  rivers,  towns,  villages,  woods, 
hills,  and  valleys.  The  staff  officers  of  an  invading  force  must 
study  the  natural  features  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  and 
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must  become  acquainted  with  the  artificial  obstacles  which  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  created.  They  must  also  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  as  Belgium,  and 
we  know  by  recent  experience  what  that  resistance  may  be.  In 
the  case  of  an  invasion  oversea  there  are  very  few  strategical 
or  tactical  problems.  The  water  is  flat ;  all  the  invader  needs  is 
a  suitable  port  of  embarkation  on  his  own  coast  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  suitable  port  of  disembarkation  on  the  enemy’s  coast. 
Once  he  has  made  these  selections,  the  transport  of  troops,  in 
the  absence  of  inimical  naval  power,  is  the  simplest,  the  most 
rapid,  and  the  cheapest  operation  of  war. 

On  August  ith,  if  we  had  not  possessed  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety  in  ships  of  war  and  of  trained  men,  Germany  might  more 
easily  have  invaded  this  country  than  she  did  in  fact  invade 
Belgium.  It  is  not  an  arduous  operation  to  carry  soldiers  across 
the  water  if  the  safety  of  the  line  of  maritime  communication  is 
assured.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  passage  has  been 
completed,  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  land  the  men,  provided  the 
State  which  has  to  be  attacked  is  unde)’  the  rule  of  political 
pacifists  who  have  consistently  opposed  adequate  measures  of 
defence.  If  we  had  had  such  a  fleet  and  such  an  army  as  it  was 
urged  by  these  economists  that  we  should  have,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  country  should  not  have  shared  the  fate  which  has  over¬ 
taken  Belgium ;  and  then  good-bye  to  old-age  pensions.  National 
Sickness  Insurance,  Labour  Exchanges,  our  prosperity,  our 
wealth,  and  our  cherished  institutions  and  our  freedom;  London 
might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Louvain.  This  is  a  statement  which 
is  made  deliberately,  and  it  is  one  which  will  be  confirmed  by 
any  sailor. 

Those  public  men  w’ho  would  have  thrown  open  this  country 
to  invasion  by  the  (rermans  now  tell  us  that  this  war  will  end 
militarism.  What  is  meant  by  militarism?  If  the  wmrd  is 
intended  to  represent  the  spirit  which  has  underlain  and  inspired 
German  policy  for  years  past,  then  it  may  be  that  this  anticipa¬ 
tion  will  be  realised.  But  let  us  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  w  ord  militarism  and  by  the 
spirit  which  has  been  dominant  in  Germany.  Professor  Church, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg,  and  author  of 
the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  has  defined  for  us  the  condition  of 
Germany  on  the  eve  of  the  w^ar.  Eeplying  to  one  of  the  bellicose 
German  professors.  Dr.  Church  has  declared — 


“  Your  reference  to  militarism  brings  up  in  my  mind  the  conviction  thnt 
this  war  began  potentially  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Emperor  William  II. 
ascended  the  throne,  declared  himself  Supreme  War  Lord,  and  proceeded 
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to  prepare  his  nation  for  war.  His  own  children  were  raised  from  their 
babyhood  to  consider  themselves  soldiers,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  destiny 
of  slaughter;  and  here  in  America  we  know  even  his  daughter  only  by 
her  photograph  in  a  colonel’s  uniform.  And  as  with  his  own  children,  so 
all  the  youth  of  his  Empire  were  brought  up. 

“  Going  far  away  from  your  great  philosopher,  Kant,  who,  in  his  Categorical 
Imperative,  has  taught  us  all  a  new  golden  rule,  the  national  spirit  of 
Germany  has  been  fed  on  the  sensual  materialism  of  Nietzsche,  on  the 
undisguised  blood  thirst  of  General  von  Bernhardi,  on  the  wicked  dreams  of 
Treitschke,  and  on  the  weak  morality  of  von  Billow;  and  we  behold  in 
every  scrap  of  evidence  that  we  can  gather  from  your  Emperor,  his  children, 
his  soldiers,  his  statesmen,  and  his  professors  that  Germany  held  herself 
a  nation  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  superior  to  it,  and  predestined 
to  maintain  that  superiority  by  war. 

“In  contrast  to  this  narrow  and  destructive  spirit  of  nationalism,  we  in 
America  have  learned  the  value  of  humanity  above  the  race,  so  that  we 
cherish  all  mankind  in  the  bosom  of  our  country.  Therefore  we  can  do 
nothing  but  execrate  the  conduct  of  your  Emperor,  who  has  driven  his 
troops  to  slaughter  their  brethren  and  be  slaughtered  by  them  in  this  bloody 
and  unspeakable  conflict. 

“And  so,  at  last,  my  dear  Dr.  Schaper  (one  of  the  German  professors), 
we  find  ourselves  shocked,  ashamed,  and  outraged  that  a  Christian  nation 
should  be  guilty  of  this  criminal  war.  There  was  no  justification  for  it. 
.\rmed  and  defended  as  you  were,  the  whole  world  could  never  have  broken 
into  your  borders.  And  while  German  culture  still  has  something  to  gain 
from  her  neighbours,  yet  the  intellectual  progress  which  Germany  was 
making  seemed  to  be  lifting  up  her  own  people  to  better  things  for  them¬ 
selves  and  to  an  altruistic  service  to  mankind. 

“Your  great  nation  floated  its  ships  in  every  ocean,  sold  its  wares  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  enjoyed  the  good  favour  of  humanity, 
because  it  was  trusted  as  a  humane  State. 

“But  now  all  this  achievemeilt  has  vanished,  all  this  good  opinion  has 
been  destroyed.  You  cannot  in  half  a  century  regain  the  spiritual  and 
material  benefits  which  you  have  lost.  Oh,  that  we  might  have  again  a 
Germany  that  we  could  respect,  a  Germany  of  true  peace,  of  true  progress, 
of  true  culture,  modest  and  not  boastful,  for  ever  rid  of  her  war  lords  and 
her  armed  hosts,  and  turning  once  more  to  the  uplifting  influence  of  such 
leaders  as  Luther,  Goethe,  Beethoven,  and  Kant  I 

“But  Germany,  whether  you  win  or  lose  in  this  war,  has  fallen,  and 
the  once  glorious  nation  must  continue  to  pursue  its  course  in  darkness 
and  murder  until  conscience  at  last  bids  it  withdraw  its  armies  back  to 
its  own  boundaries,  there  to  hope  for  the  world’s  pardon  upon  this  inexpiable 
damnation.’’ 

It  may  be  that  when  the  casualties  of  the  war  run  into  millions, 
England,  France,  Eussia,  and  Belgium  wdll  at  last  achieve  victory 
over  this  German  militarism.  The  price  that  these  countries  will 
have  to  pay  in  human  lives  and  treasure  will  be  heavy,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  not  a  father  or  a  mother  bereft  of  son, 
or  a  widow  mourning  her  dead,  who  will  not  confess  that  if  this 
end  be  gained  it  was  worth  the  sacrifice.  If  German  militarism, 
as  defined  by  Mr.  Church,  and  as  it  is  understood  by  the  man  in 
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the  street  when  he  refers  to  the  Germans  as  Huns,  is  stamped 
out,  the  whole  world  will  breathe  more  freely. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  by  militarism  is  meant  armaments,  then 
it  is  certainly  not  a  fact  that  this  war  will  lead  to  navies  and 
armies  being  swept  away.  If  as  a  result  of  hostilities  the  German 
Empire  is  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  Europe,  the  competition  in 
armaments  will  still  continue.  During  the  last  fifteen  years 
Germany,  it  is  true,  has  set  the  pace  ;  she  was  ruining  herself  and 
others  by  the  standard  of  expenditure  which  she  imposed  upon 
her  own  population,  and  the  standard  was  being  raised  year  by 
yeax.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  German  Fleet  had  had  no  exist¬ 
ence,  we  may  be  sure  that,  though  the  expenditure  on  navies  and 
armies  might  not  have  attained  the  high  scale  which  they  did 
attain,  the  expenditure  would  still  have  inevitably  advanced  owing 
to  many  causes.  The  expectation  that  this  war  wull  kill  the 
contest  in  armaments  rests  on  no  foundation.  The  idea  that  out 
of  this  contest  will  emerge  some  sort  of  League  of  Peace,  and 
that  the  nations  will  agree  to  disband  their  navies  and  armies,  and 
that  they  will  place  their  confidence  on  some  international  body 
with  its  headquarters  at  The  Hague,  is  a  chimera. 

In  effect,  what  the  political  pacifist  desires  may  be  stated  quite 
briefly.  He  declares  in  effect  that  the  British  people  desire 
merely  to  hold  what  they  have ;  there  is  no  intention  of  acquiring 
fresh  territory.  “It  is  realised,”  he  states,  “that  the  British 
Empire  is  quite  large  enough.  Moreover,  we,  who  represent 
progressive  political  thought,  ask  for  nothing  more  than  equality 
of  treatment  throughout  the  world.  We  desire  to  enjoy  no 
greater  trade  advantages  than  are  enjoyed  by  others.  So  far  as 
the  sea  is  concerned,  we  wish  merely  to  be  permitted  to  go  about 
our  business,  sending  our  goods  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
and  receiving  in  return  products  which  we  require.  We  are  the 
most  peaceable  of  people;  we  entertain  no  desire  for  territorial, 
commercial,  or  political  advantages  which  are  inimical  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.” 

The  political  pacifist  apparently  regards  himself  as  a  reasonable 
being  who  is  guilty  of  no  act  which  can  by  any  means  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world.  He  forgets,  however,  several  considera¬ 
tions  which  are  seldom  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Powers.  He  overlooks  the  remarkable  fact 
that  he  and  his  fellow-citizens  occupy  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
world’s  land  surface,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  within  the 
temperate  zone  and  is  suitable  for  white  settlement.  He  is  bound 
to  admit,  peace-lover  as  he  professes  to  be,  that  this  vast  and 
rich  empire  was  founded  by  force.  It  was  created  by  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  acting  in  conjunction  with  absent-minded  statesmen, 
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The  British  Empire  never  had  behind  it  a  welt  politik,  unless  it 
be  during  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  people  of  the  British 
Isles  have  been  the  uncomplaining  victims  of  an  Imperial  move¬ 
ment  which  they  did  not  foster,  but  from  which  they  now  profit. 
The  majority  of  them  took  little  or  no  interest,  until  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  period,  in  the  extension  and  the  development  of 
the  British  dominions. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  majority  of  our  people  believed  that  on  the 
first  opportunity  the  Colonies  would  cut  the  painter  linking  them 
to  the  Mother  Country.  They  were  taught  by  the  economists  that 
this  was  the  inevitable  tendency.  Kealising  nothing  of  the  value 
of  the  Empire,  they  conceded  to  the  Dominions  so  much  rope  that 
at  last  their  kith  and  kin  oversea  became  suspicious  of  some 
sinister  intention  and  sat  down  to  consider  if,  after 'all,  it  would 
profit  them  to  cast  adrift  from  the  Mother  Country,  with  her 
great  and  growing  demand  for  their  produce,  with  her  immense 
wealth,  enabling  them  to  raise  money  on  cheaper  terms  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  with  her  formidable  armaments,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Fleet  exercising  unchallengeable  supremacy  in  all  the 
seas  of  the  world.  The  result  has  been  that  the  painter,  having 
been  let  out  by  the  Mother-ship  to  the  little  craft  in  her  wake, 
these  small  vessels,  realising  the  disadvantages  of  independence, 
have  themselves  drawn  in  the  painter  and  thus  come  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Mother-ship.  This  movement  culminated  last 
summer  in  the  spontaneous  offers  of  assistance  from  the  Dominions 
to  help  fight  the  battles  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  year 
ago,  if  anyone  had  prophesied  that  our  kith  and  kin  w'ould  stand 
by  us,  offering  their  manhood  and  their  treasure  in  fighting  against 
Germany,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  false  prophet. 

How  does  the  w’orld  strike  a  foreigner  w'hen  he  looks  at  the 
map?  He  sees  that  one-quarter  of  its  surface  is  coloured  British 
red,  and  that  in  its  wide-sweeping  territories  there  is  a  white 
Imputation  of  about  sixty  millions — only  sixty  millions.  These 
sixty  millions  are  the  rulers  over  about  350,000,000  coloured  native 
races,  and  in  trade  and  in  commerce  they  enjoy  all  the  economic 
advantages  which  flow  from  over-lordship.  The  foreigner  will 
notice  that  in  the  British  Isles  the  Free  Trade  system  has  been 
established  and  that  he  profits  from  it ;  but,  such  are  the  anomalies 
which  exist  under  the  British  flag,  the  great  Dominions  are 
Protectionists,  and  thus  the  British  Empire  gains  the  advantages 
of  both  systems.  It  may  be  that  the  foreigner  will  sit  dowm  and 
wonder  why  sixty  million  people  should  have  inherited  a  quarter 
of  the  earth.  If  he  turns  to  any  book  of  statistics,  he  will  see 
that  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  land-surface  of  the  globe 
is  divided  between  thirty  or  forty  other  countries.  He  will 
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notice  the  great  density  of  population  which  exists — or  rather 
existed — in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  Japan,  in  Italy,  and 
elsewhere,  and  he  will  be  inevitably  driven  to  w’onder  whether, 
if  a  League  of  Peace  be  formed,  he  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  agreeing  that,  now  that  force  has  done  all  that 
it  can  do  in  the  extension  of  the  British  Empire,  he  should 
range  himself  beside  the  British  people  in  agreeing  that  force  as 
a  means  of  arbitrament  between  peoples  can  be,  if  not  abolished, 
at  least  concentrated  under  the  control  of  some  impartial  body 
at  The  Hague. 

This  is  the  position  which  exists  at  this  moment.  We,  the 
sixty  millions  of  white  people  of  the  British  Empire,  possess  a 
quarter  of  the  land-surface  of  the  world,  and  the  political  pacifists 
have  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  a  League  of  Peace  should  be 
formed  for  the  abolition  of  the  force  by  which  this  anomalous 
condition  in  the  distribution  of  territory  was  effected.  He  assumes 
that  now  that  he  has  secured  all  that  he  desires  of  the  earth  and 
the  produce  thereof,  he  should  be  ]iermitted  to  rest  in  peace. 
This  is  exactly  what  in  former  centuries  the  political  economists 
of  Carthage,  Borne,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Holland  desired.  When 
we  had  attained  the  vigour  of  full  nationhood  and  had  achieved 
our  independence,  it  was  we  who  refused  to  leave  our  neighbours  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  conquest.  One  after  another  we 
wrested  from  them  vast  stretches  of  territory.  Are  we  so  simple- 
minded  as  to  believe  that  to-day  virility  counts  for  nothing ;  that 
force  can  be  abolished  by  the  universal  agreement  of  mankind. 
We  may  be  sure  that  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  human 
nature,  wnth  all  its  defects,  its  cupidity,  its  jealousy,  and  its 
cunning — which  the  political  pacifist  frequently  practises  in  his 
own  small  circle — force  will  remain  the  final  court  of  appeal 
between  nation  and  nation,  as  it  is,  in  the  last  resort,  between 
individual  and  individual.  There  is  talk  of  a  League  of  Peace 
drawing  its  inspiration  and  its  authority  from  The  Hague.  Of  all 
the  idealistic  movements  since  the  Christian  religion  w^as  estab¬ 
lished,  there  has  been  none  which  has  proved  so  alluring  to  the 
jiarsimonious  and  so  disappointing  and  disheartening  to  the 
idealist  as  the  movement  which  the  Czar  of  Bussia  inaugurated  on 
the  very  eve  of  Germany’s  active  efforts  to  increase  the  strength 
of  her  armaments. 

The  peace  conferences  became  war  conferences.  The  Hague 
became  the  inspiration  of  the  new  movement  in  armaments.  The 
delegates  came  away  full  of  suspicion  one  of  the  other.  A  new 
contest  for  force  began.  It  was  realised  that  the  nations  w^ere 
antagonised  and  that  each  looked  for  safety  not  to  treaties,  but 
to  its  own  armaments.  Conventions  were  drawn  up  and  signed. 
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but  where  are  they  to-day?  What  is  their  value?  They  are 
all  so  many  scraps  of  paper.  They  have  not  contributed  to  save 
I'.urope  from  the  most  terrible  war  which  has  ever  devastated 
it ;  they  have  not  robbed  that  war  of  any  of  its  horrors ;  they 
are  not  contributing  to  bring  that  war  to  a  speedier  end.  The 
whole  peace  movement  lies  in  ruins — largely  because  it  was  based 
on  a  desire  for  economy  and  not  on  an  increased  respect  for 
human  life  or  national  honour.  It  was  a  movement  fostered  by 
[X)litical -pacifists  in  this  country  pre-eminently  and  in  some  other 
countries  also.  It  was  claimed  that  peace  was  cheap;  therefore, 
let  the  world  foster  peace  because  it  paid.  These  triflers  with 
the  deeper  promptings  of  men  of  blood  and  honour,  who  regard 
all  admirals  and  generals  with  contempt,  must  turn  to  one  of 
these  men  for  inspiration,  if  they  would  rescue  the  world.  The 
late  Admiral  Mahan,  sailor  and  historian,  wrote  these  words, 
which  the  political  economist  would  do  well  to  ponder  ;  — 

“I  believe  with  full  intensity  of  personal  conviction  that 
when  moral  motives  come  to  weigh  heavier  with  mankind 
than  material  desires,  there  will  be  no  war,  and  coincidently 
therewith  better  provision  of  reasonable  bodily  necessities 
to  all  men. 

“The  truth  still  remains  as  stated  by  Jesus  Christ  twenty 
centuries  ago,  that  between  material  and  moral  motives  men 
and  nations  must  commit  themselves  to  a  definite  choice, 
one  or  the  other,  not  both.  So  far  as  the  advocacy  of  peace 
rests  on  material  motives  of  economy  and  prosperity,  it  is 
the  service  of  Mammon,  and  the  bottom  of  the  platform  will 
drop  out  when  Mammon  thinks  that  war  will  pay  better.” 

In  these  words  the  American  historian  has  wiitten  the  epitaph 
on  the  peace  movement  of  The  Hague,  with  all  its  shams,  and 
deceptions,  and  evasions,  which  has  contributed  to  the  agony 
through  which  European  civilisation  is  now  passing.  The 
political-pacifist  stands  revealed  by  the  fierce  flame  which  is 
consuming  Europe  not  as  the  idealist,  but  as  the  sordid  servant 
of  [Mammon. 
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THE  GEEMAN  STATE  OF  MIND. 


We  are  already  getting  accustomed  to  living  in  the  midst  of 
superlatives.  The  war  is  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  mankind 
has  known ;  armies  and  fleets  are  larger  and  stronger  by  far, 
artillery  is  far  more  terrible,  plans  and  operations  take  a  far 
wider  range,  the  economic  drain  is  far  more  deadly  than  ever 
before.  The  effect  of  war  in  promoting  national  solidarity  is 
quite  without  precedent  in  most  of  the  States  engaged.  In  this 
country  we  have  the  most  resolute  military  effort  the  nation  has 
ever  made ;  we  have  the  completest  suspension  of  political 
quarrels  in  our  history.  We  have  had  the  most  striking 
Ministerial  appointment  and  the  most  effective  speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment — if  compelling  members  to  alter  their  minds,  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  did  on  August  3rd,  be  the  test  of  effectiveness.  And  so 
one  might  go  on. 

But  there  is  one  thing  as  remarkable  as  any  other  sign  of  the 
times.  It  has  not  been  very  attentively  considered,  although  we 
have  all  marvelled  at  it  more  or  less  :  I  mean  the  exhibition  made 
of  itself  by  the  mind  of  Germany.  Among  so  much  that  is  uncer¬ 
tain  about  the  future,  this  is  fairly  sure  :  that  the  intellectual 
and  moral  prestige  of  that  nation  will  not  recover  in  our  time 
from  the  effects  of  this  display.  It  has  astounded  even  those  who 
thought  they  realised  the  mental  condition  into  which  Germany 
had  got  itself  after  several  generations  of  patting  itself  on  the 
back  and  stewing  in  its  own  juice.  The  ignorance,  the  want  of 
understanding,  the  monstrous  vanity,  the  moral  cowardice,  the 
debility  of  reasoning,  the  feverish  inconsistency,  the  total  sur¬ 
render  to  the  basest  emotionalism,  the  general  lack  of  nerve  and 
vicious  temper  shown,  have  certainly  made  the  profoundest  im¬ 
pression  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  combatant  or  neutral. 

In  anticipation  of  a  certain  line  of  criticism  I  should  like 
to  say  that  this  is  not  a  condemnation  of  all  Germans  in  heaps, 
but  of  a  prevalent  German  mental  state  and  attitude.  Many  of 
us  know  Germans  to  whom  nothing  in  this  paper  applies.  For 
my  part,  some  of  the  best  experiences  of  my  life  are  connected 
with  Germany.  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  a  strong  admirer  of 
what  is  admirable  in  the  qualities  and  achievements  of  that 
wonderful  people.  I  know  well  that  millions  of  Germans  never 
desired  the  peace  to  be  broken.  Yet  there  is  this  state  of  mind ; 
which  is  by  no  means  confined,  as  some  of  us  appear  to  believe, 
to  a  governing  class  or  a  military  caste. 
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Still  less  is  it  a  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  Prussia.  No  doubt 
the  trouble  originated  long  ago  in  that  historic  stamping-ground 
of  unmitigated  militarism ;  but  the  manifestations  discussed  here 
are  not  merely  Prussian.  One  might  suppose,  from  reading  much 
of  our  current  comment  on  the  war,  that  only  Prussian  officers 
could  order  the  murdering  of  harmless  civilians  in  batches  before 
their  families’  eyes ;  that  no  Bavarian  is  capable  of  getting  mad- 
drunk  ;  and  that  if  a  Hessian  dragoon’s  pockets  are  found  to  be 
full  of  silver  spoons  he  must  have  brought  them  all  the  way  from 
Krahwinkel.  And  certainly  it  has  been  assumed  with  confidence 
that  the  arrogance  and  folly  which  made  the  war  were  exclusively 
Prussian.  It  is  not  so.  Strong  as  the  mutual  dislike  of  Prussians 
and  other  Germans  was  before  the  war,  and  will  be  after  it,  the 
Empire  was  more  “  verpreusselt”  at  the  beginning  of  this  crisis 
than  it  had  ever  been,  and  many  of  the  most  dangerous  influences 
upon  the  public  mind  were  of  altogether  non-Prussian  origin. 
Treitschke,  a  Czech  by  blood  and  Saxon  by  birth  and  uiibringing, 
is  the  most  conspicuous  example. 

It  may  be  more  interesting  to  approach  the  main  question  by 
a  somewhat  indirect  route,  and  to  make,  first  of  all,  a  few 
remarks  upon  a  detail  of  the  German  state  of  mind  which  has 
been  industriously  advertised  day  after  day  ever  since  the  opening 
of  the  war.  I  mean  German  confidence.  We  hear  somewhat  less 
of  this  than  we  did,  yet  even  now,  after  more  than  four  months 
of  the  war,  men  like  Herr  Gwinner  and  Herr  Thyssen  are  volubly 
declaring  their  unshaken  conviction  that  their  country  cannot 
[X)ssibly  be  anything  but  victorious ;  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
as  I  write,  has  just  been  assuring  the  Reichstag  that  “under  the 
banner  of  our  Army  and  the  flag  of  our  Fleet  we  shall  conquer.” 
The  Press  continues,  with  pathetic  perseverance,  to  assure  its 
readers  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  eminent  person  is  completely 
at  ease  about  the  result  of  the  w'ar.  English  people  returning 
from  Germany  since  the  war  began  have  come  home  deeply 
impressed  with  the  confidence  shown  by  all  classes  of  Germans ; 
their  German  friends  seemed  to  have  talked  to  them  of  nothing 
else,  except  the  frightful  fate  reserved  for  England  when  the 
time  comes  for  trampling  upon  her. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  this  talking  at  the  top 
of  the  voice  about  confidence  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
nation  is  in  a  pitiable  state  of  apprehension ;  as  well  it  may  be. 
Confidence  is  like  good  manners ;  the  more  people  have  of  it  the 
less  they  talk  about  it.  Let  us  be  fair  to  a  great  people.  They 
are  not  a  nation  of  idiots.  If  they  have  ever  felt  anything 
properly  to  be  called  confidence,  as  distinct  from  feverish  hopeful¬ 
ness,  in  the  final  success  of  their  armies,  they  must  be  much 
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stupider  than  we  have  any  right  to  think  them.  If  they  feel 
confidence  after  four  months  of  what  has  been  happening  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  at  large. 

The  thing  is  transparent.  Let  us  contrast  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s  assurance  to  the  Reichstag  with  what  he  said  to  our 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  on  the  day  when  he  demanded  his  passports. 
The  Chancellor  was  off  his  pedestal  on  that  occasion.  Sir  Ernest 
Goschen  has  told  us  that  he  found  his  Excellency  “very  agitated,” 
that  he  w'as  “so  excited,  so  evidently  overcome  by  the  news  of 
our  action,  and  so  little  disposed  to  hear  reason,”  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  discussion  with  him.  He  “harangued”  Sir 
Ernest  for  “  about  tw'enty  minutes  ” ;  he  said  that  our  action  was 
“terrible,”  and  that  “it  was  like  striking  a  man  from  behind 
while  he  was  fighting  for  his  life  against  two  assailants.”  It  is 
hard  to  see  what  grounds  the  Chancellor  has  to-day  for  greater 
confidence  than  he  felt  then  ;  it  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  complete 
breakdown  of  Germany’s  war  plans  has  made  things  far  worse  than 
he  supposed  they  were  going  to  be.  And  what  the  Chancellor 
feels  is  felt  by  every  German  who  can  use  his  wits.  Of  what 
value,  if  we  consider  it  coolly,  is  the  continuous  volume  of  profes¬ 
sions  of  confidence  made  privately  to  British  and  neutral  persons, 
or  published  to  the  wmrld?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  German 
w'ould  be  candidly  communicative  to  any  non-German  on  the  state 
of  his  own  or  the  public’s  feeling?  Should  w'e  be  so,  if  we  were 
in  their  shoes? 

The  truth  is  that  when  the  armies  were  mobilised  for  the  defence 
of  the  Fatherland,  every  German  tongue  and  pen  was  mobilised 
for  the  same  purpose.  Yet  for  all  the  care  wdth  wdiich  the  fiction 
of  universal  freedom  from  anxiety  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Press, 
even  there  an  occasional  leakage  of  the  truth  has  taken  place. 
One  finds,  for  example,  bitter  allusions  to  the  spreading  of  panicky 
ideas  by  "  Miessmacher  ” — a  slang  term  that  may  be  rendered 
as  “Dampers”  or  “Wet  Blankets.”  Nobody  who  knows  Ger¬ 
many  will  doubt  that  the  tribe  of  Miessmacher  is  numerous  and 
active  behind  the  veil  drawn  over  German  public  opinion. 

Not  that  there  was  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  German 
arms  to  achieve  victory,  so  far  as  the  fighting  by  land  went.  On 
the  contrary,  that  confidence  was,  at  the  outset,  supreme.  It 
was  not  the  bringing  of  our  Army  into  the  war,  but  the  menace 
of  our  sea-power  and  money-power  that  dashed  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  no  doubts  at  all  of  his  ability  to  smash  the 
French  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  deal  decisively  with  the  Russians 
at  his  leisure.  He  honestly  believed  the  British  Army  to  be 
quite  useless,  and  considered  that  the  pitting  of  it  against  even 
a  numerically  inferior  German  force  would  be  an  act  of  murder. 
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It  seems  to  be  established  that  even  those  of  the  higher  military 
command  nursed  these  delusions. 

Yet  in  that  very  confidence  in  the  unquestionable  material 
excellence  of  the  German  armies,  well-founded  as  it  was,  there 
was  that  German  quality  of  feverish  exaggeration  which  we  in 
England  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  sign  of  moral  weakness. 

A  British  officer  showed  me,  some  time  ago,  a  letter  received  by 
him  from  a  German  friend,  a  staff  officer  then  wdth  the  advance 
through  Belgium.  (It  had  been  posted  in  London,  by  the  way.) 
The  Germans  had  not  yet  encountered  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force.  “Your  troops  are  going  to  experience  something,”  said 
the  writer.  “I  cannot  understand  the  British  action  in  sending 
them.  As  for  us,  we  must  conquer;  anything  else  is  unthinkable 
of  armies  which  advance,  like  ours,  with  a  most  iron  victory-will 
{niit  eisernstem  Siegeswillen),  and  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last 
drop  of  German  blood.  For  us  it  is  all  a  settled  thing,  ordained 
by  God.” 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  letter  a  glimpse  of  that  peculiarly 
German  idea  which  runs  throughout  the  literature  of  German 
confidence,  that  nothing  can  go  amiss  with  Germany’s  cause  if 
all  Germans  continually  exercise  the  “will  to  victory.”  The 
notion  that  a  people  conquers  by  being  wholly  determined  to 
conquer,  irrespective  of  mere  military  facts,  has  been  vigorously 
promulgated  by  the  most  distinguished  pens.  It  illustrates  a 
characteristic  of  which  I  have  more  to  say  later  :  the  curious  one¬ 
sidedness  and  innocent  national  egoism  of  the  German  mind. 
Those  who  speak  and  write  in  this  way  would,  I  believe,  be 
honestly  surprised  at  the  suggestion  that  “will  to  victory”  is  a 
game  at  which  any  number  can  play,  and  that  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Eussia  may  be  playing  it  too.  That  the  moral  force 
of  the  Deutsches  Volk  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put 
together  does  not  seem  at  all  a  laughable  proposition  in  Germany. 
It  comes,  in  effect,  to  this  :  that  Germany — it  used  to  be  Prussia 
only — is  by  nature  so  immeasurably  and  permanently  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  if  she  ever  did  suffer  defeat  it  would  not 
be  because  there  was  anything  really  wrong  with  Germany ;  it 
would  only  be  because  she  had  not  fully  given  her  mind  to  the 
matter,  and  by  no  means  because  her  opponent  had  given  proof 
of  greater  strength  or  capacity. 

If  anyone  chooses  to  think  this  an  unfair  or  exaggerated  account 
of  a  prevailing  German  idea  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  written  large 
over  German  literature  of  the  past  three  generations  at  least,  and 
in  monstrous  characters  over  that  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
Fostered  by  Government  in  the  schools  and  the  universities,  it 
dominates  them  ;  it  inspires  the  whole  national  life.  The  mystical 
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worship  of  Germanism  has  completely  possessed  the  modern 
German  mind. 

1  have  called  this  form  of  patriotism  mystical.  There  has 
certainly  never  been  anything  like  it  in  England,  or,  I  think, 
anywhere  outside  Germany.  Britons,  from  time  to  time,  have 
entertained  a  very  high  notion  of  their  own  importance  in  the 
world ;  but  they  have  never  said  of  themselves,  as  the  high  priests 
of  Germanism  do  loudly  and  honestly  declare  of  their  own  people, 
that  the  salvation  and  development  of  white  civilisation  depends 
upon  their  complete  dominance  over  all  other  nations.  When 
we  read  a  period  of  English  history  of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  proud,  we  do  not  exclaim  at  the  marvel  of  a  race  so  super¬ 
human  having  temporarily  forgotten  itself.  We  are  proud  of  our 
nation,  but  we  realise  that  it  consists  of  human  beings,  and  that 
its  destiny  depends,  not  upon  any  Divine  preference  for  us  above 
our  neighbours,  but  upon  its  own  qualities  and  acts.  We  can, 
and  we  constantly  do,  laugh  at  ourselves  as  a  nation ;  a  thing  at 
which  more  than  one  German  visiting  England  has  expressed  to 
me  his  amazement  and  his  sense  of  sacrilege. 

This  spirit  of  nationalism — vague,  boundless,  supernatural, 
exclusively  self-contemplating,  and  (I  venture  to  suggest)  essen¬ 
tially  tribal  and  barbaric — is,  of  all  the  things  we  are  fighting, 
the  one  that  is  most  difficult  to  understand.  So  far  as  it  is  intelli¬ 
gible  at  all  by  the  citizens  of  maturer  States,  it  seems  mere 
enfantillage  ;  and  so  it  is,  for  the  childish  simplicity  of  the  German 
mind  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  thing  about  it.  Eor 
children  can  be  recklessly  naughty;  and  they  can  be  “badly 
brought  up.” 

It  is  generally  held  that  this  cult  of  Germanism  came 
to  its  final  and  most  dangerous  development  in  the  work  of 
Treitschke,  who  stripped  it  of  all  the  gentler  part  that  w'as  so 
deeply  reverenced  by  Carlyle,  and  produced  the  gospel  of  the 
imposition  of  German  ideas  and  ways  of  life  upon  all  the  world 
by  German  might.  That  is  part  of  the  truth  about  Treitschke. 
I  have  but  one  or  two  remarks  to  make,  because  I  have  not  seen 
them  emphasised  elsewhere,  about  the  influence  of  that  very 
remarkable  mind. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  good  deal  of  wffiat 
Germany  has  taken  seriously  in  Treitschke’s  work  is  imaginative 
nonsense.  Treitschke  began  as  a  poet,  and  remained  so,  under  all 
his  political  and  academic  trappings,  to  the  end.  He  was  never  a 
great  poet,  and  the  verses  which  were  his  first  publication  could 
probably  have  been  equalled  by  the  smallest  singer  of  Stuckert. 
But,  though  he  never  approached  to  the  nobler  calm  of  all- 
embracing  vision,  he  had  and  retained  the  passionate  imagination 
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through  which  it  is  sometimes  reached.  It  was  the  romance  and 
the  creative  violence  of  Prussian  history  that  made  the  Saxon- 
Czech  a  Prussian  by  adoption,  and  the  enraptured  historian  of 
Prussian  power.  I  suppose  all  in  this  country  who  seriously 
profess  the  study  of  history,  and  also  know  Treitschke’s  writings, 
are  agreed  that  those  of  them  which  have  exerted  most  influence 
are  simply  inspired  pamphleteering  ;  and  I  believe  he  did  not  claim 
to  write  history  “objectively.”  But  what  was  acceptable  in  his 
gospel  was  nevertheless  swallowed  whole  by  the  generation  to 
which  he  preached. 

Por  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  German  thought  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  acting  upon  the  national  temperament,  that  Germans 
have  almost  lost  the  habit  of  inquiring  whether  a  doctrine  is  true. 
They  consider  first  whether  it  is  an  acceptable  thing  to  believe, 
and  only  then  do  they  consider  whether  it  presents,  on  cursory 
examination,  a  superficial  appearance  of  hanging  together. 
Intellect  and  reason  are  all  very  well ;  but  what  really  matters  is 
Will.  What  is  desired  to  be  true  has  got  to  be  true ;  and  if  the 
Nature  of  Things  is  opposed  to  that  resolve,  so  much  the  w'orse 
for  the  Nature  of  Things.  “The  world,”  declared  Treitschke, 
“is  governed  by  Valour  and  the  Will  to  Power.”  As  for  brains, 
they  are  “not  placed.”  And  chief  among  the  things  which 
Germany  has  resolved  must  come  true  is  her  dream  of  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  all  white  civilisation  by  German  Kultur.  As  Treitschke 
put  it  in  one  of  a  hundred  passages  to  the  same  effect :  “  A  day 
must  come  when  the  nations  will  realise  that  the  battles  of  the 
Emperor  William  (the  First)  did  not  merely  create  a  German 
Fatherland,  but  gave  a  more  just  and  more  rational  order  to  the 
whole  civilised  world.” 

But  if  we  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  Treitschke 
we  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  most  serious  error  in  regard  to  the 
German  tribal  ambition  which  threatens  the  world.  We  are  apt 
to  confuse  it  with  that  deadly  creed  of  Prussian  conservatism,  the 
assimilation  of  which  by  Treitschke  made  him  acceptable  in 
Berlin.  This  mistake  is  already  widely  spread  among  us. 
Treitschke  looked  to  the  capture  of  the  world  by  German  Kultur. 
But  what  that  essentially  bookish  intellect  really  meant  by  that 
was  not  what  modern  Germany  means  by  it.  He  regarded  as 
necessary  to  the  Kultur-State  of  his  ideal  a  certain  political  char¬ 
acter — a  character  which  very  few  educated  Germans,  for  all 
the  inspiration  they  have  found  in  his  writings,  regard  with 
favour  nowadays.  His  Kultur-State  is  a  fantastically  hideous 
affair  of  all-pervading  State  absolutism,  exercised  by  a  Divine- 
right  monarchy  set  above  Parliamentary  control,  imposing  a 
personal  will  upon  an  absolutely  submissive  and  docile  people. 
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This  was  for  him  the  only  sound  and  successful  method  of  organis¬ 
ing  and  employing  the  national  energies  for  the  increase  of  national 
might — that  being  the  object  of  national  existence ;  and  if  it  be 
thought  remarkable  that  any  man  outside  a  lunatic  asylum  could, 
in  our  time,  seriously  propound  all  this,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Treitschke  was,  in  fact,  a  monomaniac,  and  that  he  lived 
his  life  in  the  strange  alien  world  of  persons  afflicted  with  total 
deafness.  It  was  his  adoration  of  power  and  his  ideal  of  the 
dominance  of  Germanism,  not  his  constructive  politics,  that 
appealed  to  the  vigorous  and  undisciplined  imagination  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Scarcely  any  German  outside  the  darkest  corners  of 
Prussian  Toryism  would  uphold  in  these  days  his  State-ideal. 
For  the  German  lust  after  world-power  is  not  a  product  of  reac¬ 
tionary  ideas  in  domestic  politics.  On  the  contrary,  revolu¬ 
tionaries  like  Wagner  have  been  among  the  loudest  prophets  of 
the  saving  of  mankind  by  Germanism,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  now  want  Germany  to  rule  the  earth  would 
rather  it  were  done  by  a  much  more  intelligently  and  liberally 
governed  Germany  than  exists  to-day.  It  was  no  Prussian  reac¬ 
tionary,  no  strutting  General,  but  Herr  Bassermann,  the  very 
able  leader  of  the  great  bourgeois  party  of  the  National  Liberals, 
who  declaimed  the  other  day  :  “  We  shall  hold  fast  for  all  time 
the  countries  which  have  been  fertilised  by  German  blood.  Our 
burning  love  for  our  German  F atherland  makes  us  strong  enough 
to  offer  the  greatest  sacrifices.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  what  we  have 
won,  and,  over  and  above  that,  acquire  all  that  we  need.  By 
bloody  war  to  splendid  victory — that  is  the  motto  of  this  great 
time.”  The  creed  of  this  good  man  and  his  followers,  as  of  most 
educated  Germans,  is  political  freedom  and  self-respect— for 
Germans ;  and  there  you  have  in  sharp  relief  that  monstrous 
national  one-sidedness  which  amazes  all  who  come  into  contact 
with  it. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  German  Ivultur  when  its  right  to 
determine  the  future  of  mankind  is  proclaimed  to-day,  as  it  has 
been,  more  or  less  candidly,  in  a  library  of  books,  a  score  of 
recent  professional  manifestoes  and  a  cloud  of  journalistic  writ¬ 
ings?  What  is  this  higher  achievement  of  the  human  spirit 
in  defence  of  which  so  many  thousands  of  innocent  people  have 
been  murdered ;  in  demonstration  of  which  so  many  pockets 
have  bulged  with  blood-stained  loot,  and  so  much  stolen  liquor 
has  been  guzzled?  What  is  it  that  has  been  so  persistently  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  “barbarism  ”  of  Eussia — Russia,  where  one  finds 
the  most  striking  contemporary  development  of  almost  every  art, 
and  a  national  spirit  almost  visibly  preparing  itself  to  give  a  new 
and  nobler  impulse  to  all  mankind?  German  Kultur  means  the 
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achievement  by  Germany  in  a  supreme  degree  of  all  the  results 
of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  in  the  modern  world.  This 
claim,  which  is  of  old  standing,  has  long  been  known  to  other 
nations,  who  have  treated  it  as  entertaining  rather  than  out¬ 
rageous.  It  has  been  set  down  for — and  of  course  it  is — one  of 
those  grotesque  hallucinations  to  which  the  German  imagination 
is  prone.  But  since  Europe  has  gone  to  vvar  about  it,  we  ought 
to  inquire  how  much,  if  anything,  there  is  in  it. 

Now  if  cultural  superiority  meant  what  many  people,  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Germany,  believe  it  to  mean,  the  Germans 
would  have  a  considerable  case.  In  justice  to  our  enemies  it  ought 
to  be  admitted  that  the  volume  of  cultivated  intellect,  the  diffusion 
of  intellectual  and  artistic  tastes  and  pursuits,  in  modern  Ger¬ 
many  is — to  use  a  word  which  Germans  have  cruelly  overworked 
— colossal.  It  is,  I  think,  at  least  equal  to  what  one  finds  in 
France.  It  is  immeasurably  greater  than  what  one  finds  in  this 
country. 

The  Germans  are  a  reading  people,  an  intellectually  inquisitive 
and  enterprising  people.  Modern  German  poetry  is  intensely 
alive;  all  kinds  of  creative  literature  flourish;  criticism  is  active, 
sensitive,  and  thorough ;  German  learning,  with  all  its  short¬ 
comings,  is  monumental.  Music  pervades  the  whole  German 
nation  ;  and  apart  from  music,  the  art  world  in  Germany  is  of 
an  extent  that  must  continually  amaze  English  observers.  What¬ 
ever  they  may  think  of  its  quality,  the  amount  of  original, 
forcible  talent  it  embraces  is  wonderful,  and  the  recognition  and 
sup})ort  given  to  that  talent  are,  to  English  eyes,  more  wonderful 
still. 

It  is  the  full  consciousness  of  these  things,  and  of  the  contrast 
which  Germany  presents  in  this  respect  when  set  beside  other 
nations,  that  accounts  for  the  monotonous  insistence  upon  cultural 
superiority  on  the  part  of  those  who  address  the  world  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  behalf.  The  answer  of  the  world  comes  to  this  ;  that  it 
sympathises  with  any  nation  which  declines  to  be  bossed  and 
l)ullied  and  threatened  with  physical  violence  by  another  nation, 
cultured  or  otherwise ;  and  that,  rfioreover,  the  Germans’  claim 
to  represent  the  highest  development  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
white  races  is  intolerably  vain  and  ridiculous.  And  it  is  a  prime 
psychological  fact  in  the  European  situation  that  Germany  is 
quite  honestly  unable  to  understand  that  answer,  or  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  sincerely  made  by  intelligent  people.  The  idea  of 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind  simply  does  not  exist  for  the  prophets 
of  Germanism.  To  them  it  appears  fantastic  to  deny  the  right 
of  superiors  to  dictate  to  inferiors,  at  the  sword’s  point  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  equally  so  to  deny  that  the  German  people  towers 
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above  all  others  in  Europe  in  every  moral,  as  in  every  material, 
respect.  When  the  directing  mind  of  a  nation  has  arrived  at 
these  conclusions,  and  is  prepared  to  act  upon  them,  bloodshed  is 
as  inevitable  as  anything  in  political  affairs  can  be  said  to  be. 

The  fact  that  Germany  has  got  itself  into  this  singular  mental 
attitude  supplies,  plainly,  the  first  and  most  obvious  answer  to 
the  claim  of  cultural  supremacy.  For  if  such  supremacy  should 
not  mean  the  chastening  of  human  character  and  human  ideals 
in  a  supreme  degree  by  enlightened  self-criticism,  what  should 
it  mean? 

Any  sort  of  self-criticism,  as  the  world  now  realises,  is  alien  to 
that  spirit  in  Germany  which  has  made  the  war.  Self-admiration 
in  the  German  people  has  swollen  to  a  degree  probably  never 
equalled  in  history  ;  unless  Houston  Chamberlain  and  some  others 
are  right  in  ascribing  something  like  it  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
great  age.  But  enough  has  been  said  above  about  the  cult  of 
Germanism.  I  do  not  think  it  unjust  to  speak  of  it  as  essentially 
tribal  and  barbaric,  and  to  say  that  any  people  in  which  such  a 
cult  predominates  is  uncivilised  in  spirit. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  large  moral  facts  about  modern 
Germany  which  take  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  first  must 
be  called,  bluntly,  German  brutality.  I  do  not  refer  particularly 
to  German  methods  in  warfare.  They  are  only  one  result  of  a 
general  leaning  towards  violence,  which  has  always  been  present 
in  the  soul  of  the  people,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  present  generation — a  very  remarkable  and 
melancholy  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact.  And  on  this  point  I  readily  admit 
that  the  Prussian  still  holds  a  marked  pre-eminence  over  other 
types  of  German  nationality.  Nobody  can  live  for  a  week  in 
Prussia  without  feeling  the  presence  of  this  tendency.  It  is  in 
the  very  air.  It  is  in  everything,  from  the  Cancellarial  splutter- 
ings  about  “hacking  through”  a  practically  defenceless  neutral 
State,  to  the  unembarrassed  air  with  which  a  sixteen-stone 
Berliner  will  crowd  a  w'oman  out  of  the  corner  seat  in  a  tram,  or 
the  whole-hearted  gusto  with  which  a  troop  of  mounted  police  will 
charge,  laying  about  them  with  the  flat  of  the  sabre,  right  through 
an  entirely  peaceable  assembly  of  those  most  innocuous  political 
lambs  who  in  Germany  go  by  the  name  of  Socialists.  Euthless 
employment  of  superior  strength  of  any  kind  to  one’s  own  advan¬ 
tage,  and  a  taste  for  the  exercise  of  force  in  general,  are  so  much 
matters  of  ,  course  to  that  strange  people  that  little  things  which 
make  the  ordinary  British  observer’s  fists  tingle  are  constantly 
said  and  done  in  everyday  life  without  exciting  any  comment. 

This  is  a  general  truth.  What  is  the  explanation?  Pace, 
climate,  history,  Frederick  the  Great,  Bismarck,  Treitschke, 
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Nietzsche — people  have  offered  suggestions  enough,  profound  and 
otherwise.  I  remember  reading  somewhere  that  this  Prussian 
peculiarity  is  due  to  the  people  having  received  Christianity  later, 
and  parted  with  it  sooner,  than  any  other ;  which  is  no  doubt  too 
neat  to  be  true;  yet  there  may  be  a  great  deal  in  it.  There  is 
surely  a  very  great  deal  in  the  fact  that  Prussia’s  geographical 
lx)sition  has  forced  her  throughout  her  history  to  concentrate  upon 
war  as  no  other  State  in  modern  times  has  done ;  and  the  essence 
of  war  (as  Lord  Macaulay  observed  some  time  before  Lord  Fisher) 
is  violence.  There  is  the  further  fact  that  Prussia  has  for  its 
most  distinguished  national  her'o  a  clever  cynic  who  openly  denied 
the  existence  of  Divine  Law,  and  whose  career  of  glory  started 
from  an  act  of  undisguised  political  perfidy  and  violence ;  and  I 
personally  believe  that  Prussia — a  State  more  directly  moulded 
by  the  actions  of  its  autocrats  than  any  other — has  never  recovered 
from  the  moral  consequences  of  being  raised  to  greatness  by  such 
a  type  of  genius  as  Frederick’s. 

A  striking  result  of  this  long  tradition  is  the  Prussian  attitude 
towards  war ;  an  attitude  which  has  been  more  or  less  taken  up 
throughout  Germany,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  country.  Any 
people  may  be  attracted  by  the  idea  of  glory  won  in  arms ;  but 
in  Germany  it  is  armed  violence,  with  or  without  glory,  that  is 
treated  as  a  healthy  and  desirable  thing.  And  added  to  this 
one  discovers  in  Germany  a  gloating  over  the  idea  of  military 
ruthlessness,  and  that  senseless  brutality  to  which  all  armies  are 
more  or  less  prone  when  out  of  hand,  that  is,  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  inexpressibly  repugnant.  There  is  a  feeling  that  war  is 
a  kind  of  carnival,  in  which  it  is  the  thing  to  give  free  rein  to 
every  savage  instinct  of  the  human  animal.  The  display,  in 
speech  and  action,  of  this  sentiment  since  the  war  began  has, 

I  suppose,  startled  even  those  who  thought  they  had  fathomed 
its  depth  in  time  of  peace.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
German  journalistic  writing— and  I  may  say  that  German  news¬ 
papers  have  been  brought,  and  are  being  brought,  into  England 
regularly — has  been  this  undercurrent  of  lickerish  delight  in  the 
sufferings  which  the  conquering  hosts  of  Germany  have  imposed, 
and  are  going  to  impose,  on  their  enemies ;  especially,  of  course, 
on  the  English.  The  numerous  and  excellent  minor  poets  of 
Germany  have  bathed  their  souls  in  blood  and  hatred ;  and  so 
have  the  popular  artists.  When  the  comic  journals  are 
depicting  the  vileness  and  cowardice  of  all  or  any  of  the 
Allies,  they  will  put  for  contrast  a  fine,  clean-limbed  young 
German  soldier,  looking  stern  and  noble.  When  the  idea  is 
to  suggest  the  hideous  fate  in  store  for  the  enemy  nations  when 

the  German  soldier  has  got  the  upper  hand,  he  is  represented  as 
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a  leering,  coarse- visaged  lout,  visibly  capable  of  any  atrocity. 
The  whole  volume  of  the  stuff  that  has  been  written  and  drawn 
about  Germany’s  airships  illustrates  this  point.  The  quite  undis¬ 
guised  notion  behind  it  all  is  that  Zeppelins,  when  they  get  to 
work,  will  murder  civilian  populations  wholesale  by  bomb¬ 
dropping  ;  and  the  widespread  and  whole-hearted  rapture  with 
which  that  notion  is  hugged,  and  the  exultation  over  the  imagined 
terror  of  the  enemy  nations,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
effects  of  German  Kultur. 

But  apart  from  these  popular  manifestations  of  what  M.  Ver- 
haeren  unkindly  calls  “  le  sadisme  Allemand,”  the  less  exag¬ 
gerated  forms  of  German  war-thought  are  quite  enough  to  dispose 
of  the  pretension  which  Germany  makes  before  the  world.  As 
Vinogradoff — a  more  original  and  fruitful  mind  than  German 
historical  scholarship  has  produced  for  a  generation — has  written  : 
“A  book  like  that  of  General  von  Bernhardi  would  be  impossible 
in  Eussia.  If  anybody  were  to  publish  it,  it  would  not  only  fall 
flat,  but  earn  for  its  author  the  reputation  of  a  bloodhound.  Main- 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  brutality  happen,  of  course,  in  Eussia,  but 
no  writer  of  any  standing  would  dream  of  building  up  a  theory 
of  violence  in  vindication  of  a  claim  to  culture.” 

Finally,  in  considering  that  claim,  we  must  note  the  surprising 
indiscipline  of  the  feelings  (always  a  very  marked  German  charac¬ 
teristic),  the  nerveless  surrender  to  every  emotion,  even  the 
vilest,  aroused  by  the  state  of  w'ar ;  and,  more  remarkable  still, 
the  treatment  of  that  surrender  as  something  entirely  commend¬ 
able  and  useful  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  professors 
and  publicists  have  revelled  in  the  spectacle  of  Germany  con¬ 
ducting  itself  like  a  bee  in  a  bottle.  In  that  spirit,  they  have 
declared,  Germany  is  unconquerable.  It  is  very  curious.  They 
really  applaud  it.  To  the  non-German  world  this  cultivation  of 
hysteria  is  the  most  striking  evidence  of  all  that  civilisation  has 
not  really  reached  the  spirit  of  Germany.  Self-control,  discipline 
of  mind  and  sense  and  taste,  is  the  beginning  of  all  culture  that 
is  more  than  a  veneer ;  and  it  savours  of  injustice  to  describe 
as  barbarous  a  failing  which  Zulus  and  Eedskins  have  regarded 
as  ignoble. 

The  leading  illustration  of  this  is,  of  course,  the  organised 
insanity  of  “Hate,”  and  the  swelling  admiration  with  which  the 
intellectuals  have  regarded  its  paroxysms.  Note  that  no  less  a 
person  than  Werner  Sombart  has  carefully  explained  to  his 
countrymen  the  inwardness  of  their  feeling  towards  us.  There 
is,  he  proudly  declares,  nothing  rational  about  it  at  bottom.  He 
says  : — 

“The  main  reason  is  that  the  spontaneous  and  elementary  hatred  towards 
England  is  rooted  in  the  deepest  depths  of  our  own  being,  there  where  con- 
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siderations  of  reason  do  not  count,  where  the  ‘  irrational,’  the  instinct  alone 
dominates.  We  hate  in  the  English  the  hostile  principle  of  our  innermost 
and  highest  nature.” 

And  very  nice  too,  in  the  opinion  of  Sombart  and  the  rest  of  the 
Professorenthum !  English  minds,  however,  will  hesitate  to 
accept  this  mystical  account  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  common 
enough  in  our  nurseries,  where  it  is  known  as  “temper.” 
Nothing  nobler  than  that  is  the  explanation  of,  for  instance,  a 
German  publicist’s  exultant  vision  of  his  countrymen  “springing 
at  the  throat  of  the  guilty  Briton  with  such  ferocity  that  his  black¬ 
guard  eyes  will  spring  from  his  head  and  his  miserable  cry  for 
help  be  throttled.” 

******* 

.lust  as  I  conclude  this  paper,  Mr.  Balfour  has  summed  up  in 
a  sentence  the  tragedy  of  the  German  state  of  mind  :  “Unhappily 
for  herself,  unhappily  for  mankind,  Germany  has  apparently  felt 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  be  great,  honoured,  wealthy,  and  secure, 
hut  that  no  nation  worthy  of  the  name,  having  domination  within 
its  grasp,  should  fail  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  pursue  domina¬ 
tion  until  it  was  secured.”  That  is  peculiarly  well  put,  because 
it  reminds  us  forcibly  of  what  is  not  always  remembered  in  the 
offering  of  comment  upon  this  situation — that  Germany  has 
proved  herself  in  the  past  a  great  nation,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  judged  by  every  test  of  greatness  save 
one ;  and  that  one,  strangely  enough,  the  very  test  to  which  she 
has  most  confidently  appealed — the  test  of  civilised  character. 

E.  C.  Bentley. 
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Germany  has  consistently  followed  a  two-fold  policy  towards 
the  United  States.  Always  reckoning  with  the  possibility  of 
a  collision  with  England,  she  has  endeavoured  to  be  on  good  terms 
wdth  the  United  States,  counting  upon  their  support  in  case  of 
a  great  war.  At  the  same  time,  German  statesmen  have  seen 
in  the  Great  Republic  an  economic  and  political  danger  and, 
while  ostensibly  maintaining  excellent  relations  with  the  United 
States,  they  have  stealthily  endeavoured  to  weaken  them  by 
various  ways,  and  especially  by  creating  enmity  between  them 
and  England.  In  leading  German  circles  it  has  been  an  article 
of  faith  that  the  United  States  and  England  are  natural  enemies ; 
that  both  countries  bitterly  remember  the  War  of  Independence 
and  the  quarrels  which  succeeded  it.  It  has  been  an  article  of 
faith  in  Germany  that  Canada  was  coveted  by  all  Americans ; 
that  the  existence  of  that  great  English  Dominion  in  North 
America  was  an  ever-present  cause  of  friction  between  the  two 
Anglo-Saxon  States ;  that  the  Americans  would  take  Canada  as 
soon  as  England  was  involved  in  a  really  serious  war. 

The  two-fold  policy  pursued  by  official  Germany  towards  the 
United  States  may  be  seen  from  the  pronouncements  of  Bismarck, 
the  creator  of  modern  Germany.  At  every  opportunity  Bismarck 
showed  sympathy  to  America  and  flattered  American  sentiment. 
However,  although  he  frequently  publicly  stated  that  there  was 
no  point  of  difference  between  the  German  Empire  and  the  United 
States,  he  combated  secretly  the  Americans  and  their  Monroe 
doctrine.  On  March  13th,  1884,  Bismarck  stated  in  the 
Reichstag  :  — 

“  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  first  European  monarch  who  entered  upon 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States.  Since  then  good  relations  between 
Prussia  and  America  have  become  a  Prussian  heritage  which  the  German 
Empire  has  taken  over.  Since  the  time  when  I  began  conducting  the 
foreign  affairs  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany,  I  have  unceasingly  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  our  relations  with  the  United  States.  ...  I  think  I  may  say 
that  since  the  time  when  I  entered  into  the  Cabinet  up  to  the  present  day 
nothing  has  happened  which  was  likely  to  disturb  the  cordiality  of  German- 
American  relations.  Hence,  I  think  they  are  at  the  present  day  as  friendly 
and  as  intimate  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  I  entered  the  Government.” 

On  July  8th,  1890,  that  great  statesman,  addressing  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  New  Y'ork  citizens,  said  : — 

“  As  a  Minister  of  Prussia,  and  later  on  of  Germany,  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  national  foreign  policy,  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  maintain 
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those  friendly  relations  with  the  North  American  Republic  of  which  the 
great  King,  Frederick  II.,  laid  the  foundation  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  being  the  first  ruler  who  recognised  their  independence.  The 
friendly  relations  existing  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  a 
legacy  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  has  been  highly  valued  ever  since. 
Germany  and  the  United  States  belong  to  that  category  of  States  which 
happily  have  no  cause  to  bear  envy  to  one  another.” 

The  views  publicly  uttered  by  Bismarck  relating  to  the  United 
States  are  most  satisfactory  to  all  Americans.  However,  the 
Iron  Chancellor  secretly  endeavoured  to  antagonise  American 
policy.  In  1913  Herr  Hermann  Hofmann,  the  former  editor  of 
The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  brought  out  his  reminiscences  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  They  are  particularly  valuable,  because  the 
Prince  published,  after  his  dismissal,  his  political  views  in  The 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  in  numerous  articles,  and  Herr  Hofmann 
acted  as  an  intermediary,  standing  in  constant  relation  with  the 
aged  statesman.  Herr  Hofmann  reprinted  in  his  Memoirs  the 
articles  of  which  Prince  Bismarck  was  the  author,  and  these 
betray  unmistakably  their  origin  by  their  marked  and  vigorous 
style.  On  February  9th,  1896,  the  Prince  caused  the  following 
article  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  be  published  in  The  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  :  — 

“The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

“  Some  German  newspapers  continue  discussing  the  so-called  ‘  Monroe 
doctrine,’  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  South 
America.  We  are  of  opinion  that  that  doctrine,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  now  advanced  by  the  American  Republic,  is  an  incredible  impertinence 
(eine  unglaubliche  Unverschamtheit)  towards  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  is  merely  an  act  of  violence,  based  upon  great  strength, 
towards  all  American  States  and  towards  those  European  States  which 
possess  interests  in  America.  If  we  desire  to  state  a  European  doctrine 
similar  to  that  overweening  American  doctrine,  we  must  imagine  that 
some  European  State,  let  us  say  France  or  Russia,  should  claim  that  it 
would  not  allow  any  alteration  of  the  frontiers  of  Europe  to  take  place, 
except  with  its  consent,  or  we  must  imagine  that  some  preponderant  Asiatic 
Power,  such  as  Russia  or  England,  should  advance  the  pretension  that 
it  would  not  allow  a  change  in  Asia’s  political  relations,  except  with  its 
permission!  We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  great  wealth  which 
the  American  soil  has  furnished  to  its  inhabitants  has  caused  part  of  the 
American  legislators  to  overestimate  their  own  rights  and  to  underestimate 
at  the  same  time  the  right  to  independence  possessed  by  the  other  American 
Powers  and  by  the  European  Powers  as  well.” 

In  Bismarck’s  time  and  after  his  dismissal,  Germany,  while 
maintaining  ostensibly  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  relations 
with  the  United  States,  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  oppose 
and  damage  America’s  interests.  More  than  once  has  she  been 
successful,  and  more  than  once  has  Germany’s  anti- American 
[X)licy  led  to  dangerous  friction  between  the  two  States. 
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The  first  quarrel  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
occurred  during  the  time  when  Bismarck  was  still  in  office.  It 
took  place  in  1888  in  connection  with  the  Samoa  Islands,  upon 
the  possession  of  which  the  United  States  and  Germany  possessed 
certain  claims.  In  view'  of  the  great  strategical  importance  of 
these  islands,  w'hich  dominate  one  of  the  great  American  trade 
routes,  the  United  States  had  undoubtedly  the  stronger  claim 
upon  their  ^xissession.  The  friction  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  about  Samoa  became  so  acute  that  both  Powers 
sent  fleets  there.  At  the  most  critical  moment  a  sudden  storm 
destroyed  both  fleets,  and  then  matters  were  patched  up  by 
mutual  agreement. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1898,  the  Spanish-American  War  broke 
out.  The  United  States  discovered  that  all  Continental  Europe 
sympathised  strongly  wdth  Spain.  The  entire  Continental  Press, 
and  the  entire  German  Press  too,  violently  attacked  America’s 
|X)licy,  and  an  attempt  w-as  made  to  create  a  Pan-European  Com¬ 
bination  for  restraining  the  United  States.  However,  the  action 
of  the  Continental  Powers  was  foiled  by  Great  Britain  supjiorting 
America’s  policy.  Although  Germany  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attempt  of  bringing  about  European  intervention, 
German  diplomacy  endeavoured  to  explain  that  England  had 
striven  to  create  a  European  combination  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  Germany’s  loyalty  to  America  had  prevented 
its  success. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  Germany  endeavoured  to 
acquire  the  Philippines.  While  other  countries  had  sent  only  a 
few  ships  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Germany  had,  without  any 
obvious  reason,  despatched  there  her  Pacific  Squadron — a  force 
equal  to  that  commanded  by  Admiral  Dewey.  The  German 
Admiral  Diedrichs  endeavoured  to  foil  Admiral  Dew'ey’s  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  relations  between  the  German  and  American  fleets 
became  so  strained  that  a  battle  between  the  tw'o  was  avoided 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  English  Commander,  who  backed 
up  his  American  colleague. 

In  1901  Germany  induced  England  and  Italy  to  intervene 
jointly  in  Venezuela.  Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  the  joint  naval 
action  was  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  that  country  wdth  a 
view  to  obtaining  satisfaction  regarding  certain  economic  claims 
advanced  by  these  three  Powers  which  the  Venezuelans  had  dis¬ 
regarded.  Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  the  joint  expedition  of  these 
three  European  Great  Powers  on  the  American  Continent,  which 
created  much  excitement  in  the  United  States  and  in  England, 
w'as  purely  economic.  On  December  11th,  1901,  Germany  declared 
that  in  her  proposed  measures  against  Venezuela  she  had  “no 
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purpose  or  intention  to  make  even  tbe  smallest  acquisition  of 
territory  on  the  South  American  Continent,  or  the  Islands 
adjacent.”  That  statement  was  by  no  means  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  With  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Archibald  Cary 
Coolidge,  the  eminent  professor  at  Harvard  University,  w'rote  in 
his  excellent  book.  The  United  States  as  a  Woild  Power  :  ‘‘This 
statement  has  been  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  (the  Monroe  doctrine),  but  it  was  nothing  but  a  statement 
of  intentions  on  a  particular  occasion  and  in  no  way  binding  for 
the  future.”  Commenting  on  Germany’s  American  policy.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coolidge  wrote,  not  without  cause  :  ‘‘Eightly  or  wrongly, 
the  Americans  were  convinced  that  Germany  w^as  ‘  trying  it  on  ’ 
to  test  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  for  greater  security  had  per¬ 
suaded  the  other  two  Powers  to  join  her.  The  loud  and  almost 
universal  condemnation  by  the  English  people  and  Press  of  the 
action  of  their  Government  prevented  resentment  against 
England,  and  since  Italy  scarcely  attracted  attention,  all  the  vials 
of  American  wrath  were  poured  on  Germany.  Por  a  while  the 
situation  was  somewhat  critical.” 

At  the  time  when  English  statesmen  were  considering  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  Venezuela  Expedition  upon  which  they  had 
entered  without  sufficient  consideration,  largely  owing  to  the 
German  Emperor’s  personal  persuasion,  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  a  very  eminent  German  diplomat,  who  explained  to  me  that 
England’s  withdrawal  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  towards  Ger¬ 
many.  If  England  and  Germany  settled  the  Venezuela  affair 
w  ithout  taking  overmuch  notice  of  America’s  protests,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  be  dead,  and  the  United  States  would  observe  an 
attitude  of  becoming  modesty  towards  other  countries  for  at  least 
thirty  years. — Germany  probably  intended  to  use  the  Venezuela 
imbroglio  for  creating  enmity  between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
nations.  She  might  have  suddenly  withdrawn  from  Venezuela 
after  having  deeply  committed  Great  Britain,  or  might  even  have 
gone  a  step  further  hy  siding  at  the  critical  moment  with  America 
against  England. 

The  fact  that  the  best-informed  Germans  hopefully  reckoned 
upon  setting  England  against  America,  or  America  against 
England,  is  borne  out  by  numerous  pronouncements  and  vvitings 
of  most  eminent  Germans,  and  especially  l)y  those  of  General 
von  Bernhardi,  who,  in  his  writings,  contemplates  the  twofold 
possibility  of  either  fighting  the  United  States  with  the  help  of 
Great  Britain,  or  Great  Britain  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States. 

Germany’s  diplomatic  policy  is  confirmed  by  her  Press  policy 
towards  the  United  States.  The  German  Government  attaches 
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great  value  to  public  opinion.  Practically  the  entire  German 
Press  stands  under  Government  influence,  and  the  entire  non- 
Socialist  Press  of  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  edited  by  the 
German  Government.  Germany  has  for  many  years  endeavoured 
to  secure  some  kind  of  control  over  public  opinion  abroad.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  freest 
Press,  the  German  Government  has  exerted  a  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  over  public  opinion  in  curious  ways,  with  which  most 
diplomats  who  have  lived  in  that  country  are  acquainted. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Emil  Witte,  a  former  Press  attach^  at  the  German 
Embassy  in  Washington,  published  at  Leipzig  a  book  on  his 
experiences  at  the  Washington  Embassy.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  that  book,  which  contains  disclosures  most  damaging  to 
the  German  Government,  has  remained  practically  unknown.  It 
is  so  scarce  a  book  that  it  seems  possible  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  bought  up  and  destroyed  all  the  copies  it  could  lay  hands  on. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Witte’s  disclosures  throw  a 
powerful  light  upon  Germany’s  diplomatic  methods,  and  upon 
her  American  policy.  Mr.  Witte  was,  in  spring  1898,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  of  Vienna.  At  that  time 
the  Spanish- American  War  broke  out,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  Press  took  the  part  of  Spain  and 
violently  attacked  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  official 
directions.  Mr.  Witte  was  apparently  the  only  editor  who,  in  a 
leading  article,  advocated  the  cause  of  the  United  States.  His 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  on  the  23rd  April, 
1898,  was  cabled  in  full  to  America,  and  led  to  a  warmly-worded 
letter  of  gratitude  by  the  American  representative  in  Vienna.  As 
Mr.  Witte  thought  that  the  German  and  Austrian  Press  adopted 
so  violent  an  anti-American  attitude  because  German  editors  were 
insufficiently  acquainted  with  American  affairs,  he  determined  to 
go  to  America  and  found  there  a  Press  agency  for  the  information 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  Press.  He  was  prompted  by  the  wish 
to  serve  German  interests,  and  as  an  old  German-American 
journalist  he  considered  himself  well  qualified  for  acting  in  the 
way  intended.  However,  the  German  Government  apparently 
did  not  wish  the  German  and  Austrian  Press  to  be  informed  from 
an  independent  quarter.  The  semi-official  Wolff  Agency  made 
use  of  his  idea,  and  when  Mr.  Witte  arrived  in  America  he  found 
himself  forestalled.  Anxious  to  find  employment,  he  approached 
the  German  Ambassador  in  Washington,  and,  compelled  by  neces¬ 
sity,  became  a  confidential  employee  attached  to  the  Embassy. 
Mr.  Witte  described  his  position  as  follows  : — 


“At  that  time  Busch’s  Memoirs  were  published  in  London.  They  were 
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the  sensation  of  the  day.  Wherever  people  met  they  discussed  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  Bismarck’s  Press  man.  I  became  an  attach^  for  Press  affairs  to 
the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  and  received  my  income  from  the 
secret  Government  Fund  in  Berlin  in  respect  of  services  which  did  not 
very  much  differ  from  those  which  the  late  Moritz  Busch  rendered  to  the 
great  German  Chancellor.” 

I  now  give  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Witte’s  book,  Experiences 
at  a  German  Embassy:  Ten  Years  of  German- American  Diplo¬ 
macy,  by  Emil  Witte,  late  Councillor  of  Legation,  Leipzig, 
1907  :  — 

“ .  .  .  The  public  learns  from  these  pages  for  the  first  time  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  about  German- American  relations,  the  true  state  of 
which  has  been  disguised  and  misrepresented  on  both  sides  of  the  Ocean 
by  a  powerful  and  corrupt  Press.  .  .  .” 

“  ‘  These  Americans  are,  after  all,  incredibly  simple.  They  swallow  any 
bait  greedily  as  long  as  it  is  sufiBciently  sugared  and  placed  before  them 
with  a  friendly  smile.’  I  heard  this  phrase  frequently  from  an  intimate 
friend  of  Herr  von  Holleben,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  at 
the  time  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  attached  to  the  German  Embassy 
at  Washington  in  order  to  attend  to  Press  matters.  That  phrase  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  view  which  prevailed  among  German  diplomats  towards  the 
statesmen  of  the  New  World.  These  views  have  led  to  very  gross  errors. 
After  a  number  of  serious  incidents,  such  as  the  Dewey-Diedrichs  episode 
in  the  Bay  of  Manila,  the  unfortunate  Samoa  affair,  the  Coghlan  affair, 
and  the  Venezuela  imbroglio,  the  diplomats  at  Berlin  suddenly  remembered 
the  old  historic  friendship  which  united  Prussia  and  the  United  States 
since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  they  assured  the  Americans 
that  the  great  Republic  possessed  no  more  faithful  and  sincere  friend  than 
the  German  Emperor^  In  order  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  that 
historical  friendship  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  the  United  States  in 
particular,  the  American  journey  of  Prince  Henry  was  announced.  .  .  .” 

“The  Prince  arrived,  and  he  convinced  himself  and  was  able  to  report 
to  his  Imperial  brother  that  he  was  in  a  country  where  one-third  of  the 
population  was  of  German  birth  or  of  German  descent,  and  was  firmly 
resolved  to  stand  faithfully  at  Germany’s  side  under  all  circumstances.  He 
convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  which  Dr.  von  Holleben 
had  made  to  a  journalist  at  a  time  when  German-American  relations  were 
in  a  critical  state,  that  a  war  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
would  assume  the  character  of  a  civil  war." 

“Dr.  A.  von  Mumm  admitted  to  me  at  Washington  that  Germany  w'as 
responsible  for  the  unhappy  Dewey-Diedrichs  incident  at  Manila.” 

“The  anti-German  attitude  of  the  American  Press  which  was  noticeable 
at  the  time  when  I  entered  upon  my  duties  (January,  1899)  was  not  un¬ 
justified.  I  was  selected,  as  Press  attach^  to  the  German  Embassy  in 
America,  to  make  up  for  the  sins  which  the  German  Press  had  committed 
in  its  blind  desire  to  please  the  men  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse.” 

“When  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  I  received  the  general  instruction  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  silence  the  journals  hostile  to  Germany,  and 
to  convert  them  from  determined  enemies  of  Germany  into  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  Emperor.  Besides,  it  was  my  duty  to  create  the  belief 
in  American  public  opinion  that  the  true  enemy  of  the  United  States  was 
not  Germany,  but  England.  .  .  .  Thus  I  began  my  work.  The  German 
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Ambassador  was  particularly  annoyed  by  the  personal  attacks  which  he 
received  nearly  every  day  from  three  Washington  dailies.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  which  I  received  from  his  Excellency  was  to  try  my  power  of 
persuasion  on  their  editors  with  a  view  to  silencing  them.  I  succeeded 
largely,  and  I  owed  my  success  in  part  to  the  friendly  exertions  of  Count 
M.  G.  Seckendorff,  a  younger  brother  of  the  former  Court  Marshal  of  the 
Empress  Frederick,  who,  during  many  years,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  influential  New  York  Tribune.  Owing  to  his 
personality,  his  connections,  and  his  important  position  in  the  American 
Press,  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  American  authorities  at 
Washington.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  von  Holleben,  and  had 
rendered  him  many  a  service  in  the  Press  before  I  entered  upon  my  duties, 
and  he  assisted  me  in  every  way,  as  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude.” 

“In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  my  mission,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  true  character  of  my  relations  with  the  German 
Embassy  should  remain  a  strict  secret.  In  consequence  of  Herr  von 
Sternburg’s  suggestion,  the  Ambassador  empowered  me  to  assume  the 
part  of  a  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
and  in  that  character  I  had  intercourse  with  the  American  journalists  whose 
acquaintance  I  sought  by  the  Ambassador’s  orders.  Count  Seckendorff,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  knew  of  the  secret,  and  gave  me  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  editors  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and  the  Washington 
Post,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.  In  these  letters  he  intro¬ 
duced  me  as  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
and  pleaded  that  I  should  be  given  opportunity  to  correct  in  their  journals 
the  frequently  erroneous  views  of  the  editors  regarding  Germany’s  policy. 
My  reception  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  proprietor  of  the  Washington  Post,  was 
not  very  encouraging,  because  of  his  experiences  in  Germany.  In  Berlin, 
and  in  other  German  towns,  German  officers  had  demonstratively  gone 
away  from  his  table  when  they  heard  that  he  was  an  American.  I  was 
more  successful  with  Mr.  Noyes,  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star." 

“I  had  a  very  friendly  reception  by  Mr.  Goldwin  West,  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Times.  That  journal  which  hitherto  had  been  one  of  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  German  Ambassador,  published  on  the 
morning  following  my  visit  an  article  in  which  the  necessity  of  preserving 
and  cultivating  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
was  advocated  with  the  greatest  zeal.  I  succeeded  in  arranging  a  meeting 
between  Mr.  West  and  Herr  von  Holleben,  which  was  extremely  satisfactory 
to  both.  Later  on,  Mr.  West  confided  to  me  that  since  that  meeting, 
Herr  von  Sternburg  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  midnight  visitor  in  the 
editorial  sanctum  of  the  Washington  Times." 

“As  I  am  speaking  of  the  local  Press  of  Washington,  I  might  give  an 
amusing  anecdote  showing  how  the  German  Ambassador  was  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  a  sma.u  American.  The  facts  given  in  these  pages  make  it  clear 
how  great  a  weight  Herr  von  Holleben  would  attach  to  obtaining  so  great 
an  influence  upon  a  Washington  daily  that  it  would  in  all  circumstances, 
and  for  any  purpose,  be  at  his  absolute  disposal.  Therefore,  he  eagerly 
grasped  the  opportunity  when  he  was  approached  by  a  journalist,  Mr. 
W.  R.  'Vaughan,  who  came  to  him  with  an  introduction  from  a  Senator 
from  the  West,  and  who  offered  to  bring  out  a  daily  in  Washington  in 
which  as  many  columns  as  he  desired  would  be  at  the  Ambassador’s  dis¬ 
posal.  As  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  capital  for  starting  the  enterprise, 
he  confidently  hoped  that  the  Ambassador  would  assist  him.  On  February 
22nd,  1899,  there  was  really  published  the  first  number  of  Uncle  Sam's 
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American  Eagle,  adorned  with  Mr.  Vaughan’s  name  as  publisher  and 
editor.  However,  Herr  von  Holleben  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  he 
discovered  that  that  journal  was  not  a  daily,  as  he  had  been  promised,  but 
quite  an  unimportant  weekly,  which  was  filled  with  cheap,  syndicated 
articles  furnished  in  stereotype  plate.  At  the  same  time,  one  must  confess 
that  Mr.  Vaughan  took  the  greatest  trouble  to  retain  the  Ambassador’s 
pood  will  by  his  articles.  In  long  periods  he  announced  that  Uncle  Sam’s 
American  Eagle  was  determinedly  opposed  to  America  concluding  an 
alliance  with  any  foreign  Power,  the  unnamed  foreign  Power  being,  of 
course,  England,  and  that  it  would  with  energy  advocate  friendship  with 
Germany.  I  believe  that  Herr  von  Holleben  felt  soon  the  attentions  shown 
to  him  by  Uncle  Sam's  American  Eagle  as  a  burden,  for  nearly  every  week 
Mr.  Vaughan  asked  his  Excellency’s  permission  to  print  a  special  edition 
of  his  paper  for  the  use  of  the  Embassy.  Although  Mr.  Kinne,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Embassy,  was  lavish  in  distributing  gratis  copies  of  that 
journal,  the  remaining  stock  was  so  great  that  it  suflBced  to  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  of  the  whole  Embassy  for  paper  during  many  years. 

“The  attacks  of  the  New  York  Sun  were  a  constant  source  of  anger  for 
the  Ambassador,  and  one  day  I  received  orders  to  go  to  New  York  and  see 
Mr.  Laffan.  I  told  Mr.  Laffan  :  ‘  In  my  quality  of  Special  Correspondent  of 
the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  I  have  repeatedly  been  able  to  discuss 
the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Sun  towards  Germany  with  Herr  von 
Holleben,  the  German  Ambassador.  As  he  is  one  of  the  most  sincere 
admirers  of  all  the  great  features  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Sun,  he 
deplores  most  sincerely  that  your  paper  is  an  opponent  of  Germany’s  policy, 
and  he  is  earnestly  desirous  to  convince  you  of  Germany’s  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  United  States.  I  do  not  ask  anything  from  you  except  that 
your  paper  should  adopt  an  impartial  attitude.’  Mr.  Laffan  listened  to 
me  with  attention,  and  assured  me  that  I  had  not  appealed  to  him  in 
vain,  that  the  attacks  of  the  Sun  upon  the  German  Ambassador  should 
cease. 

“  The  Ambassador  w’as  delighted  when  I  returned  to  Washington  and 
told  him  of  the  success  of  my  journey.  lie  told  me  :  ‘  Nows  we  must  see 
whether  the  rascal  keeps  his  wmrd.  Sit  down  and  write  an  article  and  send 
it  to  the  New  York  Srin.  If  it  appears,  I  will  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Laffan ’s  assurances.’  I  wrote  the  desired  article,  and  it  appeared 
the  next  morning  in  a  prominent  position  on  the  leader  page,  where  it 
filled  a  whole  column.  It  was  signed  with  my  initials,  and  the  editor  had 
given  it  a  send-off  with  some  friendly  words.  When  the  Ambassador  saw 
the  New  York  Sun,  he  said  :  ‘  It  seems  that  we  have  found  the  right  man 
iu  Mr.  Witte,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  no  one  has  been  able  to 
do  before  him  in  converting  the  New  York  Sun.'" 

“  Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  real  attitude  of  German  diplomacy 
in  the  United  States  during  the  time  following  the  Spanish-American  War 
will  find  the  secret  key  in  Germany’s  hostility  towards  and  envy  of 
England.  On  the  13th  of  February,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  Kinne,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Embassy  : — 

“‘Dear  Mr.  Witte,  I  enclose,  in  accordance  with  orders  received,  an 
article  of  the  Washington  Post  of  the  3rd  July,  1898.  Kindly  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  it.  I  am,  yours  very  truly,  A.  Kinne.’ 

“The  article  in  question  treated  ‘  Germany’s  Position  during  the  Spanish- 
.American  War,’  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Fred  F.  Schrader,  a  German- 
American  journalist.  Its  contents  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Western  journals,  and  every  line  betrays  its  inspired  origin. 
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It  is  too  lengthy  to  be  quoted  in  full,  but  the  following  passages  may  be  of 
interest  ^  : — 

“  ‘  ,  .  .  All  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present  position  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  are  aware  that  the  German  Government  observes  an  attitude 
of  absolute  neutrality  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  that  its  neutrality 
is  mitigated  by  its  very  friendly  feelings  towards  the  United  States.  Hence, 
hitherto  no  German  ships  have  been  discovered  supplying  the  Spanish 
squadron  with  coal,  or  strengthening  America’s  enemies  with  artillerists. 
Nevertheless,  the  truth  has  been  systematically  perverted  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  which  are  fully  understood  at  Washington. 

“‘As  Secretary  Chamberlain,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  other  equally 
prominent  men  have  openly  admitted,  England  is  forced  to  conclude  an 
Alliance  with  another  Power,  and  she  has  made  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  surprising  offers  in  order  to  conclude  with  Germany  an  alliance 
directed  against  Russia.  We  have  been  told  that  among  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  made  to  Germany,  there  was  also  one  according  to  which  Germany 
was  to  be  given  a  free  hand  for  enlarging  her  colonial  possessions  under 
the  shelter  of  a  British  guarantee.  In  fact,  Germany  was  offered  colonial 
concessions,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  hitherto  not  become  known. 

“  ‘  For  reasons  best  known  to  the  German  Government,  these  offers  were 
declined.  Great  Britain  was  left  in  her  isolation,  while  Germany  openly 
strove  to  bring  about  more  intimate  relations  with  Russia  and  France. 
All  the  attempts  which  were  made  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  an 
estrangement  between  the  United  States  and  the  German  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  date  from  that  period. 

“  ‘  The  diplomats  at  Washington  are  of  opinion  that  systematical 
endeavours  were  made  at  that  critical  period  to  make  Germany  suspected 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  an  intolerable  position  which  would 
induce  one  side  or  the  other  to  commit  some  rash  act  which  would  bring 
about  a  German-American  war.  In  case  of  such  a  war  Great  Britain  would 
be  able  either  to  offer  to  the  United  States  an  alliance  against  Germany,  or 
to  Germany  an  alliance  against  the  United  States.  However,  to  Great 
Britain  an  alliance  with  a  strong  land  Power  such  as  Germany,  which  is 
Russia’s  neighbour  and  can  immediately  attack  that  country,  is  more 
important  than  an  alliance  with  the  United  States.  In  all  probability, 
England  would  therefore  address  her  offer  in  the  first  place  to  the  German 
Emperor,  and  England’s  enthusiasm  for  her  blood  relations  would  as  quickly 
be  changed  in  favour  of  a  rapprochement  with  Germany,  as  her  attitude, 
friendly  to  Spain,  was  changed  in  favour  of  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

“  ‘  Neither  the  British  Prime  Minister,  nor  the  Queen,  have  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  United  States.  Only  Anglicised  newspaper  correspondents 
abroad,  such  as  Austin  Dobson  and  Robert  Barr,  have  advocated  the  creation 
of  an  Anglo-American  brotherhood.  Secretary  Chamberlain  has  said  some¬ 
thing  about  the  flags  of  the  two  countries  supporting  one  another.  How¬ 
ever,  the  matter  has  not  advanced  far  enough  to  bind  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  a  certain  course  of  policy.  At  a  critical  moment  it  can  quite 
decently  withdraw  and  make  common  cause  with  the  German  Emperor 
after  having  brought  about  a  war  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.”’ 

“This  article  was  not  written  by  a  simple  newspaper  correspondent  such 
as  Mr.  Fred  F.  Schrader,  but  by  the  Chief  of  the  German  Embassy.  He 

(1)  The  quotation  from  The  Washington  Post  is  retranslated  from  the  German, 
as  the  translator  had  no  access  to  the  original. 
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is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  England  made  to  the  German  Government  ‘  surprising  offers 
in  order  to  conclude  with  Germany  an  alliance  directed  against  Russia,’ 
that  Great  Britain  had  given  Germany  a  free  hand  for  enlarging  her  colonial 
possessions  under  the  shelter  of  a  British  guarantee,  and  had  in  addition 
offered  further  colonial  concessions  to  Germany.” 

“The  secret  differences  between  Germany  and  England  found  open 
expression  during  the  Samoa  troubles.”  (In  the  following  pages  the  author 
describes  the  intrigues  whereby  Germany  endeavoured  to  make  mischief 
between  England  and  the  United  States  during  the  Samoa  negotiations. 
These  intrigues  are  at  present  perhaps  of  little  interest.) 

“At  the  time  of  my  presence  in  Washington  there  was  the  danger  of  a 
Customs  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  By  his  reports  to 
the  authorities  in  Berlin,  Herr  von  Holleben  endeavoured  to  create  the 
impression  that  a  German-American  Customs  war  would  not  last  long,  and 
that  Germany  would  be  victorious.  He  endeavoured  to  create  the  same 
impression  in  the  United  States  and  to  impress  public  opinion  in  that  way 
with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  James  Howard  Gore,  Professor  of  the  Columbia 
Cuiversity  at  Washington.  This  gentleman  published  in  The  Forum,  an 
American  monthly,  a  lengthy  article  on  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  in  it  that 
the  United  States  had  every  reason  to  avoid  a  Customs  war  with  Germany. 
.As  the  arguments  and  figures  given  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  me,  I 
made  inquiries,  which  showed  that  they  were  the  identical  arguments  and 
figures  which  were  habitually  employed  by  the  German  Ambassador  and 
his  secretaries.  I  also  discovered  that  the  Professor  had  crossed  with  the 
Ambassador  on  the  same  steamer  to  Europe.  Of  course,  we  cannot  reproach 
the  editor  of  The  Forum  for  having  published  Professor  Gore’s  article.  He 
did  it  undoubtedly  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  hope  of  doing  a  service  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  this  incident  shows  that  even  the 
nominally  most  independent  American  monthlies  are  liable  to  be  secretly 
influenced  by  European  Governments,  and  that  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  as  elsewhere,  is  led  by  the  nose.” 

“It  is  not  generally  known  that  Germany  owes  the  possession  of  the 
Caroline  Islands  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Baron  Speck  von  Stemburg,  who 
represented  Herr  von  Holleben  during  his  leave  of  absence.  Owing  to  his 
influence  with  his  good  friend  Roosevelt,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  them 
for  Germany.  Scarcely  bad  he  achieved  this  difficult  task  when  Herr  von 
Holleben  returned  from  his  holiday,  and  immediately  took  credit  for  the 
acquisition  made  in  his  reports  to  the  Germen  Foreign  Office.  .  .  .  Ger¬ 
many  would  like,  of  course,  to  have  acquired  the  Philippine  Islands 
ic  addition  to  the  Caroline  Islands.  She  has  officially  and  semi-officially 
again  and  again  denied  that  the  German  Government  had  had  any  intention 
to  acquire  Manila  and  the  Philippines.  However,  I  myself  can  be  a  witness 
to  the  fact  that  a  secret  connection  existed  between  the  Philippines  and 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin.  Professor  Blumentritt,  who  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Prague,  and  who  advocated  the  freedom  of  the  revolting  natives, 
formed  the  connecting  link.  Only  a  few  days  before  German  interests  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  were  plqced  under  American  protection,  I  received 
an  official  report  written  by  Professor  Blumentritt  on  the  revolting  natives, 
for  the  use  of  Prince,  then  Count,  Biilow,  which  I  was  to  translate  and  to 
utilise  in  the  United  States  Press.  That  report  contained  the  most  secret 
details  as  to  the  resources  and  reserves  of  the  Philippines,  as  to  their  arma¬ 
ment  and  equipment,  as  to  their  store  of  ammunition  and  food,  as  to  the 
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character  of  their  leaders,  &c.  The  report  concluded  with  a  prophecy  that 
the  Americans  would  never  succeed  in  mastering  the  Philippinoes,  who 
would  gladly  place  themselves  under  a  German  Protectorate.  This  remark 
explains  in  part  the  attention  which  the  German  Admiral  von  Diedrichs 
paid  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  American  fleet.  When  I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  at  a  time  when  Germany  asked  the  United  States  to  protect 
her  interests  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  an  article  based  on  that  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  circulated  in  the  United  States,  I  received  the  short  but 
significant  reply  :  ‘We  must  not  allow  the  United  States  to  become  too 
strong.’  ” 

“  The  German  Ambassador  played  a  very  delicate  and  dangerous  part  in 
the  German-American  movement.  Mr.  John  J.  Lentz,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
a  member  of  Congress,  told  me  :  ‘  Please  tell  the  Ambassador  to  keep  the 
German-American  movement  progressing  with  energy.'  The  Ambassador 
replied,  when  I  gave  him  the  message,  that  ‘  it  was  not  unexpected.’  I 
had  met  Mr.  Lentz  previously  in  the  house  of  Herr  von  Sternburg,  and  I 
met  him  frequently  at  the  Embassy.  As  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Military  Affairs,  and  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the  mos+ 
secret  information,  his  intercourse  with  us  was  not  approved  of  by  American 
people.  Mr.  Lentz  was  an  orator  and  a  firebrand,  aod  he  became  generally 
known  as  organiser  of  the  German-American  indignation  meetings  which 
took  place  in  the  large  towns  in  the  West  and  East,  and  at  which  American 
citizens  of  German  birth  or  German  descent  were  requested  to  fight  at 
election  time  every  American  administration  unfriendly  to  Germany.” 

‘‘Herr  von  Holleben  played  a  very  dangerous  game,  and  in  the  end  it 
cost  him  his  position.” 

‘‘Formerly  official  Germany  and  its  representatives  in  the  United  States 
never  took  any  notice  of  the  German-Americans.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-Ameriean  War,  things  suddenly  changed.  The  formerly  despised 
‘  renegades  ’  became  the  object  of  innumerable  attentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  Ambassador.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States  German 
Veteran  Societies  were  formed,  which,  by  close  interconnection,  became  an 
organisation  of  great  power. 

“  The  Emperor  gave  colours  to  many  of  these  societies,  and  these  were 
handed  over  by  the  Ambassador  in  person  accompanied  by  the  most  imposing 
ceremonies.  Numerous  decorations  and  distinctions  were  bestowed  upon 
German-American  citizens  who  had  acquired  merit  in  promoting  the  German- 
American  movement.  .  .  .” 

‘‘The  surprising  change  of  policy  which  Berlin  adopted  towards  the 
formerly  so  much  despised  German-American  can  easily  be  explained. 
When  the  anti-German  current  in  the  United  States  seemed  to  bring  the 
possibility  of  war  with  Germany  in  sight,  intriguing  German-American 
politicians  and  University  professors  drew  Herr  von  Holleben ’s  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  easiest  force  President  McKinley  and  his  adminis¬ 
tration  to  follow  a  policy  friendly  to  Germany  and  hostile  to  England  by 
making  use  of  the  millions  of  German-American  voters.” 

‘‘I  arrived  in  Milwaukee,  the  most  strongly  German  town  in  the  United 
States,  and  met  there  the  editor  of  the  Oermania  on  the  very  day  when 
that  paper  had  published  a  psean  of  praise  of  Herr  von  Holleben.  I  told 
the  editor,  Herr  Emil  von  Schleiuitz,  the  reasons  why  I  could  not  agree 
with  his  article.  The  editor  admitted  the  justice  of  my  arguments,  and 
told  me  verbally  ;  ‘  Last  year,  when  I  was  in  Berlin,  I  had  conversations 
with  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Money  and  decorations  were  offered  to  me,  and  I  was  to  be  received  by 
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the  Emperor.  However,  the  audience  did  not  take  place,  as  the  Emperor’s 
plans  were  changed  at  the  last  moment.’  Herr  von  Schleinitz  then  asked 
me  to  tell  him  what  I  knew  about  Germany's  readiness  for  war  in  America. 
I  replied  :  ‘  Germany  is  absolutely  ready  for  such  an  event.  That  is,  after 
all,  necessary.’  Herr  von  Schleinitz  replied  :  ‘  I  know  all  this,  and  I  know 
more.  I  have  spoken  with  officers  in  high  positions  in  Berlin,  and  I  have 
heard  surprising  things.  Germany  reckons  very  strongly  upon  the  support 
of  Germans  living  in  the  Western  States.'  Herr  von  Schleinitz  and  I 
looked  at  one  another.  We  knew  !  ” 

“Professor  Schonfeld,  of  the  Columbia  University  at  Washington,  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  my  house,  and  never  tired  of  advocating  tne  foundation 
of  a  great  monthly  review  published  in  the  English  language,  which  was 
to  be  the  organ  of  all  friends  of  Germany  in  America,  and  which  was 
at  all  times  to  be  a  reliable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  for  influencing  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  I  had  much 
sympathy  for  the  project,  and  at  last  wrested  from  Herr  von  Holleben  the 
promise  to  recommend  it  in  Berlin.  ‘  However,’  the  Ambassador  added, 

•  the  first  number  of  the  projected  review  must  be  got  ready  in  manu¬ 
script,  so  that  I  can  enclose  it  together  with  my  report  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  When  I  was  Ambassador  in  Japan  I  acted  in  the  same  way, 
sending  the  first  number  of  a  new  Japanese  monthly  in  manuscript  to 
Berlin,  and,  by  doing  so,  obtained  a  success.  ” 

“Professor  Schonfeld  exclaimed,  ‘They  ought  to  have  given  me  the  post 
of  Professor  Miinsterbefg.  He  receives  $5,000  from  Harvard  and  as  much 
from  Berlin.  I  should  not  demand  any  more  I  ’  ’ 

“On  the  15th  of  March,  the  New  York  American  published  a  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  A.  Buck,  an  engineer  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Berlin,  and  who 
had  heard  from  officers  in  an  exalted  position  moving  in  the  entourage  of 
the  Emperor  that  the  German  Ambassador,  Herr  von  Holleben,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miinsterberg  had  created  a  widely-spread  organisation  of  espionage 
in  the  United  States.  Professor  Miinsterberg  had  been  sent  to  America  by 
dirict  command  of  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  mislead  the  public  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  Germany’s  true  policy  towards  America.” 

“At  a  time  when  the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung  displeased  the  German 
Ambassador,  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  dealt 
with  it.  In  several  important  journals  statements  based  upon  information 
derived  ‘  from  the  best  sources  ’  appeared,  according  to  which  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  large  daily  in  New  York  was  projected.  That  journal  was  to 
appeal  to  all  Germans  in  New  York  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
unending  quarrels  and  intrigues,  and  with  the  political  faithlessness  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung.  Besides,  the  projected  journal  would  prove 
intellectually  and  technically  superior  to  the  Staats  Zeitung.  Money  would 
be  no  object.  The  new  journal  would  dispose  of  unlimited  funds,  the 
Treasury  of  the  German  Empire.  Mr.  Bernhard  Bidder  is  a  German- 
American  self-made  man,  who  began  life  as  an  office-boy  and  became  the 
editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung.  He  became 
frightened!  After  all,  the  report  might  be  correct,  and  if,  as  was  rumoured. 
Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg  himself  should  become  the  editor  of  the  new 
daily,  the  Staats  Zeitung  would  be  ruined.  Herr  Bidder,  therefore,  thought 
it  better  to  give  way.  A  reconciliation  dinner  took  place,  and  the  new 
German  daily  did  not  appear.” 

“The  vast  majority  of  the  German  newspapers  appearing  in  the  United 
States  could  not  conveniently  exist  if  they  did  not  save  the  wages  of 
journalists  and  compositors  by  relying  upon  the  factories  which  produce 
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stereotyped  matter.  The  producers  of  the  stereotyped  matter  which  is  sent 
out  to  the  Gerrnan-American  papers  can  make  a  living  only  by  copying 
matter  which  has  appeared  in  the  German  and  Austrian  journals  and 
periodicals.  They  reprint  part  of  their  contents,  cast  plates,  and  sell  these 
at  a  very  low  price  to  the  Gerrnan-American  Press.  The  New  Yorker 
Staats  Zeitung  asserts  that  it  is  the  only  German  newspaper  in  America 
which  pays  its  contributors  for  bellettristical  contributions,  but  its  payments 
are  more  than  modest.  The  very  difficult  struggle  for  existence  forces  the 
Gerrnan-American  newspapers  to  play  a  very  humiliating  part.  At  election 
time  they  usually  sit  on  the  fence  with  one  leg  in  the  Republican  and  the 
other  in  the  Democratic  camp,  waiting  for  the  development  of  things. 
In  America,  politics  are,  after  all,  a  business.  The  Anglo-American  news¬ 
papers  may  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  political  conviction.  The  Gerrnan- 
American  newspapers  cannot  afford  to  do  likewise.  In  view  of  the  venality 
of  the  Gerrnan-American  Press,  it  is  only  natural  that  German-Americans 
are  considered  by  both  parties  only  as  voting  cattle,  and  that  they  play 
no  part  in  political  life.” 

“  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Germans  living  in  Arr'erica  are  politically 
indifferent,  and  both  American  parties  endeavour  to  make  use  of  that 
indifference.  The  ‘  Furor  Teutonicus  ’  of  the  Gerrnan-American  is  aroused 
only  if  anyone  dares  to  touch  his  most  sacred  interest — his  beer.  Then 
he  becomes  savage,  and  he  brings  about  at  the  poll  the  defeat  of  the  candi¬ 
date  in  w'hom  he  sees  an  enemy  of  his  personal  liberty — of  the  liberty  to 
drink  as  much  beer  as  he  likes  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  likes,  on  all 
days,  Sunday  included.  Interference  with  the  public-houses  led  to  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Seth  Low.” 

"The  German  churches  throughout  the  United  States,  which  were  well 
frequented,  now  stand  empty  during  divine  service,  and  most  preachers 
are  forced  to  preach  in  English,  because  the  younger  generation  of  German- 
Americans  knows  only  English.  The  only  thing  which  could  help  Ger¬ 
manism  in  America,  which  would  bring  new  blood  to  the  country,  would 
be  an  unfortunate  war  on  Germany’s  part  or  a  German  revolution.” 

“On  the  German  Day,  the  6th  October,  1901,  Germanism  in  the  United 
States  was  organised  at  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania.  On  that  date  the 
‘  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Nationalbund  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Amerika  ’  was  founded.  According  to  its  constitution,  it  endeavours  to 
awaken  among  the  American  population  of  German  descent  a  feeling  of 
unity,  to  organise  it  for  the  purpose  of  energetically  protecting  the  common 
interests  of  Germanism,  &c.” 

“It  should  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  activity  of  the  German  Bund. 
It  agitated  energetically  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  intervene  in  the  war  between  England  and  the  Boers. 
In  support  of  this  agitation  it  handed  to  Congress  a  petition  which  weighed 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds,  and  which  was  more  than  five  miles  long.” 

“An  organisation,  similar  in  character  and  scope  to  that  representing 
all  German-Americans,  is  the  ‘  Centralverband  Deutscher  Veteranen  und 
Kriegerbunde  Nord- Amerika s,’  the  Central  Society  of  German  Veterans 
and  Soldier  Societies  of  North  America.  The  principles  and  aims  ct  that 
society  are  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  society.  .  .  .” 

“Without  doubting  for  a  moment  the  often-asserted  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  German  Soldiers’  Societies  in 
the  United  States,  and  without  dwelling  on  the  reasons  why  they  have 
been  officially  distinguished  by  the  German  Government  by  sending  them 
flags,  decorations,  gracious  letters,  &c.,  it  must  be  frankly  stated  that  the 
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relations  between  official  Germany  and  the  emigrant  subjects  of  the 
Emperor,  whether  they  have  become  citizens  of  the  Republic  or  not,  may 
lead  to  serious  complications  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and 
to  unforeseen  incidents  which  at  any  moment  may  involve  both  Powers  in 
serious  difficulty.  .  .  . 

“  In  handing  over  the  first  colours  bestowed  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor 
William  II.  to  the  Military  Society  of  Chicago,  the  German  Ambassador, 
Dr.  von  Holleben,  said  :  ‘  Greetings  from  the  German  Emperor  1  That  is  the 
cry  with  which  I  come  before  you.  His  Majesty,  my  most  gracious  master, 
has  ordered  me  to  hand  to  you  to-day  the  colour  which  has  been  desired 
by  you  so  strongly  and  for  so  long.  The  colour  is  a  token  of  his  Majesty’s 
graciousness  and  of  the  approval  with  which  the  German  Emperor  remembers 
in  love  and  friendship  those  who  have  served  in  the  German  Army  and 
Navy,  and  those  who  have  fought  and  bled  for  the  Fatherland.  This  colour 
is  to  be  the  symbol  of  Germin  faithfulness,  German  manliness,  and  German 
military  honour.  His  Majesty  asks  you  to  accept  the  colour  as  a  token 
of  that  unity  which  should  prevail  among  all  German  soldiers,  to  act 
also  abroad  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  German  loyalty  and 
German  sense  of  duty,  and  to  take  for  your  maxim  the  word  of  that  great 
German,  Bismarck:  "We  Germans  fear  God,  but  nothing  else  in  the 
world  I  ’’  Now  let  the  colour  flutter  in  the  wind.  In  this  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  let  us  all  sound  the  cry  that  is  now  on  the  lips  of  every  old 
German  soldier:  “His  Majesty,  German  Emperor,  William  II.  Hurrah  1 
Hurrah !  Hurrah  i  ” 

“The  wooing  of  the  formerly  despised  German  renegades  in  the  United 
States  by  the  German  Empire,  and  its  official  representatives  in  America, 
since  the  Spanish-Americ._  n  War,  must  seem  all  the  stranger  to  the  spec¬ 
tators,  and  especially  to  Anglo-Americans,  as  that  policy  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  policy  which  the  German  .  .nment  pursue:  in  Germany  towards 
men  of  non-German  language.  Who.i,  would  happen  if  the  King  of  Denmark 
or  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  should  send  to  the  former’s  citizens 
of  Denmark  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  of  France  in  Alsace-Lorraine  through 
their  official  representatives,  colours  with  inciting  inscriptions,  or  if  Danes 
or  Frenchmen  dwelling  in  Germany,  and  remembering  regretfully  the  old 
regime,  should  send  across  the  German  frontier  telegrams  assuring  their 
former  rulers  of  their  undying  faithfulness  and  loyalty?  What  would 
happen  if  the  Poles  living  in  Berlin  should  march  in  procession  through 
the  streets  carrying  national  banners  and  the  portraits  of  their  national 
heroes,  singing  Polish  national  songs?  In  America  dwell  also  Danes, 
Frenchmen,  and  Poles,  who  are  good  citizens  of  the  Republic,  who  thirst 
for  vengeance  against  the  German  Empire,  and  who  do  not  fail  at  every 
opportunity  to  point  out  how  strangely  Germany’s  policy  in  America  con¬ 
trasts  with  Germany’s  policy  in  Germany. 

“  One  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  Government  at  Washington  is  becoming 
somewhat  nervous  and  believes  that  possibly  there  is  a  German  league 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  w’ar  between  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
would  aim  at  creating  an  independent  federation  of  the  largely  German 
States  of  the  Middle  West  of  America,  involving  the  United  States  in  a 
Civil  War.  Herr  von  Holleben  has  pointed  out  that  possibility  by  telling 
a  lady  interviewer,  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Downing,  laying  stress  upon  his  words, 
that  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  would  bear  the 
character  of  a  Civil  War." 
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Fabrictus. 


WHAT  I  FOUND  OUT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  A 
GERMAN  PRINCE  A 


By  an  English  Governess, 

§1. 

ScHLOss - has  a  garden,  surrounded  by  forest  lands;  and 

at  one  end  of  this  garden — stiffly  formal,  not  well  kept,  but 
charming — is  a  KegelbaJin,  or  bowling  alley,  protected  by  a  high 

glass  roof.  As  Frau  Z -  and  I  followed  a  path  hedged  with 

roses,  shrieks  of  joy  floated  to  us  from  the  Kegelbahn. 

“They  have  succeeded,  perhaps!”  exclaimed  my  guide,  pleased 
and  excited. 

“It  is  a  sort  of  war-game?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  replied.  “The  princes  do  not  care  for  any  other 
kind,  and  my  princess  likes  what  they  like.  She  is  getting  to 
be  a  regular  boy.” 

“But  the  princes  are  so  young,”  I  said.  “The  elder  one  can’t 
be  more  than  six,  and  the  younger  five.  What  do  he  and  his 
younger  brother  know  about  war?” 

“You  will  be  surprised.  Miss,  at  their  cleverness,”  the  woman 
assured  me.  “They  think  they  know  all  about  it.  They  are 
nothing  if  not  soldiers.  They  have  been  the  same,  I  hear,  almost 
from  the  time  they  left  their  cradles.  Anyhow,  they  have  since 
I  knew  them.” 

Our  voices  were  evidently  heard  through  the  yells  of  the  small 
warriors,  for  a  tall,  rather  raw-boned  woman  of  about  fifty,  whose 
sandy-red  hair  was  turning  grey,  came  out  from  between  the 
supporting  pillars  of  the  Kegelbahn  to  meet  us.  She  came  with 
more  dignity  than  haste,  and  the  expression  on  her  large-featured 
face  was  critical.  Nevertheless,  I  liked  the  look  of  her,  and  felt 
sure  it  would  be  well  if  I  could  have  her  for  a  friend.  Maybe 
she  saw  this  in  my  eyes,  for  her  greenish-grey  ones  softened,  and 
the  prim  figure  in  fhe  grey  linen  dress  (the  princess  cannot  bear 
black  worn  by  anyone  who  comes  near  her)  lost  something  of  its 
rigidity.  After  all,  blood  is  stronger  than  water,  or  German  beer, 

and  Mrs.  M - (she  was  a  spinster  really,  but  was  called  “Mrs.” 

as  a  sign  of  respect)  and  I  were  both  British,  among  Germans. 

She  took  a  few  steps  along  the  path,  and  remarked  in  the 
accent  of  Perthshire  that  she  was  sorry  not  to  have  been  able 

(1)  This  is  a  portion  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  English  governess’s 
experiences  in  the  house  of  a  German  prince.  The  book.  What  I  Found  Out  in 
the  floune  of  a  German  Prince,  is  shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 
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to  meet  me  when  I  arrived.  She  had  “one  of  her  headaches.” 

Besides,  Frau  Z - could  be  better  spared,  for  the  princess  was 

never  so  unruly  as  the  princes  when  left  alone. 

“It  does  me  good  to  see  someone  from  our  side,”  she  added, 
and  I  felt  flattered  as  by  a  compliment  from  a  queen. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  that  game,”  she  went  on,  “the  children  would 
have  been  all  over  you  by  this  time,  but  just  for  the  minute 
they  can’t  think  of  anything  outside  the  messy  pills  of  flour 
they  call  ‘bombs.’  We  may  as  well  wait  here  till  the  play’s 
over,  for  ali  the  notice  you’ll  get  them  to  take  of  you.” 

“Can’t  we  peep  in?  ”  I  inquired.  “I  should  like  to  see  them.” 
I  might  have  added,  “and  what  they  are  doing”;  but,  though 
none  of  the  ideas  of  caution  which  came  to  me  in  future  had 
entered  my  head  then,  I  left  the  sentence  unsupplemented. 

Yes,  w’e  might  peep,  was  the  concession.  I  was  led  forward, 
between  the  nurses — the  fat,  short  German  Frau  and  the  tall 
British  female  grenadier — to  a  post  of  observation.  The  two, 
as  different  in  nature  as  in  nationality,  regarded  the  “game” 
they  escorted  me  to  witness  with  good  nature,  but  my  first  glimpse 
gave  me  a  shock.  The  instant  I  realised  what  the  children  were 
doing,  it  struck  me  as  horrible  that  innocent  little  souls  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  destruction.  Afterwards  (I  am  ashamed 
to  confess  now)  my  helplessness  to  protest  against  the  “game,” 
and  others  more  or  less  like  it,  chilled  me  into  resignation.  The 
children  themselves  and  their  elders  seemed  to  take  all  sorts  of 
Kriegspielen,  or  war  plays,  so  light-heartedly  that  I  tried  to 
convince  myself  of  their  harmlessness.  It  was  the  German  idea 
to  inflame  the  martial  spirit  of  boys  from  babyhood,  in  every 
way,  no  matter  w'hat  way;  and  so — le  voila! — there  w'as  nothing 
to  do  about  it. 

The  Kegelhahn  had  a  w'ooden  floor,  raised  one  step  above  the 
surrounding  grass,  and  on  this  solid,  flat  foundation  a  city  had 
been  erected — a  city  of  churches,  theatres,  shops,  and  houses, 
a  few  of  the  largest  seeming  to  be  built  up  of  separate  pieces. 
There  were  parks,  too,  with  tiny,  upstanding  trees,  mossy  imita¬ 
tion  grass  on  wooden  trays,  and  sheets  of  “pretend”  water  made 
not  of  glass,  but  of  glittering  mica.  At  first  glance  the  thing  was 
like  a  glorified  kindergarten  game  on  a  scale  suited  only  to  rich 
nurseries ;  but  no  kindergarten  game  that  I  had  ever  heard  of 
had  any  such  development  as  this  invention  of  the  great  Count 
Zeppelin.  While  one  small,  golden-headed  boy  looked  on, 
jumping  up  and  down  in  his  emotion,  an  older,  dark-haired  laddie, 
a  weedy  girl  of  seven  or  eight,  and  an  excited  young  officer  in 
uniform  each  manipulated  a  miniature  airship  over  the  threatened 
city. 
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These  airships,  so  far  as  an  amateur  could  tell  at  a  superficial 
glance,  were  carried  out  with  quite  a  clever  outward  realism, 
except  that  the  sausage-shaped  balloons  were  too  big  in  proportion 
to  the  tiny  cars  suspended  from  them.  The  toys  were  propelled 
through  the  air  by  mechanism,  but  were  guided  in  any  direction 
desired,  slowed  down  or  stopped,  by  means  of  a  long,  grey  string 
attached  to  each.  There  was  also  another  string,  not  so  thick 
as  the  grey  one,  which  matched  the  shade  of  the  car.  This  was 
bright  red  in  colour,  and  its  use  was  demonstrated  while  I  looked. 
The  elder  prince,  who  was  playing,  drew  in  his  Zeppelin,  which 
he  had  been  allowing  to  career  about  aimlessly  as  if  to  frighten 
the  population.  Having  made  it  pause,  buzzing  audibly  like  a 
cheap  watch  or  a  mechanical  insect,  he  pulled  the  red  string, 
whereupon  a  shower  of  white  pills  tumbled  out  from  the  bottom 
of  the  three  or  four  inch  car.  They  fell  over  one  of  the  green 
spaces  in  the  city,  and  most  of  them  broke  into  pow’der,  spattering 
the  isinglass  water. 

“Worse  than  ever  !  ”  cried  the  lieutenant.  “You  drop  too  many 
always,  and  in  the  wrong  places.  Look  at  the  white  spots  my 
bombs  have  left  on  important  buildings !  I  never  waste  time  or 
material.  Now  watch  again  the  way  I  do  it.  I’m  over 
Westminster  Abbey - ” 

He  stopped  short.  His  back  was  turned  to  me,  but  the  younger 
of  the  boys,  who  had  squatted  down  in  his  little  sailor  suit,  had 
caught  sight  of  the  intruder.  The  breaking  off  of  a  shout  from 
him  warned  the  officer  that  a  stranger  had  arrived.  He  w'heeled, 
saw  me,  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  close-shaven  light  hair,  and 
bowed  with  feet  clicking  together,  looking  rather  ridiculous  as 
he  did  so,  with  his  airship  pulling  at  the  end  of  its  string.  The 

tw'o  elder  children  turned  also,  and,  contrary  to  Mrs.  M - ’s 

expectation,  I  proved  to  be  a  newer  excitement  than  the  game. 
Still  hanging  on  to  the  strings  of  the  toy  Zeppelins,  they  gingerly 
picked  their  way  round  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  think  Mrs. 

M - was  secretly  grieved  at  having  her  prophecy  falsified,  for 

in  many  ways  she  was  a  child  at  heart  ;  and  childhood  is  jealous. 
She  made  the  best  of  things,  how'ever,  by  telling  the  princes  to 
“shake  hand  nicely  with  the  lady  who  had  come  such  a  long 
way  to  be  their  governess.”  She  spoke  in  English,  of  course, 
(her  conception  of  English),  and  the  boys  understood,  though  I 
soon  learned  that  their  way  of  talking  English  was  original,  to 
say  the  least. 

It  was  not  etiquette  for  persons  of  superior  rank  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  each  other  by  inferiors;  therefore,  as  the  nurses  dared 
not  presume,  and  I  was  of  the  weaker  sex,  the  officer  had  to  take 
the  initiative,  as  men  must  in  Germany.  He  presented  himself 
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as  Lieutenant  von  X - ,  and  then,  the  ice  being  officially  broken, 

was  in  a  position  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  princes.  They 
looked  delightful  boys,  both  appearing  rather  older  than  their  age, 
six  and  five.  (After  them  another  child  had  been  born  and  died ; 
and  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  I  had  already  heard  of  the  baby 
brother  who  had  come  with  the  others  to  the  castle,  a  delicate 
little  thing  between  one  and  two  years  old,  attended  by  a  doctor 
and  a  nurse  as  well  as  a  foster-mother  whose  services  had  never 
been  dispensed  with.) 

The  elder  of  the  two  princes  was  dark,  with  thick,  square-cut 
hair,  and  large  brown  eyes  set  far  apart.  His  nose  was  short, 
rather  flat,  and  straight,  with  wide,  restless  nostrils,  which,  with 
his  pouting  lips,  gave  the  impression  of  a  passionate  nature. 
He  had  the  air  of  taking  life  seriously,  though  his  smile  was 
brilliant,  and  he  domineered  over  his  brother.  This  small  person 
was  plump  and  blond,  with  a  curly  kink  in  his  yellow  hair, 
turquoisc-blue  eyes  fixed  admiringly  on  his  elder  brother,  a  sweet, 
somewhat  obstinate  mouth,  and  a  slightly  receding  chin. 

Both  princes  inquired  after  my  health  in  their  funny  English, 

and  then  their  cousin  was  pushed  forward  by  Frau  Z - .  She 

was  not  pretty  and  did  not  look  interesting,  being  heavy  of  feature 
and  body,  with  a  largish  head,  square,  high  shoulders,  and  rather 
short  legs.  I  feared  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  like  her  much, 
but  I  hoped  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  some  day  a  more 
becoming  fashion  of  doing  her  mouse-coloured  hair.  She,  too, 
was  polite,  but  her  sharp,  grey  eyes  ran  over  me  critically  from 
head  to  foot.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  legitimate  object  of  curiosity 
because  I  was  foreign. 

As  soon  as  the  greetings  were  over,  the  children  remembered 
their  interrupted  game,  and  wished  to  go  on  with  it ;  but  Lieutenant 

von  X - was  of  opinion  that  they  had  played  enough  for  that 

day. 

“We  have  done  good  execution  on  the  city,”  he  congratulated 

his  assistants,  “and  Mrs.  M - and  Frau - will  want  you  all 

to  get  ready  for  your  supper.” 

Then  he  threw  a  deprecating  glance  at  me.  “You  must  not 
think,  gniidige  Fraulein,”  h§  said,  “that  we  mean  a  bad  welcome 
to  you  because  we  have  played  at  destroying  your  capital.  It 
makes  the  game  more  interesting  for  intelligent  children  like 
these  to  pretend  that  they  are  attacking  cities  whose  names  they 
hear  mentioned  by  grown  people,  and  about  which  they  learn  in 
geography  and  history.  That  is  all.  And  it  is  a  very  harmless 
sport.” 

“Of  course,”  I  agreed.  But,  now  I  had  come  close  to  the  toy 
town,  T  could  see  that  the  principal  buildings  were  recognisably 
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modelled  after  those  they  were  intended  to  represent.  While 

Lieutenant  von  X - stabled  the  miniature  Zeppelins  in  a  big  box 

with  three  divisions  roughly  copying  airship  sheds,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  city.  It  was  surprisingly  well  done,  and  must 
have  been  as  costly  as  it  was  clever.  Different  sections  were 
fastened  on  to  separate  foundations — the  Parks,  for  instance,  and 
Trafalgar  Square,  with  its  fountains  and  dots  of  lions.  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  with  its  gardens  and  tiny  sparkle  of  lake,  was  on  the 
same  wooden  plateau  as  the  Admiralty  arch  and  buildings.  Three 
railway  stations  were  given ;  and  I  easily  found  St.  Paul’s,  with 
its  dome;  Westminster  Abbey  (which  my  arrival  had  saved),  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Tower,  and  the  Tower  Bridge.  Of  course, 
all  London  was  not  attempted,  but  there  were  less  carefully 
designed  models  of  big  shops  and  flats,  and  it  interested  me  to 
see  that  the  wooden  foundations  had  all  been  accurately  placed 
on  a  kind  of  map.  This  was  printed  in  colours  on  a  verv  large, 
elongated  square  of  American  cloth  of  a  thin  quality  whicn  could 
be  conveniently  rolled  up  when  not  in  use.  The  coloured  printing 
pictured  streets,  squares,  and  lesser  parks,  while  blank  spaces 
were  left  for  the  wooden  foundations  to  which  the  buildings  were 
attached.  The  Serpentine  and  the  Thames  w^ere  painted  bright 
blue,  and  the  latter,  fringed  with  wharves  and  dotted  with  ships, 
meandered  under  the  model  of  the  Tower  Bridge.  On  the  roof 
of  the  Tower,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Buckingham  Palace 
lay  a  thick  sprinkling  of  white  powder,  which  testified  to  the 
accuracy  of  somebody’s  bombs,  no  doubt  those  of  the  Herr 
Lieutenant !  This  could,  however,  be  dusted  off  with  whiskbrooms 
by  footmen  before  putting  London  into  a  box  fitted  with  alpha¬ 
betically  numbered  shelves,  a  duty  which  I  soon  learned  was 
left  to  servants. 

The  younger  of  my  princes,  who  had  been  put  out  of  action  in 
the  game  owing  to  bad  practice,  was  resigned  to  the  suggestion 
of  supper ;  but  the  elder  justified  his  aggressive  chin  by  resenting 
the  edict,  and  was  seconded  in  rebellion  by  the  princess.  They 
would  not  go,  or  anyhow  not  until  they  had  explained  the  game 
to  me,  and  this  the  pair  proceeded  to  do,  jabbering  both  together 
as  fast  as  they  could  in  German,  the  only  language  in  which  the 
little  girl,  with  her  German  nurse,  was  at  home. 

Fortunately  my  knowledge  of  the  language,  was  fairly  equal  to 
the  strain  thrown  upon  it,  but  the  explanations  w’ere  so  confused 

and  vague  that  Lieutenant  von  X - came  to  the  rescue.  He 

said  that  the  game  was  a  novelty  still,  as  he  had  brought  it  with 

him  to  the  home  palace  in  P - only  a  week  ago,  and  had 

refused  to  let  the  children  begin  to  play  until  they  learned  the 
rules  and  at  least  some  of  the  intricacies. 
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“You  see,”  he  went  on,  ‘‘though  it  is  but  a  Kriegspiel  for 
infants,  it  has  been  worked  out  as  a  brain-relaxation  by  one  of 
the  most  scientific  minds  of  our  country  and  century.  When 
Count  Zeppelin  undertakes  the  smallest  thing,  it  must  be  done 
with  all  his  celebrated,  painstaking  thoroughness.  He  was  some 
time  working  out  this  game  in  spare  hours.  He  intended  it  to 
commemorate  for  these  children  and  the  Prince  their  father  his 
triumph  last  spring,  with  the  thousand-mile  circuit,  which  has 
blotted  out  the  misfortune  of  a  year  ago  with  Zeppelin  IV.  in 
Wiirttemberg.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Count  that  the  toys 
designed  for  the  game  are  all  calculated  as  far  as  possible  according 
to  scale.  The  balloons  of  the  airships  are  a  good  deal  too  large, 
of  course.  They  have  to  be,  in  order  to  lift  even  those  tiny  cars 
made  of  aluminium,  for  naturally  we  cannot  manufacture  hydrogen 
gas  for  children’s  amusement.  Our  balloons  are  filled  only  with 
common  coal  gas,  and  the  servants  have  to  get  them  inflated  for 
us  down  below  in  the  village  at  the  gas  works.  The  frames  are 
made  of  talc,  and  break  easily,  but  they  can  be  replaced  more 
readily  than  anything  else  in  the  game,  except  the  balloons  them¬ 
selves;  of  course,  there  are  no  inner  ballon ettes ,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  genuine  Zeppelins.  The  toy  buildings  are  all  higher,  too, 
than  they  ought  to  be  mathematically,  and  the  mechanism  which 
moves  the  little  cars  is  very  crude,  like  that  of  a  spring  watch 
wound  up  with  a  key,  which  quickly  runs  down.  But  all  that  is 
of  no  importance.  The  interest  and  value  of  the  game  are  in 
learning  the  height — calculated  according  to  scale — from  which 
bombs  can  do  their  work  effectively,  raising  and  lowering  the 
Zeppelins,  and  manipulating  them  skilfully  on  their  guiding 
strings,  practising  how  and  where  to  drop  bombs  in  order  to  do 
most  damage  to  enemy  property  or  forces,  how  to  escape  enemy 
aircraft  and  anti-air  guns,  and  how  to  manoeuvre  in  gales  or  avoid 
air  disturbances.  There  are  scientific  rules  laid  down  for  all 
these  details,  but  w^e  have  got  no  further  in  our  practice  yet  than 
bomb-dropping.” 

Lieutenant  von  X - intended  me  to  be  impressed,  and  I  was 

impressed,  though  the  more  I  heard  the  less  I  approved  of  the 
Kriegspiel  as  an  entertainment  for  children.  I  asked  him  how 
the  anti-air  guns  and  aircraft  of  the  enemy  were  managed,  and 
how  the  gales  and  air-ciirrents  could  be  produced  to  order  in  the 
shelter  of  the  Kegelhnhn ;  but  the  lieutenant  answered  seriously 
that  footmen  with  bellows  wnuld  supply  the  adverse  winds  w'hen 
that  difficult  stage  of  the  game  w’as  arrived  at.  As  for  the  enemy 
aircraft  and  anti-air  guns,  they  were  represented  only  by  calcula¬ 
tions  as  to  time  and  cause  and  effect.  ‘‘If  we  are  unable  to  launch 
bombs  effectively  from  a  certain  height ,  we  must  suppose  ourselves 
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damaged,  or  even  destroyed,  wdien  attacking  places  known  to  be 
well  defended.  Or  if  we  take  more  than  a  given  number  of 
minutes  in  operating,  we  have  failed  in  our  objective.  Our 
successes  are  demonstrated  by  the  traces  of  our  “bombs,”  the 
little  flour  and  sugar  pellets  of  different  sizes  and  weight.  Prizes 
of  new  coins  are  what  I  offer  players  who  do  the  most  damage 
with  the  least  cost  of  material  and  running  the  minimum  of  risk 
against  the  greatest  odds.  The  aim  is,  of  course,  to  demolish 
important  strongholds  or  national  treasures  rather  than  to  damage 
the  greatest  number  of  buildings.” 

“What  about  forts?”  I  inquired  mischievously;  but  the  officer 
suddenly  bottled  up  his  boyish  enthusiasm  and  ceased  to  be 
expansive.  Evidently  guessing  that  I  was  trying  to  draw  him 
out,  he  repeated  rather  self-consciously  that  the  game  was  only 
meant  by  Count  Zeppelin  to  amuse  the  children  of  a  personal 
friend  whom  he  wished  to  honour  as  well  as  please.  “The  Count 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  himself  about  forts,” 

Lieutenant  von  X - excused  his  idol.  “Model  cities  make  more 

entertaining  toys  than  up-to-date  fortifications,  which  in  real  life 
can  hardly  be  seen  above  ground.  Besides,”  he  added  with 
a  sheepish  smile,  “we  do  not,  anyhow,  need  to  concern  ourselves 
about  the  forts  of  Great  Britain.” 

I  laughed,  and  he  followed  my  example  in  a  relieved  way. 

“You  can’t  expect  me  to  help  you  play  at  the  destruction  of 
London  !  ”  I  warned  him. 

“Oh  no,  you  shall  not  be  asked  to  do  that,  gnadige  Fniulein,” 
he  solemnly  assured  me.  “We  have  only  three  Zeppelins  at 
present,  so  you  need  not  drop  bombs  unless  you  like ;  and  I 
will  tell  the  children  never  to  expect  you  to  join  in  setting  up 
London  for  them  to  destroy.  You  can  come  into  the  game  when 
we  are  at  work  on  St.  Petersburg.” 

“Good  gracious,  you  have  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  London 
in  your  repertoire  !  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  and  Paris  too,  of  course,”  the  elder  of  my  princes  added 
proudly. 

This  item  of  news  made  me  think  that  Count  Zeppelin’s  joke 
had  its  serious  as  well  as  brutal  side,  and  maybe  I  looked  thought¬ 
ful,  for  Lieutenant  von  X - began  apologising  for  the  game 

again. 

“The  Count  thought  that  the  boys  would  get  tired  of  play  if 
they  had  only  one  town  to  work  on,”  he  said.  “Besides,  the 
strategical  lessons  would  soon  he  exhausted.  That  is  why  he 
ordered  models  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time  with  Ijondon.  But  that  does  not  matter  much  to  you, 
gnadige  Fraulein,  does  it,  so  long  as  we  do  not  attempt  New  York, 
or  Washington,  or  Boston?  It  will  be  quite  a  long  time - ” 
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I  really  did  not  mean  to  “sneak,”  when  I  silently  took  refuge 
behind  a  sickly  smile.  It  was  only  because  so  many  new  impres¬ 
sions  had  been  flung  at  my  head  that  I  was  dazed  for  the  minute. 

Afterwards  I  thought  that,  in  spite  of  advice  from  Frau  Z - , 

I  ought  at  once  to  have  brought  my  Britishness  to  the  Herr 
Lieutenant’s  notice,  in  order  to  put  him  on  guard.  But  when 
the  chance  to  si^eak  was  given  me  by  the  departing  children,  it 
would  have  seemed  stupid  to  hark  back  upon  an  abandoned 
subject.  I  remember  clearly — as  I  remember  every  detail  of  that 
day — how  I  reflected  that  many  opportunities  of  asserting  my 
patriotism  w^ould  come  in  the  future. 

§2. 

It  was  in  the  Black  Forest,  at  their  unpretentious  place  there, 
that  I  met  the  parents  of  my  princes.  The  principal  home  was, 

and  is,  in  P - ,  not  far  from  Berlin,  where  a  large  number 

of  the  Prussian  aristocracy,  especially  the  Army  set,  have  their 

residence.  But  P - lies  in  marshy  country,  and  is  infested 

with  midges,  which  become  almost  unbearable  late  in  the  summer, 
and  those  who  can  go  away  do  so.  We  were  sent  for  suddenly ; 
and  I  soon  learned  that  everything  is  done  in  a  sudden  w’ay  by 
this  prince  and  princess.  One  never  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  has  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  This  is 
hard  on  the  nerves.  But  the  heads  of  the  household  do  not 
trouble  about  other  people’s  nerves,  w'hich  I  know  now  to  be 
characteristically  Prussian. 

I  found  out,  too,  w'hen  leaving  Schloss - ,  that  my  responsi¬ 

bilities  were  more  than  I  had  bargained  for.  I  had  been  engaged 
as  governess  for  the  little  princes  and  their  girl  cousin,  and  in 
a  highly  placed  German  family  the  duties  of  a  “governess”  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  in  England.  Besides  teaching 
my  charges  English,  and  looking  after  their  deportment,  there 
were  not  many  things  I  w’as  expected  to  teach,  for  other  persons 
would,  as  the  children  grew  older,  superintend  different  branches 
of  their  education.  But  it  dawned  upon  me  on  our  journey  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Schwarzwald,  that  anything  which  went  wrong 
in  any  department  would  somehow  turn  out  to  be  my  fault.  It 
w'as  only  at  such  times  that  my  Britishness  w'as  remembered, 
and  gently  but  firmly  thrown  in  my  face.  The  British  “liked 
responsibility,”  and  always  thought  they  could  do  everything 
better  than  anybody  else,  therefore  I  ought  to  be  pleased  at  being 
appealed  to  in  matters  out  of  my  special  line. 

We  reached  our  destination  before  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
and  as  there  w’as  to  be  a  house-party  w^e  had  very  cramped  quarters 
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in  the  little  “  schloss,”  which  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  castle. 

1  had  only  a  bed-sitting-room,  but  I  did  not  mind  that  small 
inconvenience.  The  day  we  expected  the  Prince  and  Princess  they 
did  not  come ;  the  next  day,  however,  when  I  returned  with  the 
children  from  an  outing  in  a  pony  carriage,  it  was  to  find  that 
the  suite  had  arrived,  in  motor-cars,  with  several  guests.  The 
fussy  confusion  in  the  servants’  quarters  could  not  possibly  be 
duplicated  in  any  reasonably  well-run  English  house. 

I  was  presently  sent  for  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Princess  in 
her  own  bright,  but  not  very  tastefully  decorated,  boudoir,  and 
was  escorted  there  by  one  of  her  ladies,  a  good-looking  Prussian 
Countess  of  about  thirty-five,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  amusing 
person  ready  to  sacrifice  almost  anything  or  anyone  in  order  to 
bo  witty. 

An  Englishwoman  of  the  Princess’s  age  might  still  have  looked 
quite  a  girl,  but,  although  I  thought  her  handsome,  her  eyes 
splendid,  and  her  big,  smiling  mouth  charming,  her  features  w^ere 
beginning  to  coarsen,  and  though  she  was  thin  in  body,  she  had 
the  early  wa.nings  of  a  double  chin.  She  spoke  to  me  in  correct, 
precise  English,  and  was  very  gracious  and  vivid,  rather  French 
than  German  in  her  restless  vivacity,  flinging  me  one  question 
after  another  about  myself  and  how  I  got  on  with  the  children. 
While  we  were  talking  the  door  burst  open  and  a  young  man 
appeared.  Seeing  me  he  would  have  vanished,  but  the  Princess 

invited  him  to  come  in  and  meet  the  boys’  governess.  Miss - . 

It  was  the  Prince,  of  course,  and  though  he  is  several  years  older 
than  his  wife,  at  this  time  in  their  married  life  he  looked  younger 
than  she.  The  increasing  squareness  of  her  face  was  the  cause  of 
this,  whereas  his  face  was  long  and  narrow,  and  by  means  of 
corsets  or  whalebone-lined  waistcoats  he  managed  to  keep  himself 
to  an  almost  girlish  slimness.  He  smiled  vaguely  at  me  with  an 
absent-minded  yet  direct  stare,  saying  mechanically  that  he  heard 
I  had  a  fine  grandfather. 

That  made  the  Princess  laugh  her  ready  laugh  and  say  it  was 
a  “funny  recommendation  for  a  lady.”  The  Prince  looked  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing,  and 
was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  have  been  accused  of  it ;  but 
he  decided  to  laugh  too,  so  I  did  the  same,  in  the  subdued  yet 
appreciative  way  proper  in  the  presence  of  the  great,  and  replied 
that  I  was  delighted  to  have  one  of  my  grandfathers  praised. 

The  Prince  began  immediately  to  speak  about  his  sons  by  way 
of  something  to  say,  and  his  English  was  so  good  he  might 
almost  have  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  afterwards 
have  lived  a  few  years  abroad.  He  was  lively  and  rather  jerky 
in  his  way  of  speaking,  and  his  smile,  though  agreeable,  was 
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slightly  vacant  or  absent-minded,  unless  he  had  suddenly  become 
interested  in  a  subject  of  his  own,  such  as  sport,  or  if  one  agreed 
with  him  in  politics.  There  was  a  superficial  air  of  youth  and 
innocence  about  him,  but  his  eyes  I  thought  like  those  of  an 
animal — queer,  narrow,  light  eyes,  with  an  impression  of  not 
being  trustworthy,  which  perhaps  comes  from  the  fact  that  they 
slant  up  a  little  towards  the  corners.  I  did  not  feel  at  this  first 
interview  that  I  should  like  him  or  that  he  would  like  me,  if  he 
troubled  to  think  anything  about  me  at  all. 

While  we  were  in  the  Schwarzwald,  and  later  during  the  autumn 

and  winter  at  P - ,  they  had  a  great  number  of  interesting 

visitors,  and  I  met  most  of  these,  because  everybody  wanted  to 
see  the  boys.  Besides,  the  Princess  got  in  the  habit  of  calling 
informally  upon  me  to  write  English  letters,  taking  them  down 
from  dictation.  This  work  was  not  my  “job”  as  a  governess, 
but  that  did  not  trouble  her  in  the  least.  And  sometimes,  if 
the  Princess’s  ladies  had  anything  to  do  which  they  liked  better, 

I  was  brought  on  to  the  scene  to  help  about  the  organising  of 
charities  in  which  the  Princess  was  supposed  to  be  interested. 
She  really  was  interested,  no  doubt,  in  her  bright,  careless  way, 
but  she  liked  to  have  all  the  work  taken  off  her  mind  and  hands 
when  the  time  came  for  doing  the  practical  part.  Then  she  cheer¬ 
fully  and  sincerely  took  the  credit,  looking  charming  in  a  Paris 
or  Vienna  frock  (she  would  have  scorned  one  made  in  Berlin) ,  and 
smiling  her  flashing  smiles  at  everyone. 

In  this  way  I  was  thrown  with  visitors  in  the  house  more  than 
I  should  have  been  otherwise,  and  the  fact  that  Americans  who 
came  to  see  them  in  P - or  Berlin  often  knew  about  my  grand¬ 

father,  kept  giving  the  impression  that  I  was  American.  When 
it  was  allowable  to  correct  this,  I  tried  to  do  so ;  but  the  more  I 
saw  of  Germans  in  their  own  country  the  more  I  realised  that 
once  an  idea  is  lodged  in  their  heads  nothing  short  of  death  can 
get  it  out.  They  seem  to  have  a  special  pride  in  not  letting  a 
foreigner  convince  them  that  anything  they  believe  to  be  true  is 
not  true. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  happened' to  me  in  my 
first  year  was  a  visit  (with  the  Princess,  of  course)  to  Villa  Hugel, 
the  house  of  Herr  and  Frau  Krupp  von  Bohlen,  in  the  Ruhr 
valley  near  Essen.  Bertha  Krupp,  the  “Cannon  Queen,”  and 
richest  German  heiress  in  Germany,  if  not  the  world,  had  been 
married  to  the  South  German  diplomat,  Gustav  von  Bohlen  und 
Halbach,  less  than  four  years.  She  was  only  about  twenty-four, 
but  the  coming  of  children  had  aged  her,  as  it  does  all  German 
women  apparently,  and  she  had  already  ceased  to  look  girlish. 
Her  husband,  who  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  senior  to  his 
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wife,  might  have  been  no  more  than  ten  years  older,  to  judge  by 
their  appearance  when  together.  He  put  the  name  of  Krupp  in 
front  of  his  own  immediately  after  his  marriage  with  the  heiress, 
and  few  people  add  the  “und  Halbach”  now,  except  officially. 

Although  she  was  beginning  to  have  that  motherly,  “resigned- 
to-middle-age  ”  look  that  can  go  with  a  perfectly  smooth  young 
face  in  Germany,  I  thought  Frau  Krupp  von  Halbach  the  most 
charming  woman  I  had  met  since  leaving  England.  Her  face 
was,  and  is,  sweet  and  gentle,  with  its  lovely,  soft  brown  eyes 
and  perfect  complexion.  Unlike  most  German  women  of  any 
class,  even  since  the  chic,  half-Russian  Crown  Princess  has  set 
the  fashions  for  the  younger  set,  Frau  Krupp  von  Bohlen  knows 
how  to  do  her  hair  becomingly.  Her  handsome  but  simple  clothes 
are  less  mysteriously  dowdj  than  those  of  most  of  her  rich  com¬ 
patriots,  and  her  manner  is  kindness  itself.  Never  was  a  more 
delightful,  unobtrusive  hostess,  or  a  pleasanter  place  to  stay  than 
the  Villa  Hiigel,  where,  in  great  contrast  to  our  princely  menage, 
the  domestic  machinery  runs  on  oiled  wheels. 

Her  husband  is  called  handsome,  and  is  really  attractive- 
looking.  He  might  pass  for  an  American  at  a  distance  in  feature 
and  expression.  Even  his  accent  in  speaking  English  seemed  to 
me  slightly  American,  but  perhaps  it  amused  him  to  put  this  on 
when  talking  to  me,  as  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Washington 
as  secretary  to  the  German  Legation,  and  had  heard  that  I  was 
born  there.  I  never  saw  a  more  intelligent  pair  of  eyes  than  those 
of  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach,  and  his  head  is  of  that 
domed-shape  on  which  Germans  pride  themselves,  as  a  sign  of 
their  nation’s  super-intellectuality  :  the  “professor  shape.”  No 
man  could  be  nicer  in  manner,  with  the  diplomatic  niceness  that 
makes  for  popularity,  than  Bertha  Krupp’ s  husband ;  but  while 
at  the  Villa  Hiigel  several  little  things  happened  which  displeased 
me  with  that  type  of  head,  not  only  on  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen’s 
shoulders,  but  on  those  of  his  associates. 

We  were  quite  a  large  family  party  when  visiting  at  Essen — 
my  two  little  princes,  their  parents,  and  several  attendants  as 
well  as  servants.  But  in  the  huge  imitation  Italian  villa  larger 
than  many  palaces,  which  on  its  plateau  overlooks  the  river,  there 
was  plenty  of  room  to  accommodate  a  number  of  important 
guests  at  the  same  time.  General  von  Bernhardi  was  one ;  and 
his  was  another  dome  of  a  head,  such  as  all  the  greatest  men  of 
Germany  are  supposed  to  possess.  In  seeing  several  of  these 
“supreme  intellects”  grouped  together,  and  hearing  certain  senti¬ 
ments  they  expressed,  it  struck  me  that  something  rather  sinister 
must  be  packed  up  with  the  solid  contents  of  the  domes  ;  for  one 
thing,  a  colossal  and  astounding  national  conceit  which  has  helped 
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more  than  anything,  I  now  believe,  to  bring  about  the  present 
European  situation.  A  thought  which  occurred  to  me  for  the 
first  time  while  at  the  peaceful-seeming,  pleasant  Villa  Hugel 
was  that  the  German  domes,  compared  with  the  best  intellectual 
heads  I  recalled  in  England  and  America,  were  not  nobler  than 
the  domes  of  mosques  in  comparison  with  cathedrals. 

One  afternoon  my  princes  were  with  the  first  child  of  our  host 
and  hostess,  little  Alfred  (or  “Alfried,”  named  after  his  maternal 
grandfather)  playing  in  the  “Sparrow  House,”  as  it  is  called,  a 
garden  house  built  for  Bertha  Krupp  and  her  sister  Barbara  to 
learn  housekeeping  in,  when  they  were  small.  It  was  from  this 
“  Spatzenhaus  ”  that  the  Kaiser  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  idea 
of  a  garden  playhouse  for  his  only  daughter,  now  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Krupp  factory,  Herr 
Eccius,  and  Dr.  Linden,  a  director  of  the  famous  Aquarium  at 
Naples  (practically  “run”  by  the  Kaiser,  though  this  is  not 
generally  known),  had  been  having  luncheon  or  fruhstiick,  at  the 
Villa,  especially  invited,  I  understood,  to  meet  our  Prince  and 
General  von  Bernhardi.  While  I  was  in  the  “Spatzenhaus” 
with  the  boys,  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen  brought  in  these  four 
gentlemen  and  another  to  see  the  celebrated  visitors’  book  kept 
there  since  Bertha  and  Barbara  were  children.  General  von 
Bernhardi  had  arrived  the  night  previous,  and  this  was  my  first 
sight  of  him,  as  well,  of  course,  of  Herr  Eccius  and  Herr  Dr. 
Tiinden. 

I  was  more  interested  in  the  last  of  the  three,  because  I  had 
listened  while  Frau  Krupp  von  Bohlen  repeated  to  the  children  a 
wonderful  story  about  the  intelligence  of  some  fish  in  the  Naples 
Aquarium,  and  all  I  knew  then  of  General  von  Bernhardi  was 
that  he  was  considered  a  great  soldier,  and  had  been  the  first 
officer  to  ride  into  Paris  in  1871,  or  some  tale  of  that  sort.  How¬ 
ever,  the  minute  I  saw  him  I  felt  that  here  was  a  tremendous 
personality  and  an  intensely  repellent  one,  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with.  I  determined  to  ask  a  great  many  questions  concerning 
him  of  the  Countess,  who  knew  everything  about  everybody,  and 
did  not  object  to  telling  what  she  knew  with  embellishments. 

My  name  was  politely  mentioned  by  the  host,  and  the  visiting 
gentlemen  all  bowed  to  me.  The  only  one  who  did  so  stiffly,  as 
if  he  grudged  bending  his  thick,  short  neck  for  my  benefit,  was 
General  von  Bernhardi.  He  gave  me  one  sharp  look  from  under 
his  rather  beetling  eyebrows,  and  I  wondered  if  he  despised  all 
women,  or  had  merely  taken  a  distaste  to  me. 

“You  are  English?  ”  he  asked  shortly  in  German,  his  tone  being 
that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  throw  out  commands  as  you  might 
throw  a  battle-axe. 
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“She  was  born  in  Washington,”  said  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen 
in  his  pleasant,  cultivated  voice.  “Washington  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  city  of  the  United  States,  and  holds  pleasant  memories  for 

me.  Miss - ’s  grandfather  was  a  distinguished  American  naval 

officer.” 

As  he  said  this  he  gave  me  a  faint,  rather  humorous  smile,  which 
I  interpreted  as  a  warning  or  request  not  to  try  explaining  my 
antecedents. 

“Ach!  That  is  better!”  grunted  the  General.  And  I  knew 
that,  whatever  might  be  his  altitude  towards  women  in  general, 
Englishwomen  were  anyhow  beyond  the  pale. 

Later  I  heard  from  the  Countess  that  women  were  not  much 
higher  than  the  “four-footed  animal  kingdom”  for  Bernhardi; 
that  he  loudly  contradicted  his  wife  even  at  hotel  tables  when 
they  travelled  together ;  that  he  always  walked  ahead  of  her  in 
the  street,  and  pushed  past  her  or  even  other  ladies  (if  strangers 
to  him)  in  order  to  go  first  through  a  doorway. 

Those  who  had  never  before  written  their  names  in  the  Sparrow 
House  visitors’  book — where  the  Emperor  and  Empress’s  auto¬ 
graphs  could  be  seen — were  asked  to  do  so ;  and  then,  in  glancing 
over  the  pages,  they  naturally  fell  to  talking  of  the  house  of  Krupp 
and  its  rise  to  greatness.  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen  spoke  of  it 
with  a  kind  of  modest  pride,  as  if  he  were  a  born  member  of  the 
firm,  instead  of  an  adopted  one,  and  he  happened  to  mention  the 
intended  celebration  of  its  hundredth  anniversary  as  a  going 
concern.  He  said  that  it  would  take  place  in  1912,  and  that 
already  the  Kaiser  had  promised  to  be  present  in  person.  He 
was  telling  this  to  General  von  Bernhardi,  who  exclaimed,  “Ah, 
you  will  have  your  big  surprise  all  ready  for  us  at  the  festakt.” 

“That  is  what  we  are  aiming  for,”  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen 
replied  in  a  lower  tone. 

I  was  sitting  between  my  two  princes,  with  little  Alfred 
standing  in  front  of  me,  showing  to  all  three  the  results  of  some 
photographic  experiments  of  mine,  snapshots  of  the  Sparrow’ 
House,  and  of  the  children  themselves.  It  struck  me  that  Herr 
Krupp  von  Bohlen  had  lowered  his  voice  to  remind  General  von 
Bernhardi  that  an  outsider  was  present.  I  bent  my  head  down 
and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  what  I  was  doing,  so  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  gentlemen  looked  across  at  us  or  not,  but  I  felt 
that  they  did ;  and  there  followed  a  short  pause  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  next  thing  I  heard  was,  “You  shall  see  for  yourself 
to-morrow  what  we  are  doing,  General,”  spoken  by  Herr  Eccius. 

The  next  day,  I  know,  was  spent  at  the  great  works,  almost 
a  fortress  in  itself,  which  so  few  people  are  ever  allowed  even  to 
go  near ;  and  that  evening.  General  von  Bernhardi’s  last  in  the 
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Villa  Hiigel,  he  came  with  our  Prince  to  say  good-bye  to  the  little 
boys. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  been  talking  about  him  with  the 
Countess,  and  had  learned  what  a  great  military  expert  he  was 
considered.  She  had  said,  as  if  it  were  a  good  joke,  that  he  was 
“almost  ready  now  for  the  long-waited-for  war  on  England.” 
That  was  why  he  was  at  Essen,  to  see  how  the  new  “surprise” 
big  guns  were  getting  along.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
that  part  of  her  gossip,  because  it  was,  of  course,  the  Krupps’ 
business  to  make  guns,  and  I  did  not  realise  that  the  Countess 
was  indiscreetly  blabbing  to  me  what  she  must  have  heard  whis¬ 
pered  as  a  dead  secret.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  she  meant 
anything  in  particular,  and  even  now  I  hardly  believe  that  she 
knew  herself  what  an  important  piece  of  information  she  was 
lightly  giving  away. 

General  von  Bernhardi  took  scant  notice  of  me  when  he  walked 
into  the  charming  room  with  a  river  view,  given  up  to  my  princes 
for  their  few  lessons  and  many  amusements.  He  sat  down  while 
the  children’s  parent  looked  on,  smiling  (he  is  almost  as  great 
an  admirer  of  Bernhardi  as  his  distant  relative  the  Crown  Prince) , 
and  lifted  a  boy  on  to  each  large  knee.  They  were  not  shy  with 
him,  and  answered  his  catechism-like  list  of  questions  as  freely 
as  if  he  were  an  old  friend,  though  they  had  not  seen  him  before 
since  they  were  quite  small.  The  elder  said  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  soldier,  the  younger  that  he  was  to  be  a  sailor  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough.  Bernhardi  asked  the  elder  about  the  size 
of  the  various  nations’  armies,  and  the  boy  was  eager  to  show 
off  what  he  had  learned,  not  from  me,  but  from  Lieutenant 

von  X - .  When  he  came  to  the  English  Army,  he  announced 

that  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  I 
wanted  to  break  in  with  “What  about  India?”  but  I  managed 
to  keep  silent. 

“Ah,  we  shall  not  have  much  trouble  with  them,  shall  we?” 
chuckled  Bernhardi. 

“No,”  said  the  little  prince,  “but  Lieutenant  von  X - tells 

me  not  to  say  such  things  before  Miss - .” 

The  General  condescended  to  glance  at  me,  and  I  thought  again 
that  he  was  the  most  ruthless,  brutal  looking  man  I  had  ever 
met,  the  very  type  of  militarism  in  flesh  and  blood — especially 
blood. 

“You  are  a  friend  of  the  English?  ”  he  inquired. 

I  dared  to  stand  up  for  England  by  answering  that  I  thought 
her  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

“That  is  nonsense,”  was  his  comment.  I  shall  never  forget 
it,  or  the  cutting  w'ay  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
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The  Prince,  though  knowing  me  to  be  English  (which  Bern- 
hardi,  to  do  him  justice,  did  not),  backed  the  General  up,  explain¬ 
ing,  for  my  benefit  as  well  as  the  children’s,  that  England  might 
once  have  been  nominally  the  most  powerful  nation,  owing  to 
her  talent  for  grabbing  possessions  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
cleverness  of  her  diplomacy.  But,  he  said,  that  was  different 
now,  under  the  Liberal  Government.  England  was  going  down 
exactly  as  Borne  had  gone  down,  and  the  knell  of  her  greatness 
was  sounding  already.  Not  one  of  her  colonies  would  stand  by 
her  when  her  day  of  trouble  should  come,  and  most  of  them  would 
go  against  her. 

“You  have  only  to  read  their  own  newspapers,”  said  General 
Bernhardi,  “to  see  that  the  English  know  they  are  degenerating 
fast.  But  the  hand  of  Fate  is  on  them.  They  are  asleep,  and 
they  will  wake  up  with  a  rude  shock  only  when  it  is  too  late.” 

He  did  not  intend  to  let  me  argue  this  statement,  but  turned  his 
attention  to  the  younger  prince,  and  asked  what  he  knew^  about 
ships.  The  little  fellow,  who  is  of  rather  a  jealous  disposition, 
was  delighted  to  get  his  share  of  attention  from  the  great  officer, 

and  said  that  Lieutenant  von  X - made  him  learn  the  names 

of  ships  from  their  pictures  :  German  ships,  French  ships,  Eussian 
ships,  and  “especially  the  English  ones,” 

1  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  because  I  had  heard  it  mentioned 
before,  almost  in  the  same  words,  I  had  asked,  when  the  child 
boasted  to  me  of  his  knowledge,  what  good  it  was  to  him,  since 
all  the  present  ships  of  the  Great  Powers  would  be  changed  before 
he  grew  up.  He  thought  for  a  minute,  not  being  so  quick-witted 
as  his  brother,  and  then  laboriously  explained  that  there  w'as  going 
to  be  a  war  long  before  he  grew  up.  It  might  come  almost  any 
time,  a  big,  big  war  on  land  and  sea,  and  he  could  not  enjoy 
it  so  much  unless  he  knew  the  names  of  all  the  ships  that  were 
sunk  by  the  German  Navy. 

I  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  explanation,  until  the  child  grew 
quite  angry,  and  stamped  his  foot  because  I  was  making  game 
of  him.  But  General  von  Bernhardi  did  not  laugh.  He  said 
“  Prachtroll !  ”  and  “  Colossal !  ”  as  he  patted  the  little  fair  head 
of  the  future  sailor  with  his  strong  brown  hand. 

I  was  so  annoyed  with  the  General  for  his  rude  retort  of 
“  Nonsense !  ”  that  I  could  scarcely  sleep  that  night  for  thinking 
about  him.  But  my  anger  was  more  hurt  vanity,  than  uneasiness 
as  to  what  such  an  exclamation  might  signify  from  a  man  of  his 
military  position. 

The  Countess  was  very  entertaining  on  the  subject  of  the  Krupp 
firm  and  Herr  Kriqip  von  Bohlen,  after  we  had  left  the  Villa 
Hiigel  and  were  “at  home”  again.  She  made  a  point  of  having 
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said  nothing  against  our  host  while  we  were  under  his  roof,  which, 
she  remarked,  was,  after  all,  only  his  wife’s  roof;  and  “nobody 
could  say  anything  disagreeable  about  Bertha,  except  that  she 
was  getting  ‘  frau-ish.’  ”  But  once  away,  the  Countess  seemed 
to  think  that  having  accepted  the  Krupp  von  Bohlen  hospitality 
made  no  difference,  “When  war  comes,”  she  said,  “Krupp  von 
Bohlen  will  be  the  power  behind  the  throne.  You  think  he  is 
gentle  and  scholarly,  but  that  is  his  cleverness,  hiding  the  other 
side  of  himself.  Not  Bernhardi  himself  wants  war,  when  the 
chosen  time  comes,  more  than  Gustav  Krupp  von  Bohlen  wants 
it,  though  he  w'buld  say  ‘  Monstrous  ’  if  he  were  accused  of 
wishing  for  world-horror,  just  because  he’s  chairman  of  a  gun 
factory.  All  the  same,  it’s  the  truth.  He’s  more  of  a  Krupp 
than  the  Krupps  themselves.  Not  a  word  is  said  against  England 
in  the  three  daily  newspapers  run  by  Krupp  money  that  he  does 
not  approve.  That’s  really  why  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown 
Prince  make  so  much  of  him.  Besides,  they  both  own  shares 
in  the  firm,  though  that’s  supposed  to  be  a  secret.  They  know 
what  Gustav  is,  under  the  velvet.  He  dreams  the  same  dream 
that  old  Alfried  Krupp  dreamed,  and  that  our  Kaiser  dreams.” 

When  I  asked  what  dream  she  referred  to,  the  Countess  laughed 
and  said  she  would  leave  me  to  find  out  for  myself.  Some  months 
later  I  did  find  out,  in  a  roundabout  way ;  or,  at  least,  never 
having  forgotten  that  speech  of  the  Countess’s,  I  put  two  and 
two  together  and  arrived  at  a  conclusion. 


EMIGRATION  AND  STATE-AID. 

Suggested  Joint  Board  of  Control. 

At  the  present  moment  emigration  may  be  said  to  be  at  a 
standstill.  Nor  is  the  situation  likely  to  change  until  the  war 
ends.  But  for  that  change  we  should  be  ready.  An  opportunity 
now  presents  itself  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  Let  us 
use  it  wisely  and  well  so  that,  when  peace  is  restored,  we  may 
be  prepared  to  go  forward  with  a  policy  framed  on  true  Imperial 
lines. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  more  or  less  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  bring  home  to  successive  administrations  at 
Westminster  the  urgency  of  a  constant  flow  of  suitable  emigrants 
from  the  Motherland  to  the  Dominions  Oversea.  And  to  those 
Colonial  statesmen  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Imperial  Confer¬ 
ences  held  at  Downing  Street  I  have  preached  the  same  gospel 
with  regard  to  immigration.  As  to  State-aid  and  State-direction, 
which,  in  the  best  interests  of  Empire,  I  regard  as  essential  on 
both  sides,  I  have  met  with  little,  if  any,  encouragement  from  the 
authorities  here.  Successive  Governments  have  considered  that 
the  small  grant  voted  annually  for  the  up-keep  of  the  Emigrants’ 
Information  Ofi&ce  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  State- 
afd,  while  as  to  State-direction  that  point  is  held  to  be  covered 
by  the  dissemination  of  literature  and  the  giving  of  advice,  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  frankly  admits  must  not 
be  regarded  as  official.  In  the  Dominions  the  situation  is  different ; 
there  State  funds  have  been,  and  still  are,  used,  conditionally 
for  the  purposes  named ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  maintain  a  policy  of  continuity.  The  result  has  been 
frequent  changes  in  principle  and  procedure  which  have  shaken 
the  emigrants’  confidence  and  at  times  seriously  impaired  the 
popularity  of  the  outward  movement.  Joint  action  has  never 
been  attempted.  Yet  in  this  reform  alone  lies  the  real  antidote 
for  the  present  state  of  chaos  and  confusion. 

Year  after  year  we  have  been  going  on  in  the  same  irresponsible 
way,  the  Dominion  Governments  hunting  up  emigrants  in  the 
highways  and  byeways  of  the  Motherland,  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  looking  on  at  the  search  but  never  giving  a  thought  to  the 
question  of  combination.  Voluntary  societies  have  refused  to 
amalgamate,  while  overlapping  one  another  at  every  stage.  On 
all  sides  energy  and  zeal  are  frittered  away  for  want  of  cohesion. 
Immigration  officials  have  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  the 
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societies,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  without  a  court  of  appeal. 
Downing  Street  has  never  been  anything  but  indifferent,  fearing 
the  trade  unions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  raising  of  a  diplomatic 
incident  on  the  other.  Such  has  been  the  position  of  emigration 
for  years  past,  and  so  it  will  be  again  when  the  war  is  over  unless 
steps  are  taken  meanwhile  to  focus  opinion  on  unification. 

“You  Britishers,”  said  an  American  citizen,  “have  acquired 
proprietary  rights  in  half  the  Globe ;  to  secure  this  splendid  result 
you  have  spared  neither  blood  nor  treasure,  but  you  do  not  develop 
your  possessions.  You  allow  huge  tracts  of  country  to  remain 
practically  untenanted,  and  make  no  systematic  effort  to  secure 
for  them  a  population  British-born.”  The  justice  of  this  criticism 
cannot  be  denied,  for  no  patriot  will  seriously  combat  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  real  and  abiding  strength  of  the  Empire  rests  in 
the  racial  unity  of  its  population. 

In  the  vague  generalities  of  platform  oratory  we  have  never 
ceased  to  talk  of  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  In 
after-dinner  speeches  we  have  loudly  proclaimed  the  virtue  of 
being  one  people  with  one  destiny ;  and  at  Imperial  gatherings 
without  number  we  have  preached,  and  preached  loudly,  from  the 
text  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.”  Yet  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century  we  made  no  effort  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration, 
which  flowed  steadily  from  this  country  towards  the  United  States 
in  the  direction  of  those  great  unoccupied  areas  that  are  the 
national  birthright  of  every  Briton.  For  generations  we  have 
been  in  possession  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  healthy 
portions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  but  no  Government  has  thought 
of  introducing  a  policy  of  State-aided  emigration  financed  and 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Governments  Oversea. 

The  idea  still  prevails  that  emigration  and  immigration  are 
separate  questions,  and,  of  necessity,  must  be  treated  apart, 
whereas  the  exact  contrary  is  the  fact.  They  are  halves  of  the 
same  whole,  and  to  be  mutually  successful  must  proceed  in 
unison.  As  co-trustees  of  the  same  inheritance  the  Home  and 
Dominion  Governments  have  a  like  duty  to  perform — to  defend 
and  develop  their  estate.  How,  I  ask,  can  this  be  done  more 
effectively  than  by  providing  the  outer  portions  of  the  Empire 
with  a  population  sprung  from  British  stock? 

To  perform  this  task  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  manner  a  Joint 
Board  of  Control,  fully  representative  and  possessing  very  large, 
if  not  plenary  powers,  should  be  established,  the  Board  to  sit 
permanently  in  London  and  have  the  direction  of  all  assisted 
emigration.  Such  a  tribunal  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  parties;  while  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  settle,  fairly 
and  amicably,  those  questions  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  which, 
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in  the  past,  have  caused  irritation  here  and  misunderstanding  in 
the  Dominions.  Once  emigration  and  immigration  are  transferred 
to  a  Joint  Board  such  hysterical  cries  as  denuding  the  country¬ 
side  in  the  Homeland  of  its  labour  and  leaving  farms  derelict 
will  quickly  disappear.  At  the  same  time  an  end  will  be  put  to 
the  oft-repeated,  but  none  the  less  unfounded,  charge  that  the 
supporters  of  a  State  policy  of  emigration  desire  to  flood  the 
Dominions  with  {leople  they  do  not  want  and  in  quantities  they 
cannot  assimilate. 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  that  after  the  ravages  of  war  we  shall 
want  all  the  people  we  can  get  to  carry  on  home  industries, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  confidently  expected  we 
shall  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  hitherto  transacted  by 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  With  these  critics  I  join  issue. 
In  my  opinion,  this  country  will  still  be  left  with  a  considerable 
over-population,  and  the  most  vigorous  opiwnent  of  State-aid 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  desire  to  see  a  renewal  of  that  excessive 
competition  which  in  a  great  measure  must  be  held  responsible 
for  low  wages  and  unemployment. 

Again,  men  who  have  been  leading  the  life  of  soldiers  in  the 
field  for,  say,  a  couple  of  years,  are  not  likely  to  settle  down  again 
easily  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  sedentary  occiqmtions.  Many 
will  want  to  go  to  countries  where  life  is  freer  and  the  demarca¬ 
tion  line  between  the  classes  not  so  plainly  marked  as  it  is  here, 
where  also  they  can  be  sure  of  finding  outdoor  employment 
w'ith  the  certainty,  if  they  work  hard,  of  owning  a  homestead 
later  on.  Others  will  desire  to  emigrate  to  save  their  children 
from  tramping  the  streets  or  hanging  about  Labour  Exchanges 
in  search  of  work  which,  in  their  own  cases,  often  ended  in  the 
compulsory  acceptance  of  blind-alley  occupations  that  threw  them 
back  on  the  labour  market,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  wives  and 
children  to  support. 

Then  we  have  the  widow^s  and  orphans  of  men  who  have  fallen 
in  the  war  to  consider.  No  doubt  w’e  shall  be  told  these  women 
have  their  pensions,  and  their  duty  is  to  remain  in  the  Old 
Country  and  bring  up  their  children  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  fathers.  Such  critics  forget  that  we  have  an  Empire  to 
defend,  that  these  children  can  be  brought  up  to  follow’  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  fathers  just  as  w’ell  in  the  Dominions  as  in  the 
Motherland.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  as  many  widows  as 
wish  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  emigrating,  taking  with 
them  their  pensions  and  children’s  allowances  ;  as,  indeed,  they  are 
entitled  to  do  by  War  Office  regulations.  These  women  would 
soon  find  suitable  employment  and  possibly  re-marry,  when  their 
pensions  w’ould  lapse,  but  each  w’ould  receive  a  gratuity  equal 
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to  two  years’  pay  by  way  of  dowry.  Meanwhile  their  children 
would  grow  up  in  circumstances  and  under  conditions  more 
promising  than  would  be  possible  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
were  they  to  remain  here.  The  Dominions  have  already  offered 
the  hospitality  of  their  lands  to  the  Belgian  Refugees,  but  glad 
as  they  are  to  welcome  our  Allies,  they  would  be  doubly  glad 
'to  welcome  their  own  kith  and  kin. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  holding  up  land  in  this 
country,  but  nothing  is  ever  said  about  holding  up  emigration. 
And  why?  Because  one  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  vote-catching 
programme,  the  other  is  not.  Equality  of  op^Dortunity  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  good  cry  to  inspire  the  advocate  of  land  nationalisation, 
although  the  same  cry  must  not  be  used  in  promoting  emigration. 
But  while  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  see  some  of  the  restrictions 
now  placed  on  migration  removed,  conflicting  as  they  do  with 
the  principles  of  imperial  unity,  there  are  others  I  should  like 
to  see  im^wsed.  I  fully  recognise  that  self-governing  communities 
cannot  be  interfered  with  as  jegards  their  legislation,  nor  is  it 
my  intention  to  try  to  attempt  anything  so  foolish.  Yet  with 
a  Joint  Board  established  and  a  promise  to  use  State-aid  on  this 
side  it  ought  to  be  jxissible  so  to  amend  the  present  regulations 
as  to  give  satisfaction  all  round. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  right  of  possession  and  effective 
occupation  are  synonymous  terms ;  that  it  is  no  use  having  a 
sound  heart  if  the  limbs  of  the  body  are  not  in  working  order. 
The  ease  with  which  the  German  colonies  have  fallen  before 
the  British  attack  shows  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  vacant 
areas  of  our  great  self-governing  Dominions  for  purposes  of 
defence,  while,  in  the  interests  of  British  trade,  the  development 
of  these  same  areas  is  a  matter  of  equal  urgency. 

And  now'  let  us  turn  to  the  economic  aspect  of  emigration  so 
far  as  it  concerns  ourselves.  While  the  untilled  areas  of  Canada 
and  Australia  hunger  for  the  spade  and  the  ploughshare,  the 
pauper  bill  in  this  country  mounts  higher  and  higher.  The 
Government  say  that  a  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  paupers  since  the  extension  of  old-age  pensions,  due  to  the 
abolition  of  the  pauper  test,  but  this  concession,  admirable 
though  it  is,  has  failed  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the  expenditure  on 
Poor  Law  relief.  True,  but  for  the  concession  the  bill  would 
be  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the  State  saves  in  one  way 
it  j)ays  out  in  another.  And  I  should  not  be  surprised,  were  an 
actuarial  calculation  made,  to  see  it  disclose  that  the  saving 
credited  to  the  State  by  the  extension  of  old-age  pensions  is, 
after  all,  merely  a  matter  of  book-keeping. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out,  and  I  do  so  on  the  authority 
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of  the  Minority  Eejxirt  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  that  “un¬ 
employment  is  no  longer  seasonal  or  spasmodic ;  it  is  chronic, 
constant,  and  growing.”  Admittedly,  of  late  years  trade  so  im¬ 
proved  that  unemployment  in  the  leading  trades  unions  was 
comparatively  small,  but  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  returns 
of  the  Labour  Exchanges  and  compare  the  number  of  persons 
who  obtained  work  through  their  agency  and  the  number  who 
failed  to  secure  employment,  to  see  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
economic  situation  was  not  quite  so  rosy  as  these  partial  returns 
led  us  to  believe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
every  winter  finds  our  workhouses  crowded  with  able-bodied  men, 
women,  and  growing  children.  And  this  in  a  country  famed 
among  nations  for  its  philanthropic  and  charitable  work.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  after  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  room 
for  all  and  work  for  all  in  the  Old  Country,  but  this  was  not  the 
case  after  the  South  African  War.  And  notwithstanding  the 
expected  growth  of  British  trade,  and  even  the  introduction  of 
tariffs,  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  must  not  be  regarded  with 
any  certainty  as  inaugurating  a  period  of  high  wages  and  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  in  which  unemployment  will  find  no  place. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear.  I  must  not  be  taken 
as  advocating  State-aided  emigration  as  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  paupers  in  this  country,  or  of  placing  on  the  shoulders  of 
our  kinsmen  oversea  the  burden  which  rightfully  belongs  to  our¬ 
selves.  My  object  is  twofold,  to  supply  the  Dominions  with  a 
greater  number  of  Empire  builders,  while  at  the  same  time  lessen¬ 
ing  pauperism  here  by  a  policy  of  prevention.  And,  as  every 
emigrant  would  have  to  pass  the  Joint  Board,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  only  the  “fit”  would  survive  that  ordeal. 

It  is  no  new  idea,  the  genesis  of  the  movement  was  embodied 
in  our  Poor  Law  legislation  of  eighty  years  ago,  it  re-appeared 
in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  is  found  again  in 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  passed  by  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  just  before  going  out  of  ofi&ce  in  1905.  All  these  measures 
provide  for  the  emigration  of  suitable  persons  and  their  families, 
the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  rates.  In  the  first  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  persons  chosen  for  emigration  should  be  those  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge ;  the  second  gives  power  to  County 
Councils  to  spend  the  ratepayers’  money  on  emigration  apparently 
without  limitation ;  and  the  third  stipulates  that  the  person 
emigrated  must  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

That  the  Guardians  shamefully  neglected  their  opportunities  is 
common  knowledge.  Similar  condemnation  must  be  passed  on 
the  County  Councils,  who  have  taken  no  steps  whatever  to  put 
their  powers  into  force,  while  the  silence  of  the  Local  Government 
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Board  in  both  instances  shows  the  apathy  of  the  Government  in 
the  matter.  Not  until  1905  did  it  occur  to  the  local  authorities 
that  it  was  far  saner  to  spend  money  on  emigration  than  add  to 
the  number  of  paupers  and  increase  the  ratepayers’  burden. 
Spurred  on  by  a  change  in  public  opinion,  by  the  ready  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  slackening  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  trade  unions,  the  various  Distress  Com¬ 
mittees  set  up  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  took  every 
advantage  of  their  emigrating  powers;  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  the  Unemployed  Body  for  London.  The  conversion  of 
Mr.  Burns,  then  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was 
also  an  important  asset  in  the  new  movement,  which  not  only 
saved  from  the  stigma  of  pauperism  a  considerable  number  of 
able-bodied  men  and  women  and  children,  but  enabled  them  to 
become  producers  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Compared  to  what  is  spent  on  such  places  as  Hollesley  Bay, 
works  for  the  unemployed,  the  maintenance  of  workhouses,  and 
other  ways  in  which  public  money  is  wasted  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  alleviate  distress  arising  from  over-competition,  and  its  twin- 
brother  unemployment,  the  cost  of  emigration,  even  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale,  would  be  but  a  small  amount.  In  fact,  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  average  expenditure  of  the  Distress 
Committees  on  emigration  did  not  exceed  d£8  a  head.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  money  was  advanced  by  way  of  loan 
and  a  not  inconsiderable  part  refunded.  Moreover,  in  the  one 
case  temporary  relief  only  is  given,  in  the  other  permanent 
employment  is  obtained,  while  entire  families  are  transferred 
from  the  poorest  surroundings  and  limited  outlook  to  the  more 
healthy  atmosphere  and  greater  freedom  attaching  to  Colonial  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  stream  was  suddenly  checked,  not  that  any 
fault  was  found  with  the  migrants ;  on  the  contrary,  the  care 
bestowed  upon  their  selection  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
authorities  on  the  other  side.  The  check  was  due  to  the  action 
of  Canada  in  putting  a  stop  to  assisted  emigration,  except  under 
conditions  with  which  persons,  eligible  for  emigration  under  the 
Act,  could  not  comply.  And  although  the  Unemployed  Body  for 
London,  and  similar  bodies  throughout  the  country,  turned  their 
attention  to  Australia  with  the  same  good  results  that  were 
achieved  in  Canada,  the  narrowing  of  the  immigration  policies 
by  certain  of  the  Australian  States  has  not  been  without  effect  on 
this  class  of  migration. 

The  only  way  to  put  emigration  matters  on  a  sound  footing 
is  by  joint  action.  I  admit  there  are  difficulties,  but  they  are 
not  insuperable.  Much  depends  on  party  feeling  in  the  Dominions, 
not  a  little  depends  on  finance.  At  the  Imperial  Conference, 
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1907,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  with  all  the  weight  attaching  to  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  which  he  then  held,  made  us  a  general 
offer.  “It  goes  without  saying,”  he  said,  “that  if  the  Imperial 
Government  were  prepared  to  help  and  assist  us  financially, 
we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate  with  them.”  That  offer 
has  never  been  withdrawn,  although  the  late  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Government,  has  informed  us  that  it  has  always  been  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  not  to  vote  money  for  purposes 
of  emigration. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Im^ierial  Government  hold  that  a  wide 
dilference  exists  between  rate-aid  and  State-aid,  and,  willing 
as  they  appear  to  be  to  sanction  the  one,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  they  are  strongly  opjwsed  to  the  other.  The  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  asked  me  not  long  ago  what 
I  supi)Osed  would  happen  if  two  or  three  ships  were  seen  leaving 
these  shores  conveying  emigrants  to  the  Dominions  whose  passage 
expenses  had  been  defrayed  by  a  Government  grant.  He  seemed 
to  contemplate  a  revolution.  Yet  we  are  bound  to  assume  that 
if  these  same  ships  were  tilled  with  emigrants  whose  expenses 
had  been  provided  out  of  the  rates,  he  would  have  had  no  such 
misgivings.  Wherein  the  difference  lies  1  am  quite  unable  to 
see.  But  in  any  event,  the  time  has  come  when  such  quibbles 
should  be  quashed  by  the  State  and  the  local  authorities  working 
together. 

As  a  persistent  advocate  of  State-aided  emigration,  I  have  had 
to  meet  many  arguments  from  opponents.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  traverse  these  arguments  on  this  occasion.  But  I  should  like 
to  offer  a  few*  general  observations  in  connection  with  the  party 
aspect  of  the  question.  While  unemployment  was  at  its  height 
some  years  ago,  we  were  constantly  told  to  await  the  result  of 
the  social  reform  legislation  laid  down  in  the  Liberal  programme. 
That  programme  is  now'  far  advanced.  But  in  none  of  the  Acts 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book  do  I  recognise  any  attempt  to  attack 
the  disease  itself,  to  provide  the  men  with  work  and  place  them 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  regular  wages.  Yet  both  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  secured  by  emigration,  and  secured  at  once.  Nor  do 
I  see  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  from  the  doctrines  of  Socialism , 
designed  as  they  are  to  stifle  healthy  competition  and  reduce  all 
mankind  to  the  same  level.  State-emigration  is  on  a  different 
basis,  it  lessens  over-competition  and  assists  a  man  to  rise  by 
his  own  exertions. 

Tariff  Reformers  are  more  practical  in  their  remedies,  but 
even  they  must  admit  if  Australia  be  allowed  to  remain  practically 
an  empty  continent,  the  Commonwealth  trade  with  this  country 
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is  hardly  likely  to  expand  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Common¬ 
wealth  were  more  thickly  jxipulated.  Just  now  both  [lolitical 
parties  are  vying  with  each  other  to  popularise  their  respective 
land  policies,  and  back-to-the-land  is  a  familiar  theme  on  election¬ 
eering  platforms.  I  do  not  projxjse  to  enter  the  lists  on  either 
side,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  existing  circumstances,  no 
openings  on  the  land  in  the  [Mother  Country  compare  with  those 
in  the  Dominions.  Certainly  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  County 
Council  leaseholder  is  hardly  so  alluring  as  a  free  gift  of  land 
in  Canada  or  Australia. 

The  direction  in  which  State-aid  should  be  utilised  is  best  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  Joint  Board,  but  I  wish  to  place  on  record 
that,  wedded  as  I  am  to  a  State  policy,  I  have  no  desire  to  add 
to  the  number  of  town  workers  or  town  loafers  in  the  Dominions. 
The  end  I  aim  at  is  to  place  our  surplus  people  here  on  the  land 
oversea,  to  send  them  to  develop  those  large  areas  of  territory 
that  only  await  the  arrival  of  the  agriculturist  to  become  produc¬ 
tive,  to  turn  the  prairie  and  the  bush  into  corn-fields  and  thus 
add  to  the  opportunities  for  extending  British  trade  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  Empire,  what  it  ought  long  since  to  have 
been,  absolutely  and  entirely  self-sup[X)rting. 

The  suggestion  that  farm  hands  are  born  and  not  made  is  about 
as  unsound  as  any  suggestion  can  well  be.  Very  little  training 
will  soon  make  a  young  man  of  good  physique  and  eager  to  work, 
if  not  an  expert,  at  any  rate  able  to  earn  his  living  on  the  land 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Dominions.  It  is  different  in  the  Home¬ 
land,  where  the  towns  are  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
villages  and  the  desire  to  return  to  the  centres  of  activity,  with 
their  well-lighted  streets  and  boundless  fields  of  amusements,  are 
fostered  by  the  ease  of  transportation  facilities. 

As  we  have  seen  in  Australia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  New 
Zealand,  the  trained  city  lad  soon  makes  a  good  farm  hand,^  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  many  hundreds  more  should  not  be  given 
the  same  opportunity.  A  little  encouragement  from  the  Imperial 
Government  would  no  doubt  lead  to  more  extended  action  in  this 
direction,  and  possibly  might  result  in  the  creation  of  similar 
jumping-off  grounds  in  Canada.  But  we  must  be  prepared  to 
bear  our  share  of  the  expense.  And  why  not? 

Then,  again,  why  not  training  farms  in  this  country?  It  might 

(1)  During  the  last  five  years  some  2,000  City  lads,  mostly  from  London,  have 
left  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  South  Wales  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  Agricultural  Training  Farm  near  Windsor.  Of  this  number  97 
per  cent,  have  been  successful.  The  period  of  training  averages  ten  weeks,  and 
each  lad  on  leaving  the  farm  receives  a  certificate  from  the  Government  which 
enables  him  to  find  employment  in  the  rural  districts  at  the  current  rate  of 
wages.  Among  other  things  the  lads  are  taught  to  fence,  plough,  and  milk. 
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suit  tlie  Dominions  better  if  the  elementary  side  of  the  tuition 
were  given  here,  leaving  the  finishing  touches  to  be  done  on  the 
other  side.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  arrangement  and 
one  that  could  be  very  easily  settled  by  a  Joint  Board.  Why 
should  not  a  portion  of  the  Development  Grant  be  utilised  in 
this  way?  If  the  amount  voted  is  insufficient  or  already  allocated, 
why  not  a  supplementary  vote,  or  even  a  new  estimate  altogether? 
The  outlay  would  not  be  large,  but  the  benefits  great  and  lasting. 

Nor  would  I  confine  the  question  of  training  farms  in  this 
country  to  lads.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  same  direction  for 
girls  and  young  women.  The  vast  majority  of  young  women 
who  proceed  to  the  Dominions  to  make  a  livelihood  for  them¬ 
selves  have  no  real  knowledge  of  farm  work  or  farm  life  and 
its  kindred  occupations.  Not  a  few  emigrate  to  “better  them¬ 
selves,”  but  instead  of  meeting  with  the  success  expected  not 
infrequently  find  themselves  without  a  situation  and,  as  a  natural 
sequence,  drift  into  paths  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Had  they 
but  received  some  practical  rural  training  in  this  country,  even 
known  how  to  milk  a  cow,  make  butter,  or  bake  bread,  how 
different  their  future  might  have  been  !  The  training  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  young  women  emigrants  is  a  large  and  pressing  question, 
one  that  the  Home  and  Dominion  Governments  will  do  well 
to  take  in  hand  without  delay.  Here  is  a  phase  of  emigration 
and  immigration  in  which  joint  action  and  joint  control  are 
indispensable. 

Another  matter  deserving  attention  is  the  formation  of  Land 
Settlements  in  the  Dominions.  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways, 
by  Government  grant  or  private  enterprise,  or,  better  still,  by 
a  combination  of  the  two.  The  plan  set  out  by  Mr.  Easton, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British  Immigration  League  of 
Australia,  is  to  form  a  company  with  sufficient  capital  to  purchase 
land,  to  prepare  that  land  for  the  settler,  and  provide  training 
schools  on  the  spot,  a  fixed  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  capital  and 
all  surplus  funds  used  for  extending  the  undertaking.  An  excel¬ 
lent  suggestion  and  with  every  chance  of  financial  success, 
provided  suitable  land  be  secured  and  markets  made  accessible. 
Because  land  settlements  were  not  the  success  expected  many 
years*ago,  that  is  no  reason  for  anticipating  failure  in  the  altered 
circumstances  of  to-day.  The  settlements  to  which  I  refer  would, 
of  course,  be  national,  not  commercial,  undertakings;  they  would 
be  open  to  anyone  and  everyone,  here  and  in  the  Dominions, 
who  fulfilled  the  required  conditions.  The  management  in  each 
case  would  be  entrusted  to  an  honorary  Board  of  Directors 
composed  of  representative  men  having  the  confidence  of  both 
sides. 
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But  perhaps  the  best  and  most  constant  supply  of  emigrants 
is  found  in  the  children  of  the  State,  that  is  children  who,  from 
no  fault  of  their  own,  become  chargeable  to  State  or  local  funds. 
Obviously,  not  every  child  of  the  State  would  be  suitable  for 
emigration,  and  all  are  not  eligible ;  but,  after  eliminating  the 
children  coming  within  these  two  categories,  the  number  remain¬ 
ing  must  still  be  very  large.  How  large  it  is  impossible  to  say 
without  going  into  statistics.  But  for  my  purpose  here  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  one  section  of  State  children,  the  orphan 
and  deserted,  to  whom  the  Boards  of  Guardians  stand  in  loco 
parentis.  Every  one  of  these  children,  irrespective  of  age,  is 
eligible  for  emigration,  and  the  numbers  run  into  thousands. 
So  that  in  their  case  the  only  matter  outstanding  would  be  that 
of  suitability. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  emphasised  the  view  “that 
emigration  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  providing  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  under  the  care  of 
the  Guardians.”  And  that  these  children  are  much  in  request 
in  Canada  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bogue  Smart, 
Chief  Inspector  of  British  Immigrant  Children  and  Receiving 
Homes  in  Canada.  Mr.  Smart  tells  us  that  farmers  everywhere 
eagerly  await  the  arrival  of  the  boy  immigrant,  that  applications 
are  sent  in  months  beforehand,  and  that  the  supply  in  no  way 
meets  the  demand.  He  estimates  “that  15,000  children  a  year 
could  be  placed  in  comfortable  homes  and  suitable  positions,  were 
they  only  available.” 

But  in  spite  of  suggestion  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  Mr.  Bogue  Smart’s  encouraging  statements,  the  emigration 
of  orphan  and  deserted  children  remains  of  comparatively  small 
dimensions.  Addressing  the  Dominion  Representatives  at  the 
last  Imperial  Conference,  Mr.  Burns  told  them  that  in  twenty-one 
years  9,300  Poor  Law  children  had  been  sent  to  the  Dominions. 
My  own  view  is  the  number  ought  to  have  been  very  much 
larger,  and  this  could  easily  have  been  the  case  if,  instead  of 
waiting  till  the  boys  were  13  or  14  years  of  age,  the  Guardians 
had  emigrated  them  at  the  more  convenient  and  impressionable 
age  of  10.  In  this  calculation  I  have  not  included  girls,  as 
their  emigration  would  ^necessarily  have  to  be  conducted  on 
different  lines  from  that  of  boys. 

And  now  as  to  the  method  of  emigrating  these  children.  At 
present  they  are  passed  through  different  societies,  who,  as  a 
rule,  give  the  children  six  months’  training  on  this  side,  receiving 
for  this  work  remuneration  on  a  fixed  basis.  A  further  payment, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  i611  a  child,  is  also  made  by  the 
Guardians  under  the  head  of  “emigration  expenses,”  to  include 
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a  charge  lor  three  months’  residence  and  maintenance  in  a  tem- 
[Kjrary  home  on  the  other  side.  In  addition,  a  small  fee  is  paid 
to  the  Dominion  Government  towards  meeting  the  cost  of 
inspection. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  way  in  which  the  societies  carry  out 
their  duties,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some  other 
method  should  be  employed.  The  emigration  of  State  children 
ought  to  be  a  direct  emigration.  That  the  societies  would  not 
be  averse  to  be  relieved  of  their  present  burden  may  be  assumed 
from  the  evidence  of  the  late  Dr.  Barnardo,  who  has  placed  it 
on  record  that  “no  agency  gains  anything  but  an  increase  of 
trouble  and  responsibility  ”  for  the  assistance  voluntarily  rendered 
to  the  Guardians  in  emigrating  their  children.  The  same 
authority  also  asked  a  very  pertinent  question  when  he  said,  “Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  private  agencies  who  emigrate  these 
children  free  of  charge,  except  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  the 
journey,  would  also  benevolently  undertake  to  support  them  on 
the  other  side?”  In  my  opinion,  no  private  agency  can  be 
expected  to  incur,  or  would  be  justified  in  incurring,  this  expense 
out  of  funds  collected  for  other  purposes.  But  this  only  goes 
to  prove  my  case  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  devising  some 
other  means  than  that  of  the  private  agencies  for  the  emigration 
of  Poor  Ijaw  children. 

To  transport  a  child  with  indifferent  training  from  this  country 
to  Canada,  and  to  place  it  out  on  an  isolated  farm,  there  to 
pick  up  what  schooling  it  can  while  earning  its  own  living,  is 
a  risk  which  I  can  quite  understand  the  Guardians  feel  con¬ 
siderable  hesitation  in  incurring.  As  Mr.  Bogue  Smart  says  in 
his  last  annual  report,  “Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  choosing 
homes  and  situations,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the 
children  from  falling  into  undesirable  surroundings.  Like  other 
children,  they  are  easily  influenced,  and  their  future  is  apt  to 
be  affected  by  their  first  associations  in  Canada.”  I  do  not  say, 
nor  must  I  be  taken  to  imply,  that  the  societies  do  not  exercise 
every  care  and  attention  in  seeing  after  the  children’s  welfare. 
On  the  contrary,  they  do  all  in  their  jxiwer  to  secure  for  the 
children  committed  to  their  care  suitable  homes  and  surroundings. 
But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  societies  have  to  get  rid  of 
their  charges  as  quickly  as  possible  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  to  make  room  at  the  Receiving  Homes  for  new 
arrivals.  Moreover,  the  societies  are  under  no  statutory  obliga¬ 
tion,  except  as  regards  inspection,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Canada.  I  mention  Canada  because  that  is  practically  the  only 
Dominion  so  far  to  which  Guardians  have  sent  children. 

The  method  of  emigration  I  propose  for  those  cliildren  has 
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its  basis  in  mutual  co-oi)eratioii  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  and 
the  Governments  Oversea  acting  through  a  Joint  Board  of  Control 
sitting  permanently  in  this  country.  I  suggest  that  each  Oversea 
Government  electing  to  receive  Poor  Law  children  from  this 
country  should  undertake  to  provide  and  staff  agricultural  homes 
or  farms,  where  the  children  would  be  trained  and  placed  out 
in  suitable  situations ;  to  pass  such  local  regulations  as  would 
secure  proper  and  efficient  administration  ;  to  institute  a  system 
of  inspection  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen.  On 
their  side  the  Guardians  would  be  required  to  hand  over  the 
children,  where  possible,  at  the  age  of  10,  allowing  the  Oversea 
representatives  to  make  the  selection,  and  in  addition  to  defraying 
the  expense  of  inspection  to  make  a  payment  in  each  case,  equal 
to  the  cost  of  bringing  up  the  children  here  until  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

I  do  not  say  that  training  for  farm  life  in  Canada  cannot  be 
given  to  some  extent  on  this  side,  but  such  training  can  scarcely 
be  of  so  serviceable  a  nature  as  a  training  given  in  Canada. 
Moreover,  to  train  the  children  here  would  defeat  one  of  the 
objects  in  view,  that  the  child  should  have  its  early  recollections 
associated  with  its  adopted  country  and  be  taught  to  look  u^ion  that 
country  as  home. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  finance  of  the  scheme.  The  allowance 
for  “emigration  expenses”  would  meet  all  outgoings  under  that 
head,  while  the  payments  by  the  Guardians  would  be  sufficient 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  children’s  maintenance.  The  inspection 
fees  would  be  paid,  as  now,  from  this  side.  Apart  from  the  small 
additional  expense  thrown  on  the  Dominions  in  the  matter  of 
education,  their  only  liabilities  would  be  the  outlay  in  connection 
with  providing  suitable  farm  lands  and  buildings,  the  up-keep 
of  the  same,  and  the  salaries  of  the  staff.  This  would  be  their 
return  for  securing  a  continuous  stream  of  selected  children  from 
the  Old  Country,  children,  in  many  cases,  not  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with  discipline  and  already  possessing  the  rudiments  of 
elementary  education.  As  time  goes  on  these  farms  would  become 
self  supporting,  and  even  worked  at  a  profit,  in  which  case  the 
profits  might  be  taken  first  in  reduction  of  capital,  and  secondly 
in  reduction  of  annual  expenditure.  Again,  seeing  the  great 
demand  for  these  children  in  Canada,  there  is  no  reason  why 
persons  desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  a  trained  boy  should 
not  pay  a  fee  to  the  Dominion  Government  for  this  privilege. 

As  regards  the  saving  to  the  ratepayers,  in  this  particular 
instance  I  admit  it  would  be  small,  but  there  certainly  would  be 
a  saving.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  child’s  future  that  the  Guardians 
have  to  consider,  that  the  nation  has  to  consider,  and  I  know 
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no  means  other  than  emigration  that  would  give  the  same  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Not  only  is  emigration  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  children  of  the  State  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
but  there  is  the  further  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  bone, 
sinew,  and  brain  of  these  children  is  being  utilised  not  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  find  work  that  may  never  come,  not  in 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  a  foreign  country,  but  in  building  up  and 
developing  the  vacant  land  and  vast  resources  of  our  Dominions 
oversea. 

Some  years  ago  I  placed  these  views,  in  principle,  before  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  London,  w'hen  they  met  with  considerable 
support,  but  although  I  approached  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  subject,  I  was  unable  to  proceed  further,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  new  legislation  is  required  before  contributions  such  as 
I  suggest  can  be  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  However,  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Long,  then  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  “favourably  disposed  towards  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  legal  difficulties  referred  to.” 
Later,  a  communication  reached  me  to  the  effect  that  while  the 
President  could  not  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  introduction  that 
session  of  a  Government  Bill  dealing  with  the  matter,  he  would 
be  happy  to  consider  any  measure  introduced  by  a  private 
member.  Unfortunately,  the  Unionist  Government  went  out 
of  office  before  any  proceedings  could  be  taken,  and  the  legacy 
left  by  them  to  their  successors  has  never  been  taken  up,  with 
the  result  that  the  law  remains  to-day  as  it  was  then,  as  it  was 
in  1834.  Yet  no  reform  is  more  simple  and  in  the  interests 
alike  of  public  utility  and  imperial  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
is  best  for  the  child,  no  reform  more  pressing. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  reproducing  the 
following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  written  in  1832  by  an 
old  West  Australian  colonist  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  an  office  at  that  time  held  by  the  Minister  for 
War 


'"Spring  Mount,  Western  Australia, 

“December  20th,  1832. 

“  Here  is  an  outlook  for  the  surplus  population  of  the  British  Isles. 
Why  should  you,  at  a  vast  expense,  force  the  cultivation  of  your  barren 
moors,  or  foolishly  open  your  ports  to  impoverish  yourselves  and  enrich  the 
agriculturists  of  Germany,  when  here,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  you  may 
create  a  market  for  your  commerce,  which  would  add  to  the  strength  and 
riches  of  the  Empire?  You  but  waste  your  time  in  legislating  for  the 
accumulating  evils  of  a  redundant  population.  God  never  designed  that 
the  human  race  should  be  huddled  together  in  one  corner  of  the  earth, 
else  why  did  He  deck  and  extend  so  fair  a  world  for  their  habitation? 
Every  pauper  you  send  here  instantly  ceases  to  be  a  burden  to  the  Mother 
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Country,  exchanges  his  poverty  for  wealth,  and  becomes  a  consumer  of 
your  manufactures. 

•  “  Remove  your  surplus  population  to  Australia,  and  you  not  only  at  once 
extinguish  eight  millions  of  poor  rates,  but  from  the  additional  consumption 
of  your  manufactures  and  the  increased  employment  of  your  shipping  you 
add  several  millions  annually  to  the  national  revenue,  without  the  imposition 
of  a  single  tax — if  you  cannot  do  this  all  at  once,  do  what  you  can.  Make 
a  beginning.  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  removal  of  your  surplus 
population  to  Australia  would  not  only  disburden  you  of  millions  of  taxation, 
but  would  add  millions  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  would  form 
a  fund  which  in  less  than  half  a  century  would  extinguish  the  immense 
debt  which  the  nation  has  contracted  through  her  American  and  Bourbon 
wars,  and  which  now  cramps  all  her  energies  and  presses  her  down  to  the 
earth. 

“Emigration  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population, 
and  it  will  be  found  in  this  case  to  be  the  great  safety-valve  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  both  moralists  and  politicians  that  States 
have  their  infancy,  their  maturity,  and  their  decline;  and  that  nothing 
can  avert  their  doom  or  assist  its  progress.  But  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
I  believe  that  emigration,  accompanied  by  a  proper  disposition  of  her 
resources  and  finances,  would  regenerate  the  British  State,  and  would  inspire 
it  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth.  But  it  must  be  emigration 
to  her  own  colonies.  Her  colonies  are  the  great  sources  of  her  wealth. 
They  are  the  nurseries  of  her  commerce  and  shipping — and  these  are  the 
pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

“  Let  your  surplus  population  go  to  foreign  States  and  they  are  for  ever 
alienated.  But  send  them  to  the  colonies  and  they  are  still  a  part  of  the 
British  Nation.  Their  connections  are  British;  their  interests  are  British; 
their  trade  is  British;  their  new  possessions  are  British;  their  passage 
across  the  waters  is  but  a  transmigration  from  poverty  to  affluence,  and 
emigration  to  the  colonies  is  but  an  enlargement  of  the  British  Empire  and 
a  new  creation  of  British  wealth. 

“  Robert  Menu  Lyon.” 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  It  shows  what  might  have  been, 
if,  instead  of  the  spasmodic  grants  voted  by  Parliament  for  special 
emigration  purposes,  a  regular  and  well-thought-out  scheme  of 
State  aid  had  been  inaugurated  eighty  years  ago.  Had  these 
pro[X)sals  received  from  Downing  Street  the  encouragement  they 
merited,  how  changed  would  have  been  the  economic  situation 
in  the  Homeland,  how  changed  the  position  of  Australia  to-day. 
The  population  question,  if  not  solved,  would  have  lost  its 
urgency,  and  a  similar  forward  movement  taken  place  in  the 
essential  matters  of  Imperial  defence  and  Imperial  trade. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  the  King,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
told  a  representative  and  distinguished  audience  at  the  Guildhall 
how’  much  he  w'as  struck  with  “one  all-prevailing  and  pressing 
demand  in  the  Dominions — the  want  of  population.  Boundless 
tracts  of  country  remain  unexplored,  hidden  mineral  w^ealth  calls 
for  development,  vast  expanses  of  virgin  soil  are  ready  to  yield 
profitable  crops  to  the  settler.”  And  these  advantages  can  be 
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enjoyed,  his  Majesty  added,  “under  conditions  of  healthy  living, 
liberal  laws,  free  institutions,  in  exchange  for  the  over-crowded 
cities  and  the  almost  hopeless  struggle  for  existence  which,  alas, 
too  often  is  the  lot  of  many  in  the  Old  Country.” 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  Government  would  have  lost 
no  time  in  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  situation  so  graphically  outlined.  Instead  of  that,  no  effort 
whatever  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  supply  the  Dominions 
with  a  population  British-bom,  or  to  give  the  people  here  an 
opportunity  of  utilising  the  advantages  which  await  them  oversea. 
On  the  other  hand,  millions  have  been  expended  annually  on  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  and  in  assisting  persons  sound  in 
limb  and  body  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  without  any 
chance  of  obtaining  permanent  employment  or  ever  reaching  a 
position  that  would  enable  them  to  provide  a  suitable  home  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  only  privileges  offered  by 
the  State  are  a  pension  of  a  few  shillings  a  week  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  certain  sick  and  unemployed  benefits  that,  with  an 
altered  domicile,  might  never  be  required. 

True,  during  the  last  decade  the  emigration  figures  have 
bounded  up,  but  this  is  in  no  way  due  to  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  result  mainly  of  the 
propaganda  set  on  foot  here  by  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  of  Canada  and  by  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
Governments  of  Australia,  the  activity  of  local  agents  desiring 
to  secure  bonuses  and  commissions,  and  the  generous  and 
patriotic  work  done  by  the  voluntary  societies.  But  instead  of 
high-water  mark  being  reached,  as  the  late  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  never  tired  of  telling  us  was  the  case,  the 
volume  of  emigration  satisfies  neither  the  wants  of  the  Dominions 
nor  the  necessities  of  the  Homeland.  The  fact  that  we  have 
muddled  through  somehow  may  be  characteristic  of  us  as  a  nation, 
but  offers  no  reason  for  continuing  a  policy  of  inertness  and 
indifference. 

So  far  we  have  failed  as  trustees  of  a  great  and  glorious  in¬ 
heritance  to  realise  our  responsibilities.  We  must  do  so  no 
longer.  We  must  learn  to  think  imperially.  By  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  of  joint  State  aid  and  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  a  Joint  Board  of  Control,  let  us  approach  practically 
and  seriously  the  solution  of  a  problem,  vital  to  us  as  an  Empire, 
vital  to  us  as  a  race. 

Clement  Kinloch-Cooke. 

(Chairman  of  the  Central  Emigration  Board.) 
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I  SUPPOSE  the  year  1851  was  the  culminating  period  in  England 
of  what  I  may  call  paeificism,  and  that  the  Great  Exhibition 
was  its  chief  trophy.  The  wickedness  of  war  was  a  fruitful 
theme  for  the  homilies  of  preachers  and  the  perorations  of 
demagogues  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  I  remember  a  worthy 
i>erson,  now  long  dead,  of  whom  I  saw  much  then,  an  esteemed 
leader  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  and  a  Radical  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  school,  who,  from  time  to  time,  would  sadly  ingeminate, 
“I  hate  war.”  He  supposed,  apparently,  that  this  Podsnapian 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  settled  the  matter.  Even  Thackeray, 
in  one  of  the  poems  of  his  leek  and  salad  days,  asks  : — 

“  Tell  me  what  find  we  to  admire 
In  epaulets  and  scarlet  coats : 

In  men,  because  they  load  and  fire. 

And  know  the  art  of  cutting  throats?” 

In  later  life  he  answered  the  question,  satisfactorily  enough,  in 
more  than  one  of  his  novels.  But  at  that  time  the  air  rang  with 
Mr.  Bright’s  denunciations  of  “bloated  armaments,”  and  Mr. 
Cobden,  rapt  into  future  times,  prophesied  of  a  calico  millennium. 
The  Great  Exhibition  was  hailed  as  a  presage  and  promise  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Field-Marshal  the  Prince  Consort 
— I  think,  by  the  way,  he  was  then  known  as  Prince  Albert — was 
saluted  in  his  quasi-canonisation  by  Tennyson  as 

“Far-sighted  summoner  of  war  and  waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace,” 

and  a  widely  spread  belief  prevailed  in  the  early  ’fifties  that,  for 
the  future,  men  would  “work  in  noble  brotherhood,  breaking  their 
mailed  fleets  and  arm^d  towers,”  and  would  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  It  was 
an  outcome  of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  dominant  just  then — 
the  philosophy  which  had  laid  upon  the  neck  of  a  long-suffering 
world  the  terrible  burden  of  the  old  orthodox  Political  Economy. 
This  doctrine  reposed  on  the  assumption  that  men  could  be  guided 
by  a  prudent  calculation  of  their  own  interests,  and  that  such  a 
calculation,  among  other  excellent  results,  would  lead  them  to 
see  the  disadvantages  of  war  and  to  give  it  up.  Unfortunately, 
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the  doctors  of  Utilitarianism,  from  Bentham  to  Herbert  Spencer,^ 
were  radically  at  fault  in  their  estimate  of  human  nature.  Self- 
interest  is  not  the  only,  or  the  principal  motive  determining  our 
action.  Man  is  not  an  animal  wholly  subservient  to  the  love  of 
filthy  lucre,  or  even  of  agreeable  feeling,  which  also  is  too  often 
filthy.  He  is  swayed,  and  in  many  instances  much  more 
strongly,  by  a  number  of  other  impulses,  passion,  desires,  “envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness”  being  prominent  among 
them.  The  Utilitarian  philosophers,  of  whom  the  orthodox 
Political  Economists  were  the  first-born  among  many  brethren, 
proceeded,  as  Professor  Marshall  happily  puts  it,  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  world  was  made  up  of  city  men.  I  should  add 
that  their  city  man  was  a  quite  unreal  type.  The  city  man  is 
not  an  industrial  machine  engrossed  by  the  thought  of  making 
money.  So  to  conceive  of  him  is  grossly  to  malign  him.  Banker, 
financier,  merchant  though  he  be,  he  is  “a  man  as  other  men 
are,”  with  feelings,  ideas,  aspirations,  reaching  beyond,  nay, 
often  quite  transcending,  the  trivial  round,  the  common  task  of 
his  occupation.  The  essential  defect  of  the  Jtilitarian  philosophy 
was  its  false  view  of  human  nature.  Hence  the  failure  of  the 
orthodox  Political  Economy  and  of  the  pacificism  born  of  it. 
And  what  a  failure !  Think  of  the  wars  which  desolated  Europe 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Think  of  the 
prodigious  carnage  which  is  now  before  our  eyes.  Of  all  foolish 
dreams  which  are  recorded  in  human  history — of  all  vain  will  o’ 
the  wisps  that  have  led  mankind  on  a  false  road — surely  this  of 
pacificism  is  one  of  the  most  foolish  and  most  vain. 

And  the  source  of  its  foolishness  and  vanity  is  not  that  it  sets 
too  high  a  value  on  peace,  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — “Pax 
optima  rerum  quas  homini  natura  dedit,”  the  Roman  poet  truly 
sings — but,  as  I  have  indicated,  that  it  is  founded  on  an  utterly 

(1)  I  have  no  desire  to  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  his  disciples,  so  T  will  subjoin  a  word  of  explanation.  I  may  be 
reminded  that  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Social  Statics  he,  in  terms,  repudiates 
the  Expediency  Morality,  whether  in  the  raw  Benthamite  form,  or  as  cooked  by 
Mr.  Mill.  But  that  nevertheless  he  is  clearly  involved  in  it  appears  to  me 
absolutely  certain  from  his  own  words  in  the  Data  of  Ethics  :  “  I  conceive  it  to 
be  the  business  of  Moral  Science  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of  life  what  kind  of 
actions  necessarily  tend  to  promote  happiness  and  what  to  produce  unhappiness,” 
§21.  “The  purpose  of  ethical  inquiry  is  to  establish  the  rules  of  right  living, 
and,  .  .  .  the  rules  of  right  living  are  those  of  which  the  total  results,  individual 
and  general,  direct  and  indirect,  are  the  most  conducive  to  human  happiness,” 
§  37.  Now  such  is,  totidem  verbis,  the  Utilitarian  or  Expediency  account  of 
morals.  It  reduces  ethics  to  eudaemonism.  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  true,  admonishes 
the  human  race  that  the  deductions  of  his  ethical  science  “are  to  be  conformed 
to  irrespective  of  a  direct  estimate  of  happiness  or  misery,”  §  21.  A  direct 
estimation  of  happiness  or  misery  :  the  adjective  gives  the  measure  of  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Spencer’s  doctrine  and  Bentham’s.  The  difference  is 
not  essential. 
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erroneous  view  of  human  nature  and  of  human  life.  For  life, 
whether  in  nations,  or  in  the  individuals  of  whom  nations  are 
composed,  is  essentially  strife.  “Man  is  born  into  the  state  of 
war,”  Emerson  says,  with  equal  pungency  and  truth.  That  is 
the  real  account  of  human  life,  in  all  its  activities.  It  is  so  in 
the  sphere  of  physical  being.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  a 
primary  fact  throughout  the  universe.  To  the  eye  of  science  all 
animate  nature  is  the  scene  of  an  incessant  battle  of  individual 
against  individual,  of  species  against  species.  The  more  vigorous, 
the  more  fortunate,  triumph  and  survive.  The  weaker,  the 
unlucky,  succumb  and  perish.  It  is  so  in  the  vegetable  world. 
Even  the  humblest  flower  that  blows  derives  its  every  character 
and  quality  from  the  strife  of  countless  ages.  As  for  us  men, 
our  hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of  other  creatures  which  we 
call  lower.  Our  throats  are  open  sepulchreo  wherein  they  are 
entombed.  Our  life  is  their  death.  Our  joy  is  their  suffering. 
Nay,  we  prey  not  only  upon  other  species,  but  upon  our  own. 
It  ever  has  been  so  among  men,  from  the  rudest  societies  of 
“cannibals  who  one  another  eat  ”  to  the  most  refined  communities 
of  civilisation,  where  the  process  oy  which  man  devours  man, 
though  thickly  veiled,  is  not  the  less  real.  It  is  so  in  the  sphere 
of  ideas,  of  intellectual  research.  What  is  the  scientific  progress 
of  our  own  race  but  a  successful  battle  against  ignorance.  Its 
capture,  after  hard  fighting,  of  fresh  territory  from  the  great 
Unknown.  Moreover,  this  intellectual  warfare  is  not  seldom 
accompanied  by  physical.  On  how  many  pages  of  the  world’s 
history  is  the  truth  written  that  “principles  are  rained  in  blood”  ! 
In,  the  domain  of  {esthetics,  too,  the  same  rule  holds  good.  The 
masterpieces  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  at  which 
we  peaceably  gaze,  are  victories  gained,  after  hard  battle,  in  the 
domain  of  the  ideal.  Our  inventions  and  discoveries  in  physical 
science  are  so  many  triumphs  over  the  adverse  forces  of  nature. 
I  remember  asking  a  distinguished  chemist,  upon  one  occasion, 
what  had  become  of  a  theory  which  he  was  confidently  hoping 
to  establish.  “I  am  not  getting  on  with  it,”  he  said.  “How  is 
that?”  I  inquired  rather  curiously.  “Well,”  he  replied,  “for 
some  time  I  have  not  come  upon  a  single  fact  which  is  not 
favourable  to  it.  Hostile  facts  are  the  really  helpful  facts.  The 
triumph  over  them  is  the  victory  of  science.” 

Again,  even  in  the  sphere  of  the  affections,  of  love,  of  the 
sexual  relations  of  life,  war  reigns.  Cupid’s  bow  and  arrow  are 
true  emblems.  As  we  all  know,  the  earliest  form  of  marriage 
was  per  captionem.  The  bridegroom  forcibly  carried  off  his 
bride.  Advancing  civilisation  has  put  an  end  to  that  rough  mode 
of  wooing.  But  love-making,  in  its  most  refined  forms,  is 
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essentially  a  battle.  Conquest  is  the  chief  theme  in  the  literature 
of  what  is  called  the  tender  passion. 

“Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus, 

Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria.” 

Sings  Horace  : — 

“Till  late  I  gave  to  girls  my  life, 

And  won  some  glory  in  the  strife." 

The  lady  killer  is  a  warrior.  And  the  gentler  sex,  too,  are 
warriors ;  nay,  are  they  not  often  very  Amazons  in  the  erotic 
combat?  Schopenhauer,  in  the  chapter  of  his  great  work  which 
deals  with  the  “Metaphysic  of  the  Love  of  the  Sexes,’’  roundly 
asserts:  “It  lies  in  woman’s  nature  to  look  upon  everything 
only  as  a  means  for  conquering  man.’’  And  a  philosophic  novelist 
of  our  own,  George  Meredith,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  “If  women 
have  beauty,’’  he  tells  us,  “they  turn  it  into  a  weapon  and  make 
as  many  captives  as  they  can.’’  With  what  utter  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  they  use  that  weapon  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience.  1 
doubt  whether  the  world,  full  of  cruelty  as  it  is,  has  anything 
more  cruel  to  show  than  the  way  in  which  young  girls,  not  out 
of  their  ’teens,  will  deliberately  and  remorselessly  cause  the 
extremest  suffering  In  order  to  achieve  a  victory  for  their  vanity. 

And  if  we  consider  social  life,  there,  too,  we  find  war.  Human 
society  has  been  described  as  a  tumult  of  inimical  interests. 
And  so  it  is.  Throughout  the  generations  of  mortal  men  in¬ 
equality  reigns,  and  ever  will  reign,  marking  them  off  into 
conquerors  and  conquered,  leaders  and  led,  rulers  and  ruled. 
And  the  source  of  it — the  perennial  source — is  the  difference 
between  men  in  respect  of  their  intellectual  constitution  and  the 
intensity  of  their  desire.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Homer,  “Ever 
to  excel  and  to  have  the  pre-eminence  ’’  ^  is  an  aspiration  deeply 
implanted  in  some  natures.  And  if  united  with  faculties  adequate 
for  its  realisation,  it  has  a  right  to  be  realised  in  fact.  One  great 
principle  vindicated  by  the  French  Eevolution — which,  for  good 
and  for  evil,  has  exercised,  and  is  exercising,  so  momentous  an 
influence  upon  modern  civilisation — was,  in  the  first  Napoleon’s 
phrase,  “an  open  career  for  talents.’’  Surely  a  most  true  and 
valuable  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  we  see  every  day  the 
spectacle  of  the  son  of  the  peasant  or  mechanic, 

“Who  breaks  his  birth’s  invidious  bar. 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 

And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

And  battles  with  his  evil  star. 

“Who  makes  by  force  her  merit  known. 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 

To  mould  a  mighty  state’s  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  a  throne.” 

(1)  alfv  ipiffrtitiv  koI  virtlpoxof  tfifitvai  AWwv. 
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It  is  a  career  of  combat  all  through.  Birth’s  invidious  bar  is 
broken ;  the  blows  of  circumstances  are  breasted ;  the  evil  star 
is  grappled  with ;  merit  is  made  known  by  force. 

Need  we  go  on  to  the  various  other  spheres  of  human  activity, 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial,  for  example,  where  the  very 
motive  power  is  competition — that  is,  strife,  so  often  unrestrained 
and  cruel — or  to  religion,  which,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
you  look  at  it,  is  war?  All  churches  are  “militant  here  on  earth,” 
and  more  blood  has  been  shed  in  their  quarrels  than  in  any  other. 
But  to  speak  only  of  one  of  them.  The  comparison  of  Christians 
to  soldiers  is  as  old  as  Christianity;  it  holds  good,  indeed,  of 
earnest  religionists  of  other  creeds.  Kant,  in  a  well-known 
treatise,  describes  religion  as  “the  representation  to  ourselves 
of  the  moral  law  as  the  Will  of  God.”  But  this  moral  law  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  what  that  philosopher  calls  “the  sensual 
tendencies  of  our  own  nature.”  The  whole  of  our  inner  life  is 
a  battle  between  the  higher  self,  the  self  of  the  reason,  and  the 
lower  self,  the  self  of  the  passions ;  between  the  law  of  virtue 
speaking  through  conscience,  and  the  law  that  is  in  our  members. 
And  national — international — life,  like  individual,  is  war  too. 
Nations,  like  the  human  units  of  whom  they  are  composed, 
“follow  their  own  interests  and  seek  to  better  their  conditions,” 
as  Adam  Smith  has  it.  Hence  rivalries,  emulations,  contests. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  the  word  peregrinus ,  in  his  day  denoting  a 
stranger,  formerly  meant  an  enemy.  It  is  not  surprising,  for 
foreigners  are  always,  to  some  extent,  enemies.  Their  interests 
are  hostile  to  ours,  more  or  less,  and  in  the  last  resort  those 
interests  must  be  maintained  by  armed  force.  Now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Brennus,  the  sword  is  the  ultimate  arbiter.  It  always 
will  be.  War  will  ever  remain  the  supreme  act  of  the  State, 
unchanged  in  its  essence,  though  varying  in  its  mode.  Human 
life,  then,  like  all  animate  existence,  is  essentially  battle : 
“bellum  omnium  contra  omnes,”  as  Hobbes  puts  it;  we  find  the 
militant  instinct  implanted  everywhere,  even  in  the  most  feeble ; 
and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  brand  it  as  evil. 
Kant,  taking  a  sounder  view,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Virgil,^  has  called  instinct  the  voice  of  God.  The 
primary  object  of  the  militant  instinct  is,  of  course,  self-preserva¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  man  it  is  the  root  of  that  highest  of  virile  virtues, 
courage.  The  most  senseless  of  superstitions  is  the  belief  in  life 
as  the  highest  good.  The  most  slavish  of  all  fears  is  the  fear 
of  death.  The  soldier’s  song  in  Wallenstein  rightly  proclaims 
that  only  he  is  free  who  unperturbed  can  look  death  in  the 

(1)  Hand  equidem  credo  quia  sit  divinitus  illis 
Ingenium.  Georg.  I.  415. 
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face.^  The  true  life-work  of  every  man,  as  of  the  Son  of  Man,  is 
“to  conquer  sin  and  death,  the  two  grand  foes  ”  ;  and  for  every  man, 
whatever  his  degree,  education  ought  principally  to  be  the  teaching 
of  “the  rudiments  of  his  great  warfare.”  It  is  a  conception  w'hich 
Utilitarianism  has  done  its  best  to  rub  out  of  the  general  mind, 
converting  as  it  does,  with  its  orthodox  Political  Economy,  all 
the  world’s  business  into  schemes  of  profit  or  processes  of  fraud 
and  extortion.  The  soldier,  counting  not  his  life  dear  for  his 
native  land,  is  a  witness  to  the  paramount  excellence  of  courage — 
rightly  called  by  the  old  Eomans  virtus,  the  specially  virile  quality 
which  should  rule  life.  For  the  virtue  which  calmly  confronts 
death,  at  the  call  of  duty,  is  the  selfsame  which — in  Milton’s 
noble  words — makes  us  “  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.” 

The  militant  instinct,  then,  is  an  essential  part  of  man  as  of 
all  animals.  But  man  is  differentiated  from  the  other  animals 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  subjection  to  a  rule  of  right.  The 
distinction  of  a  rational  being,  whereby  he  is  altogether  marked 
off  from  irrational  nature,  is  the  faculty  of  acting  according  to 
the  apprehension  of  law.  Man,  in  Aristotle’s  admirable  phrase, 
is  an  ethical  animal.  And  ethics  are  the  science  of  what  ought 
to  be.  I  use  the  word  science  advisedly.  Science  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  in  their  principles  or  causes.  And  such  knowledge 
is  just  as  accessible  to  us  concerning  Eight,  as  it  is  concerning 
the  heavenly  bodies.  We  find  the  ideas  of  ethics  a  priori — they 
are  pure  ideas  of  the  reason.  There  are  in  the  moral  order,  as 
in  the  mathematical,  certain  necessary  truths,  self-evident,  not 
known  experimentally,  but  recognised,  instinctively,  by  the 
cognitive  faculty  as  true.  Hooker  puts  it  not  amiss  :  “The  laws 
of  well-doing  are  the  dictates  of  right  reason  ” ;  there  is  in  man 
“that  light  of  reason  whereby  good  may  be  known  from  evil, 
and  which  discovering  the  same  rightly  is  termed  right.”  There 
is  a  rule  of  right — we  call  it  the  moral  law — which  should  dominate 
every  section  and  segment  of  human  activity.  It  is — in  the 
words  of  Suarez — “the  sum  of  those  dictates  of  natural  reason 
which  are  intrinsically  necessary  and  independent  of  all  volition, 
even  the  Divine.”^  It  is  not  supernatural,  but  natural.  Its 
leading  principles  are  impressed  upon  the  conscience,  and  man’s 
reason,  correctly  exercised,  is  able  to  deduce®  from  those  original 

(1)  “Der  dem  Tod  ins  Angesicht  schauen  kann, 

Der  Soldat  allein,  ist  der  freie  Mann.” 

(2)  De  Legihvf,  c.  6,  n.  1. 

(3)  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  deduction  is  gradual.  Here,  too, 
development  or  evolution  rules.  Dante  apprehended  the  moral  law  much  better 
than  David.  For  an  answer  to  the  objection  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ethical  judgments  which  have  obtained  among  men  arc  diverse  and  irreconcilable, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  work  On  Bight  and  Wrong,  p.  106. 
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principles  rules  of  conduct.  The  natural  ideal  of  man  is  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  his  powers  to  a  perfect  and 
complete  whole,  and  reason,  which  is  his  distinctive  endowment, 
is  capable  of  discovering  this  ideal,  and  of  ascertaining  what  will 
subserve  its  development.  Such  is  the  moral  law  and  such  its 
necessity,  absolute  and  unconditioned,  as  Kant  has  so  well  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  words  with  which  he  ended  his  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  ;  “The  idea  of  duty  stands  in  no  need  of  support  from 
any  theory  of  the  inner  nature  of  things,  or  of  the  hidden  purpose 
of  the  world’s  history,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler 
to  show  that  it  is  binding  in  the  most  absolute  manner  and  that 
we  ought  to  act  in  conformity  with  it.”  The  mediaeval  mind, 
finding  its  highest  expression  in  the  philosophy  of  Aquinas  and 
the  poetry  of  Dante,  referred  this  law,  and  its  counterpart  in 
the  physical  order,  to  one  and  the  same  source.  Of  course,  if 
we  remain  strictly  shut  up  within  the  bounds  of  physics,  we  have 
no  right  at  all  to  speak  of  law,  which  means  that  which  necessarily 
is,  an  idea  essentially  metaphysical.  Mere  physicists  have  nothing 
to  do  wdth  necessity ;  they  cannot  get  beyond  the  facts  of  ascer¬ 
tained  sequences  or  co-ordinations  of  phenomena.  The  medifeval 
philosopher,  who  was  not  a  mere  physicist,  knew  that  w^hat  he 
called — and  properly — the  laws  of  nature  were  much  more  than 
this — that,  indeed,  their  right  to  be  called  “law's”  was  derived 
from  that  “much  more.”  He  knew  that  all  law  is  an  expression 
of  a  general  principle,  which  is  Reason — the  Supreme  Reason. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  universe  is  not  chaos,  but  cosmos — a  word 
which  means  that  it  is  rational  or  full  of  purpose.  Yes  :  “nothing 
is  that  errs  from  law.”  The  deeper  our  insight  into  nature,  the 
profounder  is  our  apprehension  of  the  great  truth  that  law  reigns 
throughout  the  universe,  dominating  the  organic  and  the  inor¬ 
ganic,  the  smallest  things  and  the  greatest,  the  most  complex 
and  the  simplest,  the  seemingly  most  mutable  and  capricious, 
and  the  apparently  most  fixed  and  stable,  penetrating  all  spheres 
of  knowledge,  all  realms  of  existence,  all  time,  and  all  space. 
Still  more  wonderful  and  more  august  is  the  moral  law,  a 
transcendental,  universal  order,  good  in  itself  as  being  supremely 
reasonable,  the  rule  of  what  should  be,  as  distinct  from  what  is ; 
its  authority  intrinsic  and  unconditioned;  itself  its  own  evidence, 
its  own  justification ;  subsisting  from  all  eternity  and  to  subsist 
to  all  eternity,  though  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away. 
Assuredly  it  merits  the  homage  paid  to  it  by  Kant,  in  a  magnificent 
passage,  which,  however  well  known,  cannot  be  too  often  cited, 
where  that  most  sober  of  philosophers  seems,  as  it  were,  caught 
up  into  the  realms  of  Spirit  and  Deity,  and  labouring  to  express 
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in  human  speech  those  “  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  man  to  utter  ”  that  fell  upon  his  trembling  ear  : — 

“  Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever  new  and  increasing  wonder  and 
reverence,  the  more  frequently  and  the  more  closely  reflection  occupies 
itself  with  them,  the  starry  heaven  above  me,  and  the  moral  law  within  me. 
Neither  may  I  search  after  and  merely  guess  concerning  them,  as  though 
veiled  in  obscurities,  or  in  the  transcendental,  beyond  my  range  of  vision. 

I  see  them  before  me,  and  connect  them  immediately  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  my  own  existence.  first  originates  from  the  position  which  I 

occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  the  senses,  and  augments  into  immeasurable 
greatness  the  connection  {VerTcnupfung),  wherein  I  stand,  with  worlds  on 
worlds  and  systems  on  systems,  in  the  illimitable  ages  of  their  periodical 
movements,  their  beginning,  and  their  duration.  The  second  originates 
from  my  invisible  self,  my  Personality,  and  places  me  in  a  world  which 
has  the  true  unendingness  but  is  apprehensible  only  by  the  understanding, 
and  with  which  I  recognise  myself  to  be  connected,  not  .  .  .  only  acci¬ 
dentally  and  through  the  position  which  I  chance  to  occupy  in  the  world 
of  sense,  but  universally  and  necessarily.” 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  moral  law;  no  deduction  from  ex¬ 
perience,  no  creation  of  physical  instincts,  no  result  of  utilitarian 
calculations,  personal  or  tribal,  but  an  ideal  order  ruling  in  all 
spheres  of  rational  existence,  as  in  this  world  of  ours,  and 
obligatory  in  all  fields  of  human  action.  Now,  one  of  those  fields 
of  action,  as  we  have  too  terrible  reason  to  know  just  now,  is 
war.  What  has  the  moral  law  to  say  to  war?  It  is  a  question 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  two  greatest  masters  of  ethics 
in  the  Christian  era,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Suarez,  whose 
conclusions  concerning  it  are  virtually  identical.  But  as  it  is  the 
latter  of  these  philosophers  who  has  discussed  it  most  fully,  and 
who  is  some  centuries  nearer  to  our  times,  let  us  turn  to  his  pages 
for  a  few  minutes  and  see  what  his  doctrine  is.^  He  begins  in 
scholastic  fashion  with  considering  the  question  whether  war  is 
in  itself  wrong,  and  concludes  that  it  is  not :  “Bellum  simpliciter 
nec  est  malum,  nec  Christianis  prohibitum.”  The  reasoning  by 
which  he  reaches  this  judgment  is,  in  effect,  that  States,  like 
individual  men,  have  the  natural  right  to  protect  themselves  by 
force,  because  national  life,  like  individual,  is  based  upon  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation ;  and  that  war  is  sometimes  the  cnly 
means  by  which  this  can  be  done.  But  war  may  be  either 
aggressive  or  defensive.  As  to  defensive  war,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  may  be  legitimately  made  to  withstand  force. 
But  offensive  war  is  lawful  on  one  condition  only:  viz.,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  repelling  of  injuries,  for  the  coercion  of 
enemies,  when  the  State  can  in  no  other  way  be  maintained 
in  peace.  The  next  point  which  he  considers  is.  Who  may  declare 

(1)  It  is  presented  in  his  DigpuMio  De  Bello,  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XII. 
of  his  Works  (Ed.  Paris,  1858),  and  which  is  before  me  as  I  write. 
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war?  And  the  obvious  answer  is,  Only  the  ruling  power  in  a  State. 
Then  comes  the  important  inquiry,  What  are  the  conditions  of 
a  just  war?  And  the  reply  is.  There  can  be  no  just  war  except 
for  a  legitimate  and  necessary  cause.  He  notes  as  an  error  the 
view  of  the  Gentiles,  that  war  might  be  waged  to  obtain  glory 
or  riches.  The  only  just  cause  of  war,  he  insists,  is  a  grave 
injury  which  can  no  otherwise  be  redressed ;  an  injury  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  grave  evils  of  war.  He  adds  that  before  com¬ 
mencing  hostilities  a  ruler  is  bound  to  communicate  to  the  State 
to  be  attacked  his  grievance,  and  to  ask  for  reasonable  satisfaction, 
and  that,  if  such  be  offered,  he  must  accept  it,  or  his  war  will 
be  unjust.  He  does  not  fail  to  consider  the  question  how  far  a 
subject  is  bound  to  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  a  cause  before 
fighting  for  it.  He  holds  that  if  a  man  is  clearly  convinced  of 
the  injustice  of  a  quarrel,  he  may  not  bear  arms  to  support  it; 
but  adds  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  a  private  soldier 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  such  a  conviction ;  and  that, 
without  it,  his  duty  is  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Government  and 
to  serve  in  the  war.  As  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  he  lays 
it  down  that  nothing  unjust  must  be  resorted  to — except, 
indeed,  the  slaying  of  combatants  who  are  in  themselves 
innocent,  a  misfortune  which  is  inevitable.  He  teaches  that  it 
is  not  lawful  to  inflict  on  a  belligerent  any  losses  save  those  which 
are  necessary  to  the  end  and  objects  of  the  war — damna  ordinaria 
necessaria  ad  finem  belli — thus  condemning  gratuitous  barbarities, 
wanton  insults,  the  slaughter  or  mutilation  of  non-combatants, 
brigandage,  the  destruction  of  public  buildings  of  an  unwar¬ 
like  character.  Lastly,  he  inquires.  When  the  war  is  over, 
how  should  the  conqueror  demean  himself?  He  replies  :  “The 
victorious  Power  has  a  right  to  inflict  on  to  the  conquered  State 
losses  sufficient  for  a  just  punishment  and  for  making  good  all 
the  detriment  which  the  victorious  State  has  suffered.”  ^  In  this 
age  of  pseudo-humanitarianism,  and  of  what  Carlyle  called 
“indiscriminate  mashing  together  of  right  and  wrong,”  it  will  be 
well  to  note  the  words  “just  punishment.”  Internationally,  as 
in  the  domestic  forum  of  a  nation,  a  penal  sanction  of  justice 
is  necessary  :  a  “legitima  potestas  ad  puniendum  delicta.”  But 
there  is  no  international  judge  to  punish  an  offending  State. 
That  duty — for  the  offence  should  not  go  unpunished — devolves 
upon  the  conqueror.  The  methods  of  inflicting  it  are  various  :  an 
enforced  cession  of  territory,  the  exaction  of  a  money  indemnity,  are 
of  course  among  them.  Further,  Suarez  holds  that  if  no  other  penal- 

(1)  “Post  partam  victoriam  licitum  est  principi  ea  damna  inferre  reipublicae 
victae  quae  sufficiant  ad  jnstam  vindictam  et  satisfactionem  et  restitntionem 
omnium  damnornm.”  In  an  earlier  page  he  lays  it  down  “Justa  causa  belli  est 
ut  qui  injuriam  intulit  puniatur.” 
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ties  seem  adequate  as  retribution  for  the  offence  of  the  peccant 
State,  a  certain  number  of  “noxious  enemies  ” — hostes  nocentes — 
may  be  executed,  nay,  that  on  account  of  the  solidarity  existing 
between  all  the  members  of  a  political  organism,  even  innocent 
enemies — hostes  innocentes — may  be  deprived  of  their  property 
and  in  some  cases  of  their  liberty,  if  that  is  necessary  to  a  full 
satisfaction. 

Of  course,  in  States  professing  to  recognise,  in  any  degree, 
the  Christian  law,  war  should  lose  some  of  the  harsher  features 
which  marked  it  among  barbarous  nations,  and  which  were  not 
altogether  absent  from  the  civilisations  of  Greece  and  Eome ; 
though,  indeed,  Plato,  in  the  Republic,^  insists  that  the  enemy’s 
dead  are  not  to  be  plundered,  that  captives  should  not  be  reduced 
to  slavery,  that  lands  are  not  to  be  ravaged,  or  houses  burned; 
and  Ennius,  in  a  line  preserved  by  Cicero,  would  have  hostilities 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  not  of  hucksterers,  but  of  warriors  :  “Haud 
cauponantes  helium  sed  belligerantes.”  Unquestionably,  chivalry 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  forming  the  modern  military  spirit ; 
chivalry,  which  conceived  of  valour  as  the  servant  of  honour. 
And  assuredly,  if  we  examine  this  modern  military  spirit,  as  it 
exists  among  civilised  peoples  at  the  present  day,  with  one  horrible 
exception  of  which  more  hereafter,  we  shall  find  in  it  a  token 
of  the  world’s  ethical  progress.  The  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  a  general  feeling  existed  that  there  was  something  injurious 
to  character  in  the  profession  of  arms.  Now,  I  suppose,  few 
people  competent  to  judge  would  doubt  that  every  man  who  has 
been  trained  as  a  soldier — subject,  indeed,  to  the  exception  just 
indicated — should  be  morally  and  physically  the  better  for  it, 
and  that  if  he  is  not  it  is  his  own  fault.  I  find  in  one  of  the 
latest  of  our  official  text-books  the  following  description  of  the 
influence  of  military  discipline  upon  character  :  — 

“  Modem  military  training  aims  at  producing  discipline  by  developing 
character  in  the  qualities  of  courage,  self-control,  and  the  sense  of  duty 
rather  than  through  the  fear  of  punishment  or  by  habits  made  instinctive 
by  drill,  though  the  latter  is  still  an  important  factor  in  producing  disci¬ 
pline.  Military  training  now  aims  at  ensuring  the  instant  and  faithful 
obedience  necessary  for  success  in  war  by  making  soldiers  understand  the 
object  their  leader  has  in  view,  and  his  orders  as  applied  to  a  given  situation. 
In  other  words,  their  willing  obedience  is  induced  in  response  to  appeals  to 
their  sense  of  responsibility  and  intelligence,  bas('d  upon  training  in 
character  and  discipline.  .  .  .  The  day  is  past  when  the  British  soldier  was 
more  or  less  of  an  automaton.” 

As  a  pendant  to  this  take  the  account  given  in  the  same  volume 
of  the  soldierly  spirit  ;  — 


(1)  But  Plato  is  talking  of  party  warfare  {(TTims),  where  Greek  meets  Greek, 
of  the  conflicts  of  domestic  factions  in  a  State  :  not  of  war,  properly  so  called, 
with  aliens  and  foreigners.  See  the  whole  passage  in  Book  V. 
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“The  -eal  soldierly  spirit  is  one  of  altruism  and  chivalry.  It  expresses 
itself  in  supreme  patriotism.  The  ideal  with  which  it  inspires  a  man  is 
that  of  willing  self-sacrifice  for  the  State  and  for  the  good  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  To  this  ideal,  should  occasion  arise,  the  soldier  must  be  faithful 
unto  death.  A  high  sense  of  duty,  unfailing  devotion  to  duty,  and  com¬ 
plete  disregard  of  self  in  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  are  the  qualities 
which  must  be  developed  in  the  soldier’s  character  before  he  can  acquire 
the  moral  strength  necessary  to  sustain  him  in  his  arduous,  responsible, 
and  dangerous  tasks.  He  must  rely  on  his  moral  strength  to  help  him  to 
bear  cheerfully  the  constant  dangers,  extreme  privations,  and  fatigue  of 
warfare.  His  moral  strength  will  give  him  the  courage  to  think  and  act 
in  the  stress  of  battle  coolly,  and  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  in  disregard 
of  danger  to  his  life.  It  will  also  give  him  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which 
will  enable  him  to  overcome  great  difficulties,  to  persevere  in  the  face  of 
disaster,  and  at  all  costs  to  be  faithful  to  himself  and  to  his  cause  to  the 
end.  These  are  the  occasions  for  which  the  soldier’s  character  must  be 
moulded  by  his  training  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  his  work  in  war.”  l 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  the  ideal  of  the 
modern  soldier  in  Wordsworth’s  Happy  Warrior  : — 

“  Who  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain 
.And  Fear  and  Bloodshed — miserable  train — 

Turns  his  necessity  to  highest  gain. 

In  face  of  them  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature’s  highest  dower  : 

Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence  and  their  good  receives.” 

It  is  a  type  of  character  which  the  world  cannot  do  without. 
War  is  the  nurse  of  the  heroic  virtues.  More,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  I  believe  that  war  is  what  Hegel  has  called  it, 
“a  high  necessity  in  the  world’s  order.”  It  purifies,  it  tran- 
quillises ;  it  unites  a  people  as  nothing  else  can  unite.  It  weans 
from  the  lust  of  lucre,  the  cult  of  comfort,  and  that  deidealising 
of  life  which  ensues  “when  men  change  swords  for  ledgers.” 

I  spoke  just  now  of  one  horrible  exception  to  the  modern  spirit — 
the  more  humane  and  Christian  spirit — in  waging  war.  I  go  on, 
with  much  reluctance,  to  enlarge  a  little  on  that  exception.  My 
reluctance  is  due,  in  part,  to  my  consciousness  of  my  own  great 
debt  to  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  Germany.  The  countrymen 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  of — to  come  to  lesser 
though  still  great  names — Trendelenburg  and  Lotze,  are  standing 
at  the  bar  of  the  world’s  public  opinion  on  a  charge  of  renewed 
barbarism,  and  barbarism  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  for 
all  the  appliances  of  scientific  invention  have  been  pressed  into 
its  service.  And  the  charge  is  true.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  greater  infringement  of  “the  moral  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nations  ”  than  that  which  has  been  exhibited  by  Germany  during 
(1)  Drill  and  Field  Training,  1914,  Imperial  Army  Series. 
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the  last  few  months.  It  is  a  record,  to  which  history  offers  no 
parallel,  of  flagrant  injustice,  of  wanton  iconoclasm,  of  shameless 
brigandage,  of  fiendish  cruelty,  supplemented,  congruously,  by 
immeasurable  mendacity.  So  far  from  there  being  a  just  cause 
for  the  war  levied  by  Germany,  there  was  no  cause  at  all  except 
unbounded  ambition.  No  real  effort  was  made  to  avoid  it  by 
negotiation.  How  could  any  such  effort  have  been  made  when 
lust  of  conquest  was  the  determining  motive?  The  nations 
against  whom  it  was  directed  had  given  no  sort  of  provocation 
or  ground  of  complaint.  Belgium,  indeed,  was  invaded  by  the 
Kaiser  in  the  teeth  of  a  solemn  treaty  whereby  Prussia  guaranteed 
her  neutrality  :  “  He  laid  his  hands  upon  such  as  be  at  peace  with 
him,  and  he  brake  his  covenant.”  Blameless  ministers  of  religion, 
harmless  peasants  and  traders,  even  little  children,  were  ruthlessly 
slaughtered.  Women  were  violated  and  mutilated.  Shrines  of 
religion  and  learning,  the  wonders  of  the  world,  were  wantonly 
wrecked.  Monstrous  engines  scattering  murder  around  were 
dropped  in  the  midst  of  unfortified  towns.  The  precept  given  by 
the  German  Kaiser  to  his  troops  in  China  was  faithfully  followed  : 
“Whoever  falls  into  your  hands  is  forfeit  to  you,  just  as  one 
thousand  years  ago  the  Huns  under  King  Attila  made  a  name 
for  themselves  which  is  mighty  in  tradition.”  Yes ;  the  deeds 
of  Attila  have  been  renewed ;  nay,  have  been  surpassed.  Every 
restraint  of  religion,  of  morals,  of  decency  has  been  cast  off  by 
the  German  troops.  They  have  descended  to  the  level  of  wild 
animals:  “Homo  homini  ignoto  lupus”  has  become  their  law. 
They  have  reverted  to  the  gorilla  type  in  all  its  hideousness. 
Nay,  they  have  perpetrated  outrages  of  which  a  gorilla  would 
have  been  incapable.  A  Belgian  refugee,  who  testified  that  he 
had  seen,  told  me  :  “They  put  on  the  uniforms  of  our  dead ;  they 
murdered  under  the  White  Flag  and  behind  the  Red  Cross ;  they 
drove  women  and  children  before  them  into  battle  ;  they  are  worse 
than  wild  beasts;  they  should  be  shot  down  like  vermin.”  Well, 
they  have  been  so  shot  down,  and  they  will  be  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  And  that  is  well.  But  of  what  use  to  continue  the 
story,  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  my  readers  in  all  its  ghastliness. 
Let  me  borrow  the  words  ^  of  a  distinguished  Professor  of  Harvard 
University,  a  highly  cultivated  man  who  has  lived  much  in 
Germany,  and  is  largely  indebted  to  its  literature  : — 

“  Language  fails,  as  one  thinks  of  the  horrors  of  the  situation.  It  seems 
as  if  nothing  but  a  mind  inured  to  Prussian  militarism  can  possibly  con¬ 
template  such  things  as  have  marked  the  whole  course  of  the  war  from 
the  beginning  to  this  hour.  One  has  the  sense  of  walking  in  a  dream;  as 

(1)  I  take  them  from  the  Times  of  the  5th  of  November,  abbreviating  my 
extract. 
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if  it  could  not  possibly  be  that  our  civilisation  has  fallen  so  low.  There 
is  no  hope  for  the  world  except  in  a  prolonged  conflict,  at  the  end  of 
which  Germany  is  absolutely  beaten.  I  know  Germany  so  well;  there 
are  so  many  people  in  the  coimtry  that  I  love,  or  did  love,  at  all  events. 
And  yet  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  spirit  under  which  this  is  being 
prosecuted  is  participated  in  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  people.  They  are 
simply  carried  away  with  their  criminal  lust  of  conquest.  They  have  lost 
sight  of  everything  else,  and  if  they  were  to  win,  there  would  be  no  place 
for  liberty  in  the  world.” 

This  witness  is  true.  Yes ;  the  spirit  in  which  the  war,  with 
all  its  unutterable  horrors,  is  being  prosecuted,  is  unquestionably 
shared  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  German  people.  What,  then, 
let  us  inquire,  has  wrought  this  great  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation  to  which  Kant  restored  the  moral  law  cast  out  by 
Luther’s  antinomianism,  to  which  Schiller  delivered  the  message 
that,  of  all  evils,  guilt  is  the  greatest.^  The  answer  is  that  the 
noble  teaching  of  these  and  the  other  prophets  of  the  Aufkldrung 
has  been  laid  aside  and  another  gospel  followed — aliud  Evangelium 
quod  non  est  aliud.  Their  lofty  idealism  has  been  supplanted  by 
a  vile  and  abject  Materialism  fatal  to  the  moral  sense.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  an  English  thinker  much  read  in  Germany  has 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  this  result ;  I  mean  the  late 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  This  is  a  fact  of  momentous  importance 
and  calls  for  the  plainest  speaking.  If  the  Spencerian  values  are 
granted,  the  transcendental,  absolute,  and  only  ethical  disappears. 
The  expedient  of  racial  utility  is  no  obligation,  but  only  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  balance  declares.  In  Spencerian  ethics — so 
called — no  act  of  omission  or  commission  ever  can  be  sacred, 
holy,  virtuous,  or  the  contrary,  for  all  is  bonum  delectabile  pure 
and  simple.  The  sole  test  of  action  is  “agreeable  feeling.”^ 
Further,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  egoism  and  altruism — to  speak 
in  his  own  dialect — are  mutually  exclusive  :  you  cannot  love 
yourself  and  not  hate  your  neighbour ;  every  self-regarding  act  is 
the  result  of  ill-will  to  others ;  every  act  which  lessens  another’s 
agreeable  feeling  is  dictated,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  the 
spirit  of  enmity  :  such,  he  tells  us,  is  the  law  of  active  life.’  No 
one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  thought  in  Germany  during 
the  last  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years,  can  deny  the  influence  exer- 

(1)  Das  Leben  ist  der  Giiter  hochstes  nicht, 

Der  Ubel  grosstes  aber  ist  die  Schuld. 

(2)  Agreeable  feeling  is,  in  itself,  neither  ethically  good  nor  bad.  But  to 
make  it  the  end  of  life  is  unquestionably  bad.  Like  everything  else,  it  is  under 
the  moral  law,  the  law  of  Bight.  By  that  law  it  must  be  tested.  The  “damndd 
error  ”  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Hedonists  generally  is  to  substitute  it  for  that 
law. 

(3)  It  is  true  he  promises  us  a  perfect  state — it  is  his  own  private  Utopia — in 
which  the  two  tendencies  will  be  co-ordinated,  because  the  interests  of  others 
and  our  own  will  be  necessarily  identical.  But  for  this  vision  of  peace  we  have 
no  other  warrant  than  his  exceedingly  unsure  word  of  prophecy. 
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cised  there  by  these  speculations.  The  doctrine  connected  chiefly 
with  the  name  of  Nietzsche  has  been  engrafted  on  them.  The 
law  formulated  by  Darwin  for  the  animal  kingdom  has  been 
applied  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  domain.  Nietzsche  has  been 
good  enough,  in  one  of  his  books,  which  I  was  recently  reading, 
to  sum  up  his  teaching  for  us  as  follows  ; — “What  is  good?  All 
that  increases  the  feeling  of  power,  will  to  power — power  itself 
in  man.  What  is  bad?  All  that  proceeds  from  weakness.  The 
weak  and  ill-constituted  shall  perish ;  people  shall  help  them  to 
their  fate.  What  is  more  injurious  than  any  crime?  Practical 
sympathy  with  the  weak — Christianity.” 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  has  taken  captive  the  mind  of  the 
German  people.  They  talk  of  God — their  Kaiser  claims  Him  as 
“our  ancient  ally” — but  the  only  deity  in  whom  they  really 
believe  is  brute  force.  That  is  the  God  whom  they  have  honoured 
by  murder,  arson,  lust,  and  pillage,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
thereby  seize  the  hegemony  of  Europe.  It  is  a  hope  as  wicked 
as  it  is  insensate.  Assuredly  it  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Bernhardi,  who  has  done  more  perhaps  than  anyone  else  to 
hound  his  fellow  countrymen  on  to  this  hideous  war,  let  loose 
upon  unoffending  and  peaceful  nations,  told  them  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  was  “Weltmacht  oder  Niedergang”:  wwld  dominion  or 
ruin.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  justice  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
slow  though  her  foot  may  be,  I  cannot  doubt  that  Germany  is 
rushing  to  destruction.  The  punishment  which  awaits  her  will  be 
overwhelming.  Yes,  punishment.  It  is  the  other  half  of  crime ; 
and  what  punishment  can  be  adequate  for  crime  so  atrocious? 
Surely  the  chief  authors  of  it,  the  German  Kaiser  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  confederates  and  most  intimate  abettors,  are  far  worse  than 
the  ordinary  assassins  whom  we  hang  from  time  to  time.  Surely 
they  should  experience  a  fate  analogous  to  that  which  overtook 
a  less  heinous  tyrant,  long  ages  ago,  at  the  hands  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  :  “And  Samuel  said.  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women 
childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  women  :  and 
Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.”  Surely  we 
should  discern  in  the  venerable  seer  the  delegate  of  the  Supreme 
Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe.  Justice,  Eetributive  Justice,  is 
the  Attribute  under  which  He  is  revealed  by  conscience.  He  is 
Deus  Ultionum,  the  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth.  And 
when  the  hour  of  doom  strikes,  as  strike  it  assuredly  will,  and  the 
ministers  of  His  justice,  the  triumphant  hosts  of  the  outraged 
peoples,  destroy  those  murderers  and  bum  up  their  cities,  it 
shall  be  seen  how  tremendous  are  the  penal  sanctions  which  guard 
“the  moral  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,”  how  stern  is  the 
righteous  retribution  of  “the  God  that  judgeth  the  earth.” 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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War  has  been  so  long  a  stranger  to  the  English  imagination 
that  ideas,  which  were  the  familiar  companions  of  our  forefathers, 
have  suddenly  presented  themselves  to  our  own  generation  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  novelty.  Like  Falstaff’s  soldiers,  we  have 
ourselves  become  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace, 
and  have  never  had  occasion  to  consider  what  war  really  means 
to  a  suffering  nation.  Even  now,  it  may  be,  we  are  only  upon 
the  threshold  of  experience  ;  but  one  truth  has  been  brought  home 
to  every  household  during  the  present  winter,  and  that  is  the 
very  indisputable,  though  forgotten  truth,  that  War  is  the  great 
sifter-out  of  the  souls  of  men,  the  infallible  test  of  character. 
If  the  first  few  months  of  this  terrible  conflict  have  taught  us 
anything,  they  have  taught  us,  first  and  foremost,  that  warfare, 
which  takes  life  and  breaks  it  upon  the  anvil,  has  just  this  one 
redeeming  feature  ;  it  beats  the  metal  of  human  character  into 
a  stuff  that  endures.  Out  of  the  aggregate  of  the  individual 
lives  that  are  sacrificed,  war  forges  the  life  of  a  race ;  it  builds 
up  the  character  of  a  nation.  And,  as  we  re-open  our  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  iived  in  an  age  of  warfare,  and  in  the  flowering 
era  of  reconstruction  which  followed  upon  the  fruits  of  victory, 
we  suddenly  see,  in  the  light  of  present  experiences,  the  whole 
panorama  of  war,  with  its  drama  of  national  character,  spread  out 
before  us  in  his  martial  pages.  There  is  not  a  play  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dealing  with  warfare  which  is  not  absolutely  alive  with 
character,  born,  bred,  and  fostered  in  the  struggle  of  the  time. 
“Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety,” — the 
only  safety,  the  only  salvation  possible  to  the  fighting  spirit 
of  man. 


I. 

The  psychology  of  war  commences  in  comedy,  after  the  fashion 
of  all  good  drama.  Down  in  Gloucestershire  there  are  two 
prattling  justices-of-the-peace,  convened  for  the  recruiting  of 
troops.  The  scene  is  fixed  five  hundred  years  ago,  hut  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  different  disposition  among  the  bumpkins,  who 
vie  with  one  another  in  shirking  duty,  while  corruption  stalks 
abroad  among  the  officers .  Who  is  this  who  rolls  down  into  the 
country  to  prick  good  men  for  the  King,  fretting  like  gummed 
velvet,  larding  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along?  Sir  John 
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Falstaff  has  got  himself  appointed  recniiting-of&cer ;  and,  while 
he  closes  one  eye  upon  Bardolph’s  rank  abuse  of  the  King’s 
press,  he  opens  the  corresponding  hand  to  receive  the  bribe  which 
Mouldy  and  Bullcalf  have  handed  to  his  “Master  Corporate,” 
to  get  them  excused  service.  A  coward  knows  best  how  to  deal 
with  cowards ;  and  it  is  vain  labour  lost  for  modern  criticism 
to  pretend  to  see  in  Falstaff  the  misdirected  elements  of  heroism. 
For  Falstaff  is  a  giant  of  deception,  and  he  knows  his  own 
character  through  and  through.  He  is  dragged  unwillingly  to 
war,  from  his  settle  by  the  inn-fire,  where  he  has  loved  to  hear 
the  chimes  at  midnight,  protesting,  “O,  I  could  wish  this  tavern 
were  my  drum  !  ”  Every  pretence  of  bravery  which  he  assumes, 
the  hacked  sword,  the  nose  tickled  with  spear-grass,  the  garments 
beslubbered  with  his  own  blood — all  these  springes  to  catch  wood¬ 
cocks  are  merely  Falstaff’s  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 
Warfare  is  abroad ;  every  man’s  sword  is  naked ;  and  even 
Sir  John  Falstaff  must  be  in  the  fashion.  But  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  laughs,  not  only  at  his  own  masquerade  of  bravery, 
but  no  less  at  the  terrible  irony  of  fate,  which  sets  truly  brave 
men  slaughtering  one  another,  in  order  that  comfortable  gentle¬ 
men  may  lie  abed,  and  cowards  counterfeit  death  and  save  their 
skins  alive.  The  philosophy  of  Falstaff  is  the  philosophy  of 
compromise.  Make  a  good  show  of  life,  he  would  say,  for  life 
is  short  enough.  Never  commit  yourself ;  never  be  put  into  the 
wrong ;  never  lack  an  excuse.  Honour  is  a  fine  word,  but  all 
words  are  but  air.  Honour  cannot  set  to  a  leg,  but  discretion 
can  use  its  legs  to  its  own  advantage.  Life  is  a  jest,  but  death 
is  a  plaguey  uncomfortable  business.  Live,  then,  as  long  as  you 
can  manage  to,  and  let  those  who  will,  die  for  the  sake  of  impos¬ 
sible  loyalties.  And  so  Falstaff  lets  the  cowards  off,  and  Mouldy 
and  Bullcalf  return  to  their  squalid  avocations.  It  is  no  matter 
to  Falstaff  that  the  men  he  is  swearing  in  to  arms  are  no  fitter 
to  fight  than  those  with  whom  he  was  ashamed  to  march  through 
Coventry  a  year  or  two  before.  He  has  pricked  him  his  half-a- 
dozen  sufficient  men ;  his  belly-doublet  is  full  of  good  sack ;  and 
his  money-bag  heavier  by  three  pounds  sterling.  On  to  the  next 
recruiting  station!  “Whistle  o’er  the  lave  o’t.”  So  do  the 
parasites  of  war  keep  their  countenance,  while  the  best  men  are 
made  a  sacrifice  for  the  worst. 

But  let  us  follow  some  of  these  good  fellows  into  the  battle. 
How  wonderfully  has  Shakespeare  fathomed  the  heart  of  the 
recruit,  quivering  on  the  eve  of  his  first  engagement  I  A  smaller 
genius  would  have  held  persistently  to  the  heroic  note ;  would 
have  shown  us  a  whole  army  confronting  danger  without  a  qualm 
of  apprehension.  But  Shakespeare  knows  human  nature  better 
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than  that.  Between  the  lines  at  Agincourt  the  spectre  of  fear 
stalks,  like  Hamlet’s  ghost,  whimpering  before  the  dawn.  This 
is  the  hour  when  courage  beats  at  its  lowest  ebb,  when  even  the 
bravest  are  sensible  of  the  chill.  “We  see  yonder,”  says  Williams, 
“the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the 
end  of  it.”  And  Bates,  sound  warrior  though  he  be,  is  doubtful 
if  the  King  himself  can  be  feeling  comfortable,  seeing  that  his 
soldier  is  so  keenly  aware  of  his  own  discomfort.  “I  believe, 
as  cold  a  night  as  ’tis,  he  could  wish  himself  in  Thames  up  to 
the  neck  ;  and  so  I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures  ; 
so  we  were  quit  here.”  And  then  follows  that  wholly  human 
outburst  from  Williams,  in  which  the  public  condemnation  of 
those  who  make  battles  unadvisedly  stands  written  for  ever  in 
words  of  sullen  fire.  “  Woe  unto  them  that  put  bitter  for  sweet 
and  sweet  for  bitter.”  The  cause  alone  is  a  justifiable  reason 
for  so  much  intolerable  suffering. 

‘‘But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king  himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning 
to  make,  when  all  those  legs  and  arms  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a  battle, 
shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day  and  cry  all  We  died  at  such  a  place; 
some  swearing,  some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  their  wives  left  poor 
behind  them,  some  upon  the  debts  they  owe,  some  upon  their  children 
rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle;  for 
how  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  any  thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument? 
Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king 
that  led  them  to  it;  whom  to  disobey  were  against  all  proportion  of  sub¬ 
jection.” 

These  are  reasonable  men,  typical  warriors  of  the  rank  and  file, 
subject  only  to  reasonable  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  homes 
and  the  loved  ones  they  have  left  behind  them.  Good  material 
for  a  good  leader,  what  they  need,  above  all  things,  is  leadership; 
and  Shakespeare’s  pageant  of  warfare,  always  rounding  and 
completing  itself,  is  full  of  types  of  the  military  leader,  covering, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  the  whole  field  of  human  Knighthood. 
We  can  only  take  a  few  examples,  but  they  may  serve  as  a 
groundwork  of  suggestion.  The  reader’s  memory  will  easily 
elaborate  the  study  for  himself. 


II. 

“Who  is  the  Happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be?  ” 

Without  seeming,  perhaps,  to  inquire  too  curiously,  it  is 
possible,  out  of  the  heroic  gallery  of  Shakespeare’s  warriors,  to 
build  up,  stage  by  stEige,  the  poet’s  ideal  of  the  warrior-character, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  element  of  courage  and  ending  with 
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the  perfect  picture  of  self-sacrifice.  And,  not  to  make  too  long 
a  business  of  it,  let  us  look  for  one  moment,  first,  at  the  valiant 
figure  of  Philip  Faulconbridge  in  King  John.  Here  is  the 
simple,  natural  leader  in  his  most  elementary  form.  Indeed, 
Faulconbridge  might  fairly  be  d3scribed  as  a  schoolboy  who  has 
never  grown  up.  He  has  all  the  elementary  qualities  of  soldiery, 
of  course,  in  full  flower.  He  is  brave,  spirited,  a  bom  leader. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  blood  of  Kichard  Cceur  de  Lion  runs 
in  his  veins,  and  so  thoroughly  is  he  Richard’s  son  that  it  causes 
him  not  one  single  qualm  to  learn  that  Richard’s  parentage  ought 
to  be  his  mother’s  shame. 

“  He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts 
May  easily  win  a  woman’s.  Ay,  my  mother. 

With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father  I  ” 

In  short,  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  think.  His  wit  is  absolute 
schoolboy  wit,  and  he  has  all  the  schoolboy’s  passion  for  a 
“scrap.”  The  temptation  to  “score  off”  everyone  who  comes 
up  against  him  is  irresistible,  and  his  methods  are  as  cheap  as 
blackberries.  The  brother  who  has  supplanted  him,  for  example, 
is  the  easy  butt  of  his  humour.  This  same  brother’s  legs,  he 
declares,  are  like  riding  rods,  and  his  arms  “eel-skins  stuffed.” 
His  own  adversary’s  sword  is  a  “toasting  iron,”  and  the  lion’s 
skin  which  the  Duke  of  Austria  wears  over  his  shoulders  provokes 
him  to  a  world-famous  retort. 

“Thou  wear  a  lion’s  hide,”  cries  Constance,  “doff  it  for  shame! 

And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.” 

Austria,  at  once  blustering,  disdains  to  quarrel  with  a  woman  :  — 
“  0  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me,” 
he  cries,  and  Faulconbridge  at  once  slips  into  his  opportunity  : — 

“And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs,”  he  retorts. 

“Thou  darest  not,  villain,  say  so  for  thy  life!” 

“And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.” 

It  is  rank,  preparatory-school  repartee,  but  it  is  pure  Faulcon¬ 
bridge.  And  so  he  goes  on  blundering  through  the  play,  a 
valiant,  cheery  spirit  to  the  last.  Only  once  does  he  seem  to 
pause  for  thought,  and  that  is  when  he  discovers  that  the  Kings 
before  the  walls  of  Anglers  have  entered  into  an  unholy  compact, 
to  serve  their  own  mean  conveniences.  Then  for  once  he  breaks 
into  railing  : — 

“Mad  world!  mad  Kings!  mad  composition,” 

he  shouts  to  the  heavens ;  and  for  a  moment  it  seems  as  though 
he  were  going  to  be  strong  enough  to  break  with  the  whole  tricky 
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business.  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  His  nature  is  too  shallow 
to  resist.  He  has  been  given  his  cause  and  his  party ;  and,  like 
the  whole-hearted  partisan  that  he  is,  he  can  only  keep  along 
the  plain  road.  So  he  passes  out  of  the  story  blundering,  thunder¬ 
ing,  but  impeccably  brave ;  and  that  Shakespeare  himself  loved 
his  jolly,  wayward  schoolboy  is  clear  in  every  honest  word  that 
he  puts  into  his  mouth— clearest  of  all,  perhaps,  when  he  reserves 
for  Faulconbridge  the  finest  bit  of  national  bravado  that  any 
British  warrior  ever  had  the  privilege  of  uttering  : — 

“This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror; 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 

And  we  shall  shock  them.  Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.” 

The  man  who  could  say  that,  and  believe  it,  was  certainly  the 
man  to  lead. 

III. 

But  whither  to  lead?  and  to  what  purpose?  For  hot-headed 
youth  must  be  schooled  by  judgment.  The  true  warrior  must  not 
only  be  brave  and  imperious ;  he  must  be  a  thinker  as  well,  and 
the  next  of  Shakespeare’s  warriors  takes  the  stage  with  his  brows 
knit,  his  lips  hard  set,  and  his  mind  overclouded  with  “thick-eyed 
musing  and  cursed  melancholy.” 

Harry  Hotspur  is  the  undisputed  hero  of  the  first  part  of 
King  Henry  IV.,  and  he  bears  himself  so  like  the  issue  of  a 
King,  that  the  King  himself  would  gladly  change  sons  with  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Harry  Hotspur’s  father  : — 

“O  that  it  could  be  proved 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 

And  call’d  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenetl 
Then  I  would  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine.” 

And  the  friendly  rivalry  between  the  fathers  has  already  begun 
to  ripen  into  an  impending  struggle  between  the  sons.  We  all 
know  what  the  Prince  of  Wales  thinks  of  Hotspur,  and  how  he 
affects  to  despise  his  rival’s  innocent  swagger. 

“I  am  not  yet  of  Percy’s  mind,”  he  says ;  “the  Hotspur  of  the 
north.  He  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at 
a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife,  ‘  Fie  upon 
this  quiet  life!  I  want  work.* 

0,  my  sweet  Harry,'  says  she,  ‘how  many  hast  thou  killed 
to-day !  ’ 

“‘  Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench,'  says  he  ;  and  answers,  ‘  Some 
fourteen,’  an  hour  after;  ‘a  trifle,  a  trifle!"’ 
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And  Hotspur,  in  his  turn,  has  just  as  much  contempt  for  the 
Prince’s  loose  ways  and  tavern  companionship  : — 

“  And  this  same  sword  and  buckler  Prince  of  Wales, 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 

I'd  have  him  poisoned  with  a  pot  of  ale.” 

Well,  words  are  cheap.  The  sequel  shows  that  the  two  Harrys 
were  foemen  worthy  of  each  other’s  steel. 

Hotspur  has  so  far  advanced  beyond  Faulconbridge  that  he  has 
begun  to  think.  War  means  to  him  something  more  than  “guns, 
and  drums,  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark !  ’’  He  is  a  soldier 
in  the  grand  style,  a  man  of  dreams  and  ambitions,  and,  like 
all  men  who  have  learned  to  think,  he  is  a  man  with  an  ideal. 
And  it  is  just  this  idealism  which  lifts  him  into  the  ranks  of 
true  feudal  Knighthood.  The  spirit  of  mediaeval  chivalry  is 
embodied  in  Harry  Hotspur. 

His  nature  is  as  fresh  and  open  as  a  spring  morning,  and  he 
looks  to  find  everyone  else  as  open  and  as  frank  as  himself.  Who 
does  not  know  such  men?  The  world  is  full  of  them  still. 
Panoplied  in  sincerity  themselves,  the  one  antagonism  which 
they  cannot  face  with  patience  is  the  lack  of  sincerity  in  others. 
Downright  opposition  they  can  meet  like  a  man ;  honourable 
rivalry  is  a  joy  to  them;  but,  when  it  comes  to  trickery,  they 
seem  to  lose  all  tolerance,  and  dash  themselves  furiously  against 
the  granite  walls  of  fate.  And  so  it  is  with  Hotspur.  Directly 
he  detects  a  secret  motive  creeping  behind  the  covert  of  an 
apparently  innocent  speech,  his  rage  is  all  on  fire  in  a  moment. 
Bolingbroke,  he  sees,  is  deceiving  him,  and  rather  than  be  on 
terms  with  such  a  trickster  he  will  proclaim  rebellion  to  the 
world  : — 


“Speak  of  Mortimer! 

'Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him  : 

Yea,  on  his  part  I'll  empty  all  these  veins. 

And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  in  the  dust. 

But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  in  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 

As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke.” 

So  very  often  are  rebels  made  out  of  natures  of  heroic  fibre. 
The  call  of  Honour  is  so  imperative  to  the  idealist  that  all  other 
considerations  are  swept  by  the  board,  and  the  warrior  of  dreams 
goes  forth  to  war,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  authority  he  used  to 
reverence,  confident  of  a  sanction  higher  than  the  authority  of 
man  :  — 
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“  By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon. 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 

And  pluck  up  drownfed  honour  by  the  locks; 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities  : 

But  out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship !  ” 

Well,  he  is  a  wild,  whirling  hero,  full  of  fire,  and  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  self-confident ;  and  he  has,  of  course,  the  defects  of  his 
fiery  ten  perament.  None  of  the  arts  and  graces  are  his,  and 
he  can  scarcely  even  spare  time  to  bandy  endearments  with  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  wives  that  ever  beguiled  a  warrior’s 
leisure.  Lady  Percy  knows  well  enough  that  there  are  troubles 
on  his  mind,  and  with  the  prettiest  little  tricks  she  tries  to 
wheedle  his  secret  out  of  him  : — 

“In  faith.  I’ll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 

An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true.’’ 

But  until  he  is  on  horseback.  Hotspur  has  not  a  word  for  her, 
and  even  then  the  man  who  would  rather  hear  a  dog  howl  in 
Irish  than  a  Welsh  lady  sing,  has  no  time  for  more  than  a  flying 
kiss,  and  a  prayer  that 


“  The  hours  be  short 

Till  fields  and  blows  and  groans  applaud  our  sport.” 

A  wild,  whirling  hero,  without  doubt ;  but,  when  Honour  has 
called  her  soldier,  he  has  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  any  fond 
distractions  by  the  way. 


IV. 

To  true  leadership,  however,  something  more  is  needed,  and 
when  Hotspur  meets  his  match  upon  the  field  of  Shrewsbury, 
he  meets  a  better  man  than  himself,  not  only  in  soldiery,  but 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood.  For  Warfare  has  set  its 
mark  upon  Prince  Hal,  and  he  is  in  love  with  vanity  no  more  : — 

“Now  being  awaked,  he  doth  despise  his  dream: 

Presume  not  that  he  is  the  thing  he  was.” 

The  story  of  the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales  is  Shakespeare’s  shining 
tribute  to  the  purging,  purifying  effect  of  war  upon  the  human 
character.  It  is  also  the  crucial  example  of  the  old  truth,  so 
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often  repeated  in  modern  experience,  that  the  reformed  rebel 
makes  the  best  leader. 

Indeed,  Prince  Hal,  as  we  see  him  in  Shakespeare’s  drama, 
stood  in  urgent  need  of  reformation.  Poor  Prince !  he  started 
with  a  heavy  handicap,  for  he  could  not  help  being  the  son  of 
cankered  Bolingbroke,  and  his  father  was  ready  enough  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  responsibilities  of  parentage.  Is  there  any  scene  more 
tender  and  more  true  in  the  whole  of  literature  than  that  heart¬ 
searching  interview  between  father  and  son — perhaps  the  very 
first  occasion  in  all  their  lives  when  these  two  men,  so  closely 
related  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  association,  had  really  looked 
each  other  fairly  in  the  face,  and  spoken  together  honestly,  as 
man  to  man?  The  very  circumstances  of  the  meeting  are 
poignant. 

The  King  has  heard  that  rebellion  has  broken  out,  that  Hotspur 
has  called  his  men  to  arms,  and  that  the  very  throne  of  England 
is  threatened.  The  first  person  he  thinks  of,  in  whom  he  should 
naturally  confide,  is  his  eldest  son,  his  heir,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  sends  for  him  importunately,  but  he  cannot  be  found  in  the 
palace.  The  messengers  are  dispatched  afield.  One  man, 
perhaps,  knows  better  even  than  the  boy’s  father  (for  fathers, 
after  all,  know  so  little)  where  the  Prince  is  likely  to  be  found. 
And  there,  to  be  sure,  he  is — in  a  low  tavern  in  Eastcheap,  in 
the  midst  of  the  coarsest  companions,  playing  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven. 

Father  and  son  are  face  to  face  at  last — all  the  attendant  lords 
withdrawn — and  then  the  old  man’s  heart  breaks  out  in  belated 
bitterness.  And  as  the  icy-cold  accusation  of  the  father  rains 
down  upon  the  son’s  head,  how  do  you  think  Prince  Hal  felt 
to  remember  that,  when  they  came  to  summon  him  from  “The 
Boar”  at  Eastcheap,  they  had  found  him  sprawling  over  a  table, 
acting  and  burlesquing  his  father  before  a  crowd  of  half-drunken 
wasters — twdsting  his  face,  no  doubt,  into  that  villainous  trick  of 
the  eye  and  foolish  hanging  of  the  nether  lip,  which  we  know 
he  himself  had  inherited  from  his  father’s  features — aping 
his  father’s  reproving  accents,  and  in  general  roaring  down 
ridicule  on  precisely  such  a  scene  as  these  two  are 
now'  enacting  together  in  grim  reality?  Things  look  rather 
different  now — do  they  not? — in  the  quiet  dignity  of  his 
father’s  palace  chamber,  with  the  old  King — confronted,  perhaps, 
by  the  very  ruin  which  he  himself  had  dragged  down  upon  his 
predecessor — laying  bare  the  secrets  of  his  heart  and  of  his 
ambition,  and  offering  pitiful  witness  to  that  most  terrible  of  all 
human  sufferings,  the  sense  of  irredeemable  disappointment  in 
the  child  of  a  father’s  prayers. 
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“  But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 

Which  art  my  near’st  and  dearest  enemy? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear. 

Base  inclination  and  the  start  of  spleen. 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy’s  pay. 

To  dog  his  heels  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns. 

To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate.” 

IJut  the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales  is  awake  now,  alive  to  honour 
and  responsibility,  redeeming  time  when  men  thought  least  he 
would.  “Do  not  think  so,”  he  cries,  his  whole  heart  in  the 
words  : — 

“Do  not  think  so;  you  shall  not  find  it  so; 

And  God  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  sway’d 
Your  majesty’s  good  thoughts  away  from  me! 

I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy’s  head 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son.” 

And  nobly  indeed  was  that  high  promise  ratified ;  for  Hal  the 
Madcap  was  to  be  King  Henry  the  Fifth  ! 

Not  that  the  reformation  was  such  a  sudden  affair  as  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  have  us  believe  ;  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  always  King  of  Courtesy,  had  the  secret  springs 
of  virtue  in  his  heart  all  through  his  unregenerate  days.  What  he 
needed,  to  bring  out  the  true  qualities  of  leadership,  was  first 
experience,  and  then  responsibility ;  and  out  of  these  two  moulding 
influences,  fused  together  in  the  fire  of  warfare,  grew  the  crown¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  warrior,  the  priceless  virtue  of  humility.  To 
the  making  of  the  true  leader,  Faulconbridge  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  courage,  and  Hotspur  idealism,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  King  of  England  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King  of  Heaven 
by  adding  to  these  bright  virtues  the  saving  grace  of  self -reverence, 
self-knowledge,  self-control.  To  know  oneself  is  the  hardest  of 
all  human  lessons ;  and  to  know  oneself  is  to  be  very  humble. 
But  to  know  oneself  is  also  to  be  made  a  man ;  and  with  true 
warrant  the  Victor  of  Agincourt  can  say  to  the  lady  of  his  love  : — 

“A  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  moon. 

If  thou  wilt  take  such  a  one,  take  me; 

And  take  me,  take  a  soldier — take  a  soldier,  take  a  King” - 

for  the  kingliest  jewel,  in  the  crown  that  sits  so  well  upon  his 
helmet,  is  the  stainless  attribute  of  a  holy  and  a  humble  heart. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  mediaeval  ideal  of  Knighthood 
could  hardly  go  further  than  the  summit  which  it  attains  in 
Henry  V.,  but  Shakespeare  was  sufficiently  in  advance  of  his 
age  to  realise  that  the  noblest  heroism  of  all  is,  after  all,  mani¬ 
fested  not  in  victory,  but  in  defeat.  That  high  failure  is  a  nobler 
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thing  than  low  success  would  appear  to  be  a  modern  sentiment, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  a  sentiment  embodied  over  and  over  again 
in  Shakespeare’s  tragedies.  Let  us  take  one  example,  and  so 
complete  the  warrior’s  character  with  the  final  glory  of  self- 
sacrifice. 


V. 

Marcus  Brutus  differs  from  the  general  body  of  Shakespeare’s 
warriors  in  one  essential  feature.  Most  of  them  were  soldiers 
by  profession,  but  he  became  a  soldier  from  a  sense  of  duty; 
and  the  distinction  is  one  that  should  come  home  to  English  hearts 
at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  careers  have  been  reversed 
by  the  call  of  Honour,  and  so  many  dreams  willingly  relinquished. 
Brutus  had  no  desire  to  be  a  soldier.  His  whole  temperament 
and  course  of  life  were  peaceful.  A  student,  a  dreamer,  a 
Platonist,  he  was  living  the  scholarly,  sheltered  life  of  a  man 
of  taste  and  comfort,  when  suddenly  the  truth  was  borne  in  upon 
him  that  something  was  rotten  in  the  state  of  Eome,  and  that 
the  very  canker-spot  and  deadly  menace  to  his  world  lay  in  the 
life  and  example  of  his  own  friend  of  friends.  We  need  not  now 
consider,  with  the  historian,  whether  the  cause  of  Brutus  was 
the  just  cause,  whether  tyrannicide  is  ever  commendable,  or 
whether  the  field  of  Philippi  was  a  field  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken 
beliefs,  and  impossible  loyalties.  Brutus  believed  in  his  cause, 
and  held  it  for  the  cause  of  honour,  and  for  the  student  of 
character  that  is  enough.  The  call  of  Honour  was  here  at  last 
the  call  of  sheer  self-sacrifice.  Even  if  it  be  his  dearest  friend,  the 
man  who  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  common  weal. 

“Brutus  had  rather  he  a  villaRer 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us.” 

The  die  is  cast.  The  life  of  Caesar,  however  dear  a  thing  to  his 
friend,  is  less  than  the  life  of  Borne. 

But  mark  how  nobly,  with  what  a  single  heart,  Brutus  takes 
into  his  hand  the  sword  of  the  High  God’s  vengeance.  There 
are  to  be  no  oaths  of  conspiracy,  no  vain  compelling  penalties. 
Every  man’s  word  is  to  be  sufficient  warranty  to  his  neighbour  : — 

“What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause. 

To  prick  us  to  redress?  What  other  bond 
Than  secret  Romans  that  have  spoke  the  word. 

And  will  not  palter?  And  what  other  oath 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engapfed. 

That  this  shall  be.  or  we  will  fall  for  it?  ” 
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And,  as  there  is  to  be  no  oath  of  allegiance,  so  there  shall  be 
no  brutality  of  revenge  : — 

“Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius, 

We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar; 

And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood; 

O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar’s  spirit. 

And  not  dismember  Caesar!  But,  alas, 

Caesar  must  bleed  for  it!  " 

It  is  the  cause,  and  the  cause  alone,  that  sends  the  sword  into 
his  hand.  And  it  is  the  sequel  of  that  cause,  inevitable  and 
overpowering,  that  hales  him  forth  upon  the  field  of  Philippi. 
It  hales  him  forth  to  death,  and  to  the  last  long  parting  with 
the  last  of  his  friends.  But  death  is  an  easier  fate  than  slavery  : — 

“  No,  Cassius,  no  :  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 

That  ever  Brutus. will  go  bound  to  Rome; 

He  bears  too  great  a  mind.  But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun; 

And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 

Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take  : 

For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius! 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile; 

If  not,  why  then,  this  parting  was  well  made.” 

And  when  the  last  trench  is  taken,  and  the  last  fluttering  rag 
of  a  forlorn  hope  blown  to  the  winds,  “Death  makes  no  conquest 
of  this  conqueror.”  Alone  upon  the  field  of  Philippi,  he  redeems 
his  promise  to  the  people,  made  over  Caesar’s  dead  body,  in  the 
crowded  forum  of  Rome  : — 

“With  this  I  depart — that  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome, 
I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need 
my  death.” 

The  hour  has  come.  The  cause  of  honour  is  defeated,  but  it 
triumphs  through  defeat : — 

“  Farewell,  good  Strato.  Caesar,  now  be  still, 

I  kill’d  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will.” 


VI. 

The  character  of  Shakespeare’s  happy  warrior  is  now,  it  seems, 
complete.  To  courage  has  been  added  imagination,  to  imagina¬ 
tion  humility,  and  to  humility  self-sacrifice.  No  “parfit,  gentil 
knight”  could  offer  more  upon  the  shrine  of  Honour,  for  there 
is  no  nobler  sacrifice  possible  to  humanity  than  the  offering  of 
self-love  vanquished,  and  a  stainless  life  laid  down.  And  to-day, 
when  from  the  devastated  fields  of  Belgium,  the  old  cry  comes 
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back  across  the  ages — “O,  Julius  Csesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet” — 
we  seem  to  see  a  new  meaning  in  the  eternal  quarrel  between 
might  and  right.  Caesars  fall,  hut  the  spirit  of  Caesar  still  goes 
walking  the  world,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour.  Tyrannies  are 
submerged,  but  the  soul  of  the  Tyrant  is  immortal. 

From  the  ashes  of  Louvain,  from  the  pitiful  desolation  of 
Antwerp,  from  the  shattered  sanctuary  of  Malines,  Honour  is 
calling  her  sons  into  the  field  to-day,  as  she  called  Marcus  Brutus 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Warfare  is  a  horrible  thing — a  vile, 
abominable  wrong,  and  all  the  splendour  of  poetry  can  never 
disguise  its  horror.  But  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  man¬ 
kind,  when  the  heart  of  every  man  becomes  the  heart  of  a  warrior, 
and  when  the  call  that  summoned  Brutus  is  heard  in  every  peace¬ 
ful  home.  And  to  that  call  Courage  and  Duty  have  only  one 
reply.  For  this  is  one  of  those  “awful  moments,  to  which 
Heaven  has  joined  great  issues,  when  the  fire  kindles,  the  savage 
indignation  tears  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  arising  against  some 
incarnate  symbol  of  iniquity  exclaims,  ‘  By  God,  you  shall  not 
do  that.  I  will  kill  you  rather.  I  will  rather  die  !  ’  ”  ^  And  then 
the  warrior  of  Truth  unsheathes  his  sword,  and  goes  down  into 
the  battle.  And  whether  he  stand,  or  whether  he  fall,  the  end 
at  least  is  sure. 

“  This  is  the  happy  warrior  :  this  is  He 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  1  ” 

Arthur  Waugh. 


(1)  Henry  W  Nevinson  :  Rxsnyn  in  Rebellion.  (Nisbet.) 
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Her  feet  are  on  Time’s  endless  stair, 
Rising  from  immemorial  seas, 

The  planets  nestle  in  her  hair — 

And  God  lies  on  her  knees. 

Down  the  long  ages’  echoing  flight 
She  dreams,  how  jeons  far  away 
God  tired  of  the  primeval  night 
And  said, — “Let  there  be  day!” 

She  sees  the  first  created  things 
Come  slowly  creeping  out  of  space. 

She  hears  the  sudden  whirr  of  wings ; 
Each  creature  finds  its  place. 

She  hears  again  the  shout  of  praise. 

The  thunder  of  seraphic  mirth. 

When  all  God’s  sons  a  chorus  raise 
To  greet  the  finished  earth. 

She  sees  again  the  garden  green, 

Adam  beside  her,  fair  and  tall — 

The  subtle  serpent’s  scaly  sheen. 

The  horror  of  the  Fall. 

She  hears  that  dread  and  searching  Voice 
Beneath  the  cool  of  sunset  skies, — 

Knows  it  was  she  who  made  the  choice 
That  lost  man  Paradise. 

Knows  it  is  she,  through  endless  years 
To  whom  the  punishment  is  given — 

The  penalty  of  pain  and  tears. 

The  vision  of  lost  Heaven. 
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The  bitter  ages  slowly  pass — 

Man’s  slave  or  else  his  paramour ; 

She  sometimes  sees,  as  in  a  glass, 

That  Eden  lies  before. 

That  sometime,  somewhere,  yet  in  space. 
Hidden  in  God’s  Eternal  Mind, 

It  will  be  hers  to  free  the  race 
As  it  was  hers  to  bind. 

And  countless  years  of  light  and  shade 
Pass  .  .  .  till  within  one  little  room 
Again  the  mighty  choice  is  made — 

Eternal  joy  or  doom. 

And  silence  falls  o’er  Heavens  and  Hells 
Whilst  Gabriel  from  the  Throne  on  high 
The  second  Eve  God’s  purpose  tells 
And  waits  for  her  reply. 

No  stars  sing  now  in  ecstasy. 

No  flaming  seraph  waves  his  sword 
At  Mary’s,  “Be  it  unto  me 
According  to  Thy  Word.” 

So  much  hangs  on  that  awful  choice ; 

So  dark  the  stain  of  sin  and  grief ; 

No  voice,  save  the  Eternal  Voice, 

Could  speak  the  world’s  relief. 

God  lies  upon  her  breast  ...  a  child. 
She  sees  His  wondrous  life  go  past ; 
And  it  is  she,  the  Undefiled 
Who  in  her  arms  at  last 

Eeceives  Him ;  when  the  price  is  paid. 
The  mighty  sacrifice  is  o’er. 

And  God  at  last  to  rest  is  laid 
Behind  the  rock-hewn  door. 
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And  still  the  ages  slowly  go 

And  still  she  watches  from  her  stair ; 

And  still  her  daughters  do  not  know 
The  glory  that  is  there. 

For  she  to  whom  the  keys  are  given 
Of  all  the  secrets  of  the  earth, 

The  link  between  the  world  and  Heaven, 

She  who  to  God  gave  birth — 

She  wastes  her  precious  gifts  on  dross 
And  barters  for  unlovely  things. 

Drags  man  down  in  the  common  loss 
And  soils  her  golden  wings. 

Could  she  but  leave  the  market-place 
To  commune  with  the  eternal  stars. 

Herself  the  lodestar  of  the  race. 

The  breaker  of  its  bars, 

How'  soon  would  pass  the  ancient  wrong, 

Melt  all  the  sorrow  and  the  pain. 

And  all  the  world  burst  into  song 
At  Eden  come  again ! 

Yet  still  she  sits  u|X)n  Time’s  stair. 

Rising  from  immemorial  seas. 

And  planets  glisten  in  her  hair — 

And  God  lies  on  her  knees. 

Annabel  Jackson. 
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“  Cainerado  1  this  is  no  book. 

Who  touches  this,  touches  a  man.” 

Like  that  of  his  compatriot  Poe,  the  fate  of  Walt  Whitman, 
so  far  as  his  own  country  is  concerned,  forms  one  of  the 
incongruities  of  literary  reputations.  It  is  one  more  instance 
of  high  and  fiery  ideals  borne  down  by  an  ironic  destiny,  another 
of  those  peculiar  reversals  of  hope  inflicted  upon  an  author  by 
that  just  and  all- wise  Posterity  to  which  he  appeals  so  fondly 
and  confidently. 

How  then  does  American  posterity  regard  the  great  chanter 
of  triumphant  Democracy?  Is  he  borne  about  like  a  light 
in  its  heart  ?  Do  his  sonorous  lines  live  on  its  myriad 
lips?  Has  his  ringing  message  kindled  that  “love  of  com¬ 
rades,”  that  heroic  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  toil  and  of  manhood 
which  was  his  battle-cry  and  inspiration?  Is  there  an  audience 
for  him  among  those  masses  for  which  he  wrote,  akin  to  that  which 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  find  both  in  England  and  America? 
And  that  true  spiritual  American  poesy  he  hoped  to  call  forth  and 
foster,  what  evidence  is  there  of  its  birth?  No;  the  bard  of 
brotherhood,  the  prophet  of  a  simple,  golden,  and  virile  democracy, 
is  quite  unknown  to  the  common  man  in  his  own  land.  Yet  it 
was  for  him  chiefly  that  he  wrote  and  chanted  his  rude,  impas¬ 
sioned  staves. 

The  average  American  may  have  heard  of  Walt  Whitman  as 
he  may  have  heard  of  Julius  Csesar,  but  to  him  the  signiucance 
of  the  poet  is  almost  as  remote  as  that  of  the  conqueror. 
It  was  the  fate  of  Whitman’s  poetry  to  become,  not  a  creed 
for  the  many,  but  a  cult  for  the  few,  an  excuse  for  the  tenuous 
raptures  of  aesthetic  gentlemen  and  literary  ladies.  The  simple- 
natured  bard  has  furnished  an  ostensible  reason  for  the  formation 
of  a  Whitman  Society,  with  an  imposing  list  of  vice-presidents 
and  an  equally  imposing  annual  dinner.  And  here  and  there, 
in  boys’  colleges  and  girls’  seminaries,  “A  Woman  Waits  for 
Me”  is  secretly  read  in  a  mood  fevered  over  with  the  red 
cast  of  sex.  True,  there  are  several  uninspired  disciples 
and  emulators  who  wearily  imitate  the  literary  forms,  vices, 
and  mannerisms  of  their  master.  But  beyond  the  small 
immediate  circle  kindled  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  the  out¬ 
pourings  of  Mr.  Horace  Traubel,  Whitman’s  excellent  bio¬ 
grapher  and  faithful  if  pedestrian  disciple,  and  those  of  the  late 
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Ernest  Crosby,  fall  on  ears  cold  and  deaf  with  indifference^  and 
vexed  by  the  stale,  monotonous  reiteration.  And  yet  Whitman 
has  become  a  living  force  and  theme  for  controversy  among  many 
of  the  young  writers  of  Germany,  has  a  goodly  following  in 
France — among  which  Leon  Bazalgette,  Francis  Vi61e-Griffin, 
Henri  Guilbeaux,  and  Gabriel  Sarrasin  shine  forth.  In  England 
that  iconoclastic  eremite,  Edward  Carpenter,  has  fashioned  some 
of  his  most  forceful  messages  in  the  fire  of  Whitman’s  genius, 
succumbing,  however,  like  all  the  rest,  to  the  perilous  fascination 
of  Whitman’s  measures. 

Somehow  this  shaggy,  thunderous  phenomenon  of  literature, 
with  all  its  pristine  force,  crudeness,  and  untrammelled  emotion, 
its  lofty,  eager  stressfulness  in  living,  loving,  and  labouring,  as 
well  as  its  gigantic  greed  for  fraternity  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Republic,  has  missed  its  mark  in  America,  Perhaps  the  posterity 
to  which  he  will  appeal  is  as  yet  unborn,  but  the  fact  is  fresh 
and  glaring  that  the  real  significance  of  this  dynamic  dreamer 
has  been  proclaimed  by  other  lands  than  his  own.  This 
does  not  preclude  his  being  read,  for  in  some  degree  he  has 
already  suffered  the  fate  of  the  classics,  and  is  studied,  not  as 
a  modern  humanist  with  a  message  for  the  present,  but  as  part 
of  a  crystallised,  established  literature. 

For  his  neglect  by  the  generation  of  to-day  there  is  more 
than  one  strong  and  adequate  reason.  The  most  pertinent  is 
the  simple  fact  that  the  democracy  which  Whitman  glorified  no 
longer  exists.  The  Americanism  of  to-day  wears  another  face  and 
has  another  voice  than  that  which  he  saw  so  gloriously  exaggerate. 
Its  ideals  have  changed ;  the  motive  forces  within  and  without  it 
are  such  as  ev^^n  his  prophetic  vision  could  but  dimly  foresee. 
True,  even  in  his  own  day  the  ideal  and  beautiful  society  ».  *  “love 
of  comrades,”  of  sane,  sweet  man-and- womanhood,  of  simple 
manners  and  idyllic  labour,  existed  rather  as  a  vision  than  a  reality. 
But  the  seer  and  poet  within  him  discerned  in  the  chaos  of  the 
young  and  lusty  nation  the  seed  and  promise  of  national  greatness. 
He  sought  to  build  up  a  new  aspiration ;  to  create  new  standards, 
new  values  for  man ;  to  plan  a  programme  for  the  development 
of  the  commonwealth. 

With  his  bardic  heart  glowing  from  the  clamour  and  storm  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  had  acted  as  a  kindly,  brotherly 
nurse,  he  saw  the  embattled  States,  deluged  wuth  blood,  emerge 
triumphant  in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  eagle  of  democracy, 
phoenix-like,  rose  over  its  own  wreckage  and  seemed  to  justify 
itself  to  the  world.  In  the  bluff  fraternity  of  soldiers  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  class  distinction  among  these  patriots  in  the  ranks, 
he  caught  glimpses  of  a  close-knit,  altruistic  love  binding  all 
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American  hearts  and  hands.  The  tramp  and  charge  of  armies 
transferred  their  echoes  to  his  verse.  His  reckless  sentences  sweep 
on  with  wild  huzzas;  his  long,  uneven  lines  and  staccato  phrases 
are  like  columns,  whole  or  broken,  rushing  forward  to  the  crash 
of  drums  and  trumpets.  The  exaltation  of  thought,  the  glow  of 
passion,  the  unfaltering  onset  of  chanting,  dithyramb ic  measures, 
the  loud,  valiant  note  of  stress  and  the  tidal  rhythms,  are  the  great 
qualities  in  Whitman  which  render  all  imitation  futile. 

The  ardour,  the  new  faith  in  the  Eepublic  brought  to  the  breasts 
of  men  by  the  Victory  of  the  Northern  States ;  the  noble,  humble, 
humanitarian  character  of  Lincoln ;  the  acceptance  of  the  African 
negro-slave  as  a  freedman  and  potential  brother ;  the  vision  of 
a  mighty  Empire  stretching  ever  further  West,  gave  him  at  once 
an  impetus  and  a  majestic  motive.  Invincible,  opulent,  august, 
he  pictured  “These  States,” — superb  and  hopeful,  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  within  them.  His  poetic  Republicanism  was 
imbued  with  the  simple  and  noble  spirit  of  a  Brutus  or  Cin- 
cinnatus ;  a  masculinity  as  unashamed,  blithe  and  free  as  Adam’s ; 
a  maidenhood  like  Atalanta’s  ;  a  motherhood  stately  and  splendid  ; 
a  race  of  regnant  figures  in  a  land  of  Spartan  simplicity,  Athenian 
culture,  and  Arcadian  naturalness.  The  multitudes  enchanted  and 
obsessed  him  ;  in  them  he  saw  marvellous  material  for  the  supreme 
greatness  of  the  land ;  the  cities  were  to  him  divine  citadels  of 
life,  liberty,  power,  and  wealth.  He  adored  the  pavements, 
the  shops,  factories,  and  stone  fronts  of  New  York.  From  his 
peculiarly  provincial  point  of  view,  Europe  and  its  hoary 
kingdoms  were  effete  failures,  and  the  only  hope  for  ipan  and  the 
race  lay  in  the  youthful  vigour  of  the  States.  The  steamboats  of 
New  York  Bay  or  the  Mississippi,  the  locomotives  ploughing  the 
infinite  prairies — these  visible  signs  of  power  and  growth  filled  him 
with  ecstatic  dreams  which  burst  forth  in  turbulent  song.  And 
in  that  song,  impatient  of  restraint,  of  form,  of  tradition,  he  broke 
down  all  conventional  bonds  of  thought  and  of  rhyme,  and  shaped 
for  himself  the  free,  loose,  lilting  line  that  gave  him  scope  for 
the  play  of  his  expansive  emotions  and  towering  enthusiasms. 

Yet  in  that  time,  when  America  was  still  but  an  intellectual 
province  of  Europe,  and  modern  thought  was  still  waiting  like  an 
immigrant  at  the  gates,  when  American  civilisation  was  saturated 
with  that  peculiar  Philistinism  which  in  England  has  since  been 
dubbed  “mid-Victorian,”  and  when  native  poets  procured  but  a 
scanty  hearing,  a  voice  such  as  Whitman’s  was  bound  to  startle 
and  outrage.  He  was  regarded  as  one  half-mad,  divinely  or  de¬ 
moniacally,  the  critics  assailed  him  and  mocked  his  “barbaric 
yawp,”  the  journals  and  magazines  but  rarely  admitted  him  to  their 
columns.  He  was  forced  to  become  his  own  publisher  and  book- 
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seller.  But  his  gigantic  optimism  and  his  rooted  faith  in  his  fellow 
citizens,  the  real  nation  and  the  ideal  Kepublic,  armed  him  against 
all  assault  from  without  or  doubt  within.  He  went  on  piling  up  his 
great  ashlars  of  triumphant  song,  rapturously  intoxicated  with  his 
themes,  his  rapt  blue  eyes  distended  with  inner  light,  his  beard 
and  hair  afloat  in  the  winds,  his  open  hands,  inured  to  labour, 
held  out  to  tramp  and  prostitute.  “Not  till  the  sun  excludes 
you,  do  I  exclude  you.”  He  was  the  spirit  incarnate  of 
a  new  Golden  Age,  a  prophet  proclaiming  a  new  dispensation 
of  valiant  and  robust  communism.  Naked,  and  joyously 
proud  of  his  nakedness,  he  proclaimed  vociferously  his  Dionysian 
affinity  to  the  Earth ;  rejoiced  in  the  sunlight,  the  sea,  the  vasty 
spaces  and  brisk  airs ;  rioted  in  his  healthy  appetites  and  vigorous 
sensuality ;  regarde'd  every  man  as  a  comrade,  and  every  woman  as 
sister  or  mate.  He  became  the  careless  father  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  each,  it  is  said,  by  a  different  and  unknown  mother. 
Restraint  he  hated,  musty  erudition,  the  closely  confined 
lives  of  house-dwellers,  and  the  grubbing  instincts  of  civili¬ 
sation.  In  himself  and  his  untrammelled  life  he  was  dominated 
by  a  poetic  anarchism  and  emotional  disproportion ;  but  faith  in 
democracy  and  its  institutions  for  the  regeneration  of  man  was 
the  key  and  solid  cornerstone  of  his  work.  He  soared  and  roared 
on  the  afflatus  of  an  epic  spread-eagleism.  To-day  an  all- 
embracing  Socialism  would  be  his  goal  and  message.  But 
Whitman’s  was  a  Socialism  that  was  essentially  human,  social, 
and  personal,  full  of  bravery  and  the  compelling  joy  of  existence, 
and  bore  scant  likeness  to  the  barren  and  arid  formula  which 
has  become  almost  entirely  economic  and  materialistic. 

He  proclaimed  a  nation  of  vital  and  independent  men  and 
women;  he  affirmed,  everlastingly  he  affirmed.  He  saw  that  the 
opulence  of  the  vast  material  Republic  and  the  countless  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  all,  were  sufficient  for  its  jocund  sons  and 
daughters,  to  enrich  them  in  life  and  gladden  them  in  death. 

“I  announce  a  man  or  woman  coming — perhaps  you  are  the  one, 

I  announce  the  great  individual,  fluid  as  Nature,  chaste,  affectionate, 
compassionate,  fully-armed, 

I  announce  a  life  that  shall  be  copious,  vehement,  spiritual,  bold. 

I  announce  an  end  that  shall  lightly  and  joyfully  meet  its  translation, 

I  announce  myriads  of  youths,  beautiful,  gigantic,  sweet-blooded, 

I  announce  a  race  of  splendid  and  savage  old  men.” 

Yet  those  whom  Whitman  would  fain  have  drawn  to  him  by 
his  passionate  love  and  explosive  joy,  looked  askance  at  this 
pagan,  remained  untouched  by  his  voice  and  vigour,  or  turned 
away,  shocked  by  his  extravagance  and  unblushing  phallic  frank¬ 
ness.  Their  schools  had  accustomed  them  to  expect  other  poets 
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than  this — and  to  find  poetry  in  other  forms.  He  was  the  futurist 
of  his  day,  but  no  mere  explosionist  like  the  ramping  madman 
of  Milan. 

The  staid  New  England  group  of  writers,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  and  the  rest  regarded  him  with  amazement,  with  the 
slow,  niggardly  recognition  of  his  genius,  and  the  secret  and  sour 
displeasure  of  the  Puritan.  This  was  particularly  conspicuous  in 
the  case  of  Emerson  with  respect  to  Whitman’s  “Children  of 
Adam,’’  though  the  Concord  Seer  in  one  or  two  instances  thawed 
sufficiently  to  give  Walt  magnanimous  praise. 

The  energies  of  America  had  not  yet  in  Whitman’s  mid¬ 
period  poured  themselves  into  such  deep  and  permanent 
channels  of  commerce,  industrialism,  and  monopoly  as  is 
the  case  to-day.  Corruption  there  was  in  plenty,  both  in 
trade  and  in  politics,  as  Whitman  himself  was  aware,  but  the 
enormous  resources  of  the  land  had  not  yet  produced  a 
crushing  and  enslaving  tyranny  of  capital,  nor  had  the  millions 
become  entirely  mammonised  nor  economically  oppressed.  The 
late  war  and  martyrdom  of  Lincoln  had  given  impulse  to  certain 
ideals,  to  patriotism,  and  had  revived  principles  of  lofty  Washing¬ 
tonian  Kepublicanism.  It  was  the  multitudes  quickened  by  this 
spirit  and  composed  of  splendid  Saxon,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  strains 
which  Whitman  sought  to  lash  and  fire  with  his  zeal  and  thun¬ 
derous  challenge  of  love  and  manly  fellowship.  In  his  cry  there 
was  something  of  the  feeling  men  had  for  men  in  the  Golden  Age 
of  Antiquity,  a  warm,  embracing,  devoted  though  rugged  love. 
On  this  score  the  “good,  grey  bard”  has  not  escaped  the  deadly 
suggestions  and  deductions  of  pathologists  and  curious  delvers  in 
morbidity,  who,  with  but  little  success,  have  attempted  to  fasten 
upon  him  a  certain  dark  and  damnable  stigma.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago  since  the  German  pathologist,  Edward  Bertz,  waged 
a  bitter  and  wordy  war  over  this  question  with  Johannes  Schlaf, 
who,  wdth  Dr.  Karl  Federn,  is  one  of  Whitman’s  most  devoted 
German  disciples.  The  poet’s  fleshly,  out-spoken  lusts,  his  soft 
pink  skin  (an  inheritance  from  his  Dutch  ancestry),  and  certain 
feminine  fruits  and  mannerisms  were  subjected  to  a  destructive 
analysis. 

Defying  tyrants,  flouting  kings  (George  III.  was  still  an 
unforgotten,  much-detested  figure  embodying  both),  jeering  at 
feudalism  and  tradition.  Whitman  strutted  jauntily  in  the  face 
of  the  cosmos,  hobnobbing  with  Nature,  sufficient  unto  himself, 
basking  his  ego  in  the  sun,  spouting  forth  the  rude  energies 
of  his  being,  and  forging  his  brazen  songs  like  some  priapic 
sylvan  god  or  demi-urge  galled  with  his  own  inner  fire.  He  was 
in  fact,  so  far  as  power,  expression,  and  mastery  went,  a  sort  of 
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benevolent  American  superman  exhorting  his  lesser  countrymen 
to  break  with  convention,  to  adjust  themselves  to  Nature  and 
to  fire  their  hearts  and  imaginations  with  the  majestic  concepts 
and  democratic  vistas  he  saw  unrolled  in  unutterable  majesties 
of  height  and  breadth. 

Walt  Whitman  apotheosised  not  only  a  new  civilisation  and  a 
people  far  removed  from  all  that  he  held  to  be  decrepit  and 
antiquated  in  feudal  Europe,  but  also  the  gestation  of  a  new  race. 
His  poetry  vaunted  and  proclaimed  it  in  detail,  its  social  organism, 
its  physical  characteristics,  its  natural  environment,  its  unity  and 
significance.  But  his  insistent  cry  of  “love  of  comrades”  rang 
hollowly  upon  a  land  still  suffering  from  a  fratricidal  war  and 
burdened  with  the  problem  of  its  millions  of  liberated  black 
brethren.  His  rudeness  of  diction,  his  absolute  renouncement  of 
all  poetic  convention,  estranged  that  section  of  the  public  naturally 
susceptible  to  poetic  appeal.  To  such  his  poetry  seemed  to  be 
only  uneven  lengths  of  prose  piled  one  upon  the  other ;  his  fervour 
rang  of  fanaticism,  and  his  themes  were  uninformed  with  either 
a  sentimental  or  a  Christian  spirit.  Dionysianism  in  America  after 
the  War  was  as  out  of  plane  and  time  as  a  Bacchic  revel  in  a 
hospital.  Yet  here  and  there  in  later  years  his  very  loudness 
and  picturesqueness  attracted  certain  cultured  Boston  audiences 
for  his  lectures.  It  was  always  the  cultured  even  then,  and  never 
the  untutored,  who  listened  to  him. 

The  reason  for  this  was  in  part  that  Whitman’s  poetry,  in  form 
and  expression,  was  essentially  a  poetry  for  free  spirits,  for  a 
nation,  a  race  of  masters  each  heroically  individual,  yet  all  bound 
together  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  covenant  for  the  glory  of  life,  of 
man  and  the  Union.  The  jubilant  Walt  was  himself  the  freest 
of  the  free,  ranging  nomadic  over  the  country ;  unfettered  in  war, 
in  politics,  in  love,  in  literary  conventions,  in  dress,  speech  and 
intercourse  with  his  fellows-.  He  lived  and  acted  consistently  with 
the  poetry  and  philosophy  which  he  shouted  into  the  heavens, 
and  each  was  but  the  unfettered  efflorescence  of  himself. 
His  poetry  was  not  of  an  aspiration  toward  freedom,  but  of  an 
actual  realisation  and  enjoyment  of  it.  In  this  lies  the  secret 
of  his  futile  appeal  to  his  own  generation  and  to  this  one.  For 
neither  at  that  time  nor  to-day,  much  less  to-day,  can  many 
Americans  boast  the  possession  of  such  vast  and  epic  freedom  as 
Whitman  expressed.  In  his  time  the  common  people,  the  bulk  of 
democracy,  were  narrow  intellectual,  religious  or  political  par¬ 
tisans  ;  to-day  they  have  become  economic  bondmen  to  industrial 
oppression.  For  it  is  apparent  that  a  new  helotism  has  arisen  in 
America,  the  necessary  corollary  of  a  new  aristocracy  based  on  a 
powerful,  financial  feudalism.  In  such  arid  airs,  in  the  narrow. 
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jealous,  and  soulless  huggermugger  of  opposing  forces  of  capital  and 
labour,  Whitman’s  cry  of  comrades  or  love  of  comrades,  if  uttered 
at  all,  will  be  uttered  only  as  a  revolutionary  shibboleth. 

What,  to  the  raw  and  alien  millions  with  which  the  United 
States  teem  to-day,  the  unassimilated  peasantry  of  Italy,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Greece,  the  Jewish  refugees  from  the  Russian  pale,  and 
the  hybrid  peoples  from  many  little  lands  of  South-eastern  Europe  ; 
what  to  these  vast  hordes,  remote  in  language,  race  and  thought, 
is  the  idealism  or  poetry  of  Whitman?  Though  it  should  mean 
all  things,  what  does  his  poetry,  or  any  poetry,  mean  to  their 
children?  Their  elders  have  fled  from  poverty  or  oppression,  but 
in  the  new  land  they  have  encountered  the  new  oppression  of  a 
ruthless,  complex,  materialistic  civilisation,  rearing  itself  stupend¬ 
ously  upon  their  bodily  labour.  The  industrial  aristocrat  of 
America  builds  up  much  of  his  enormous  wealth  and  power  by 
means  of  this  vast  flood  of  cheap  labour  which  pours  into  his  land 
year  after  year.  And  hy  no  stretch  of  his  sympathies  or  imagina¬ 
tion  can  he  ever  include  in  his  own  class  these  poor  races  he  looks 
upon  as  inferior.  Whitman’s  idea  of  noblesse  oblige  as  a  national 
motto  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  those  who  grasp  and  hold  the 
hard,  imperial  power  of  dollars  in  their  hands.  Hence  the  white 
serfdom  of  the  States,  while  the  liberated  black  slaves  increase 
and  multiply  largely  in  idleness.  Hence,  too,  sharp  and  bitter 
industrial  strife  and  a  storm  of  sordid  clashings  that  rises  up 
for  ever.  As  the  immigrant  catches  the  itch  for  gain  and  marks 
the  lack  of  respect  for  the  law,  a  sullen  discontent  works  within 
him.  He  becomes  ripe  for  that  frightful  Armageddon  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  despoilers  and  the  despoiled  which  his  frenzied 
leaders  prophesy. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  States  in  Whitman’s  day  was 
of  English,  German,  Dutch,  and  Irish  descent — elements  that 
merged  easily  into  Americanism,  producing  a  certain  uniformity 
and  solidarity  in  the  type  of  the  land.  But  now  the  diffused 
Anglo-Saxon,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  cast  of  the  nation  is  being 
overwhelmed  and  surcharged  with  prolific  Slavonic  and  Latin 
breeds,  as  well  as  what  is  certainly  the  largest  Jewish  population 
in  the  world.  It  is  notorious,  too,  that  the  plutocratic  and  even 
the  prosperous  native  Americans  have  little  or  no  progeny,  thus 
'giving  the  alien  majorities  a  still  greater  influence  upon  the  final 
destiny  and  racial  complexion  of  the  United  States.  No  new 
literature  has  evolved  out  of  this  struggling  and  motley  con¬ 
course  of  races.  Even  the  inherited  and  adopted  language, 
English,  is  undergoing  decomposition  and  change,  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  idioms,  parrot  slang,  and  native  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  In  time  the  speech  of  Whitman,  despite  its  Yankee 
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raciness  and  its  Gallicisms,  may  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
speech  of  Shakespeare  than  to  the  language  of  the  future 
American.  Possibly  out  of  this  there  may  evolve  a  plastic  and 
vivid  medium  not  wholly  English  save  in  stock. 

It  is  on  this  very  issue  of  a  common  speech  and  a  vital  literature 
that  Whitman  based  his  highest  and  most  sanguine  hopes.  Again 
and  again  he  proclaims  the  necessity  for  a  national  literature  and 
for  poets  to  act  as  spiritual  guides  to  the  people.  “First  to  me,” 
said  he,  “comes  an  almost  indescribable  august  form,  the  People, 
with  varied  typical  shapes  and  attitudes — then  the  divine  mirror, 
Literature.”  In  a  forceful  article  upon  American  literature  in 
the  North  American  Review,  he  wrote  : — 

“For  perhaps  it  is  not  alone  the  free  schools  and  newspapers,  nor  rail¬ 
roads  and  factories,  nor  all  the  iron,  cotton,  w’heat,  pork,  and  petroleum, 
nor  the  gold  and  silver,  nor  the  surplus  of  a  hundred  or  several  hundred 
millions,  nor  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  nor  the  last 
national  census  that  can  put  this  Commonwealth  high  or  highest  on  the 
cosmical  scale  of  history.  Something  else  is  indispensable.  All  that  record 
is  lofty,  but  there  is  a  loftier.” 

He  was  full  of  warnings  against  the  restoration  of  old  codes 
and  customs,  against  mental  slavery  and  mimicry  and  the  deadly 
aesthetic  sterility  of  the  New  England  conscience  : — 

“  What  are  now  deepest  wanted  in  the  States  as  roots  for  their  literature 
are  Patriotism,  Nationality,  Ensemble,  or  the  ideas  of  these,  and  the 
uncompromising  genesis  and  saturation  of  these.  Not  the  mere  bawling  and 
braggadocio  of  them,  but  the  radical  emotion -facts,  the  fervour  and  perennial 
fructifying  spirit  at  the  fountain-head.  And  at  the  risk  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood,  I  should  dwell  on  and  repeat  that  a  great  imaginative  literature  for 
America  can  never  be  merely  good  and  moral  in  the  conventional  method. 
Furitanism  and  what  radiates  from  it  must  always  be  mentioned  by  me 
with  respect;  then  I  should  say,  for  this  vast  and  varied  Commonwealth, 
the  puritanical  standards  are  constipated,  narrow,  and  non-philosophic.” 

Then,  in  that  peculiar  prose  of  his,  so  rich  yet  so  little  known, 
a  prose  as  idiosyncratic  as  Carlyle’s,  and  as  rugged,  he  utters  the 
definition  of  his  concepts,  his  challenge  to  the  times,  his  opinion 
of  what  a  true  American  literature  ought  to  embody  and  reflect. 
Though  the  thought  of  the  “Great  American  Novel”  still  haunts 
the  scribes  and  critics  of  the  United  States,  the  native  fiction  of 
to-day  has  developed  a  certain  vitality,  and,  treading  in  the  steps 
of  journalism,  has  become  a  product  with  many  salient  qualities 
of  its  own.  Though  great  universality,  passion,  and  noble 
imagination  be  wanting,  strong  and  faithful  work  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  certain  American  novelists  of  to-day. 

Whitman,  standing  in  the  dark  press- vaults,  amidst  mountains 
of  white  paper,  and  hearkening  to  the  song  of  the  crashing  ten- 
cylinder  presses,  was  wont  to  curse  the  feeble,  ephemeral  products 
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of  the  writers  of  his  day.  Imitations,  they,  of  the  dandified  im¬ 
portations  from  abroad,  neglecting  their  colossal  opportunities, 
and  lavishing  themselves  in  the  elaboration  of  anaemic  amours. 
But  his  cry  for  huge  oceanic  poets,  for  a  great  nation,  electric 
bards  to  sting  men  into  action,  goad  them  to  the  heights,  translate 
for  them  modern  thought  and  science,  would,  alas!  be  as  barren 
now  as  it  was  then.  Obstacles,  different  from  those  of  his  day, 
but  quite  as  hostile  to  the  acceptance  of  such  men  as  himself, 
would  confront  this  potential  Milton  among  American  poets, 
as  they  now  confront  those  who  seek  a  spiritual  or  artistic  rostrum 
in  the  forum  of  the  vast  Eepublic.  Whitman  would  encounter 
those  very  things  which,  in  his  darker  moments,  he  foresaw, 
moments  when  even  his  soaring  spirit  grew  clogged  and  leaden 
with  doubt. 

“And  still,  providing  for  contingencies,  I  fain  confront  the  fact,  the 
need  of  powerful  native  philosophs  and  orators  and  bards,  for  these 
States,  as  rallying-points  to  come  in  times  of  danger,  and  to  fend  oft  ruin 
and  defection.  For  history  is  long,  long,  long.  Shift  and  turn  the  com¬ 
binations  of  the  statement  as  w'e  may,  the  problem  of  the  future  of  America 
is  in  certain  respects  as  dark  as  it  is  vast.  Pride,  competition,  segregation, 
vicious  wilfulness,  and  license  beyond  example,  brood  already  upon  us. 
Unw’ieldy  and  immense,  who  shall  hold  in  behemoth?  Who  bridle  leviathan? 
Flaunt  it  as  we  choose,  athwart  and  over  the  roads  of  our  progress  loom 
huge  uncertainty  and  dreadful  threatening  gloom.  It  is  useless  to  deny  it. 
Democracy  grows  rankly  up  the  thickest,  noxious,  deadliest  plants  and  fruits 
of  all — brings  wmrse  and  worse  invaders — needs  newer,  larger,  stronger, 
keener  compensations  and  compellers.” 

Whitman,  despite  his  innate  and  heroic  hopefulness,  saw  a 
certain  decay  of  old  and  noble  standards  beginning  to  taint  the 
younger  generation  of  the  Eepublic ;  the  symptoms  of  modem 
democracy  which  found  swifter  and  wider  play  in  America  than 
elsewhere.  These  characteristics,  growing  day  by  day,  will  be 
recognised  not  only  there,  but  also  in  England  and  in  other 
lands.  It  was  the  disease  of  modernity  on  which  he  put  his 
finger,  the  evils  that  had  been  visited  upon  the  victims  of  an 
age  of  machines  and  money  and  a  policy  of  push  and  plunge  in 
material  things,  and  of  drift  and  sleep  in  the  spiritual  and 
spsthetic.  Here  follows  his  withering  and  abysmal  charges,  ten¬ 
fold  more  valid  to-day  than  then  ; — 

“  Shutting  our  eyes  to  the  glow  and  grandeur  of  the  general  superficial 
effect,  coming  down  to  what  is  of  the  only  real  importance — Personality — 
and  examining  minutely,  we  question,  we  ask,  are  there,  indeed,  men  here 
worthy  the  name?  Are  there  athletes?  Are  there  perfect  women  to  match 
the  generous  material  luxuriance?  Is  there  a  pervading  atmosphere  of 
beautiful  manners?  Are  there  crops  of  fine  youths,  and  majestic  old 
persons **  Are  there  arts  worthy  freedom  and  a  rich  people?  Is  there  a 
great  moral  and  religious  civilisation — the  only  justification  of  a  great 
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material  one?  Confess  that  to  severe  eyes  using  the  moral  microscope 
upon  humanity,  a  sort  of  dry  and  flat  Sahara  appears,  these  cities,  crowded 
with  petty  grotesques,  malformations,  phantoms,  playing  meaningless 
antics.  Confess  that  everywhere,  in  shop,  street,  church,  theatre,  har-room, 
official  chair,  are  pervading  flippancy  and  vulgarity,  low  cunning,  infidelity 
— everywhere  the  youth  puny,  impudent,  foppish,  prematurely  ripe — every¬ 
where  an  abnormal  libidinousness,  unhealthy  forms,  male  and  female, 
painted,  padded,  dyed,  chignon’d,  muddy  complexions,  bad  blood,  the 
capacity  for  good  motherhood  decreasing  or  decreas’d,  shallow  notions  of 
beauty,  with  a  range  of  manners,  or  rather  lack  of  manners  (considering 
the  advantages  enjoy’d)  probably  the  meanest  to  bo  seen  in  the  world." 

It  is  significant  that  the  keynote  of  his  complaint  is  the  lack  of 
Personality.  Excepting  the  late  demagogic  prominence  of 
Roosevelt,  now  greatly  blighted  by  the  inevitable  treachery  of 
popular  favour ;  excepting,  too,  the  fictitious  greatness  and  finan¬ 
cial  glory  of  Rockefeller,  Astor,  and  their  like,  one  looks  in 
vain  for  any  dominating  figure  in  statesmanship,  art  or  literature. 
American  journalism,  in  contradistinction  to  the  English,  utterly 
lacks  personality.  Personality  is  a  force  which  the  newspapers 
of  the  Republic  hold  in  fear,  because  they  are  aware  that  the 
populace  is  iiitolerant  of  all  attempts  at  individual  expression. 
It  is  this  jealous  and  universal  assertion  of  individuality  which 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  it  in  conspicuous  examples,  just  as  it 
accounts  for  the  instinctive  resentment  of  democratic  masses 
towards  him  who  would  assert  his  personality  in  intellectual 
leadership.  It  is  the  itch  for  independence  which  enslaves  itself. 

Walt  Whitman  was  a  prophet  who,  like  so  many  of  his 
breed,  called  aloud  before  his  time  had  ripened,  a  poet 
whose  fruition  for  America  lies  dimly  in  the  future.  It 
is  well,  no  doubt,  that  even  in  small  cults  for  the  few 
his  influence  be  fostered  for  the  many,  if  ever  his  ideal  democracy 
is  to  evolve  out  of  the  eruptive  and  corruptive  idolatries,  mixtures, 
and  madnesses  of  this  epoch.  Undismayed,  buoyant  with  fierce 
conviction  and  unshakable  faith,  he  moved  amidst  the  thunders 
of  ruin  menacing  the  Republic  and  the  later  insidious  threats 
of  its  decay,  the  bard  of  manhood,  the  chanter  of  democracy,  the 
laureate  of  labour.  The  voice  that  lives  in  “Leaves  of  Grass” 
will  never  grow  dumb ;  that  tremendous  inward  fire  will ,  in  spite 
of  all  its  soot  and  slag,  burn  on  until,  with  changing  conditions,  the 
proper  time  arrive  wherein  the  stalwart  human  bard  may  become 
a  beacon  at  which  men  may  kindle  many  torches. 

Herman  Scheffauer. 
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IN  DUNKIRK. 

What  a  war  this  is !  Staying  at  Dunkirk  we  feel  as  if  we  had 
taken  up  our  quarters  in  a  camp,  for  soldiers  are  in  cheerful  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city — Dunkirk  has  become  a  soldiers’  tavern !  We 
wake  in  the  morning  to  the  sound  of  heavy  ammunition  waggons 
rumbling  slowly  through  the  town  on  their  way  to  the  front — 
we  fall  asleep  at  night  to  the  same  music.  The  streets  are 
crowded  with  French  troops.  The  Headquarters  Staff  occupy  the 
Hotel  de  Ville — the  military  note  prevails  everywhere.  Trains 
arrive  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  bringing  up  fresh  relays 
of  troops — mostly  French  soldiers — for  the  front ;  the  station  is 
strictly  guarded — no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  it  without  a 
military  pass ;  infinite  and  most  necessary  precautions  are  taken 
against  espionage. 

There  is  not  a  bed  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  the  town — 
the  city  is  packed  with  troops  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Fjnglish 
lads  in  khaki — such  tall,  well  set-up  young  men — dashing  French 
officers,  gorgeous  in  their  blue  uniforms,  dusky-skinned  Turcos, 
Belgian  soldiers — dogged,  determined  fellows — stately,  dignified 
Indians;  all  these  men  have  found  quarters  here.  The  dark, 
dingy  town  hardly  knows  itself ;  the  hotels  and  restaurants  do  a 
roaring  trade.  Immense  animation  prevails  amongst  the  troops — 
this  is  the  bright  side  of  war. 

The  Hotel  des  Arcades  is  a  great  gathering  place — the  social 
centre ;  everyone  meets  everyone  here  at  dejeuner,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  a  table  in  the  big  upstairs  restaurant.  Distin¬ 
guished  French  and  Belgian  Generals  and  English  Staff  officers 
drop  in  for  half  an  hour,  snatch  a  little  food,  and  depart.  Great 
ladies  who  are  wwking  at  the  various  base  hospitals  sometimes 
make  their  appearance — Red  Cross  nurses  partake  of  a  hurried 
dejeuner. 

The  menu  is  as  varied  as  possible,  but  it  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  get  any  green  vegetables,  nor  is  it  the  least  use 
to  ask  for  soda-water,  lemonade,  or  ginger  beer — the  supplies 
have  long  since  been  finished. 

Two  things  impressed  us  particularly  at  Dunkirk,  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  apathy  of  the  civil  population  in  contrast  to  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  the  military,  and  the  extraordinary  attendance  at  the 
Cathedral  services,  the  sacred  edifice  being  crowded  to  suffocation, 
and  not  only  with  French  and  Belgian  soldiers,  bat  with  a  fair 
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sprinkling  of  British.  Anything  more  moving  could  hardly  be 
imagined  than  the  sight  of  this  huge  gathering  of  men  at  their 
devotions,  men  who  knew  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  meet 
their  God  in  a  few  days’  time — a  few  hours.  It  was  a  great 
spiritual  experience  to  kneel  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  Cathedral  and 
join  in  the  service ;  never  did  the  strength  and  force  of  religion 
come  more  home. 

Another  poignant  moment  was  when  we  suddenly  encountered 
a  long  funeral  procession  making  its  slow  way  through  the  town. 
A  cross-bearer,  carrying  a  big  silver  cross,  preceded  the  plumed 
hearses,  the  twrelve  hearses  that  followed  each  other  in  such 
mournful  order  down  the  cobbled  road.  Flowers  rested  on  two 
or  three  of  the  coffins,  but  each  coffin  was  covered  by  a  flag,  the 
colours  the  dead  soldier  had  fought  under — the  British  flag,  the 
French,  the  Belgian — they  all  passed  by  in  turn. 

Taubes  constantly  hover  over  Dunkirk — bombs  are  sometimes 
thrown  out,  but  as  yet  they  have  done  no  great  damage,  and  the 
townsfolk  regard  the  Taubes  with  more  annoyance  than  fear. 
They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  discomfort  that  prevails — 
the  general  upheaval ;  they  belong  to  war  time.  We  regarded 
each  Taube  we  saw  with  a  certain  degree  of  apprehension  our¬ 
selves,  but  that  may  have  been  because  we  had  yet  to  get 
accustomed  to  them. 

No  civilian  can  enter  Dunkirk  without  a  military  pass,  nor  leave 
the  town  without  one.  A  strict  cordon  has  been  drawn  round  the 
city — a  necessary  cordon ;  the  military  authorities  are  in  supreme 
command.  But  not  till  we  were  driving  to  Fumes  did  we  really 
feel  close  to  war — not  till  we  had  heard  the  heavy  booming  of 
the  cannons. 

The  road  that  leads  to  the  trenches — we  saw  it  first  on  a  grey 
November  afternoon — a  cold,  freezing  afternoon.  The  sun  hung 
like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  grey  sky,  the  tall  trees  waved  thin 
skeleton  boughs.  The  grey  road  that  armies  have  tramped  over 
lay  long  and  broken  before  us — marred  by  deep  ruts  made  by 
heavy  ammunition  waggons,  cut  up  by  the  hoofs  of  cavalry. 
Soldiers  were  marching  along  as  we  flashed  past  them  in  the  car, 
a  plodding  detachment  of  French  soldiers.  They  must  have  felt 
fearfully  cold,  for  the  wintry  blast  cut  like  a  knife;  but  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  ready  to  endure  any  amount  of  hardship. 
France  has  certainly  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  sons,  her 
indefatigable  army ;  in  fact,  the  whole  nation  has  behaved  magni¬ 
ficently  during  these  weeks  of  supreme  trial.  France  has  vindi¬ 
cated  herself  no  less  than  England.  She  is  a  new  France,  a 
lofty  mother  of  men,  nor  has  she  been  sparing  with  her  troops — 
backward  in  helping  her  Allies. 
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It  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  that  from  the  day  when  General 
Joffre  turned  and  faced  the  Germans  south  of  the  Marne  the 
French  have  kept  their  line.  Their  losses  have  been  tremendous, 
but  fresh  troops  have  always  arrived  to  replace  the  dead.  As  the 
Allied  line  extended  to  the  sea  French  troops  were  sent  to 
strengthen  that  line ;  when  the  British  forces  were  hard  pressed 
French  troops  hurried  to  their  help.  France  has  done  her  duty 
nobly ;  nor  has  she  made  the  least  boast  about  it.  She  holds  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  line,  but  she  is  very  silent  about  her 
troops’  achievements — her  reticence  is  almost  extraordinary. 

But  everything  is  extraordinary  in  this  war  !  Who  would  have 
believed  a  year  ago  that  an  innocent  neutral  State  like  Belgium 
could  have  been  ruthlessly  invaded  and  practically  put  to  the 
sword  by  a  so-called  civilised  nation — a  nation  who  have  made  a 
boast  of  their  culture? 

But  it  has  happened.  Belgium’s  blood  cries  for  vengeance 
from  the  ground — Belgium’s  wrongs  have  inflamed  the  world, 
her  frightful  wrongs  that  can  never  be  redressed,  for  not  only  has 
a  happy,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  land  been  utterly  ruined,  and 
financial  losses  to  the  extent  of  close  on  £212,057,600  inflicted  on 
a  distressed  country — Belgium  has  had  a  greater  agony  to 
Undergo.  She  has  witnessed,  not  only  the  death  of  her  soldiers 
and  the  slaughter  of  unarmed  citizens,  but  the  rape  of  her  women 
— the  mutilation  of  her  children. 

No  pen  can  write,  no  words  can  fittingly  describe,  the  ruin 
that  the  invaders  have  made  of  Belgium — the  miles  and  miles  of 
desolation  surrounding  the  battle  line.  The  smell  of  death  is  in 
the  very  air,  of  decay,  corruption.  The  troops  in  the  trenches 
sicken  and  vomit  when  the  wind  blows  in  a  certain  direction ;  a 
rain  of  blood  has  ruined  next  year’s  harvest — the  land  has  been 
broken  and  shattered  like  a  reed. 

Visit  the  waste  places — the  demolished  towns !  Nieuport’s 
crumbling  houses  bear  tragic  witness  to  the  flight  that  took  place 
when  the  fierce  bombardment  began,  and  the  aged  and  the  women 
and  the  children  had  to  flee  from  their  homes.  There  is  a  little 
villa  standing  just  outside  ruined  Nieuport — a  villa  with  a  pretty 
garden,  identical  with  scores  of  the  same  sort  of  villa  residences 
to  be  found  in  England.  Some  young  wife  must  have  fled  from 
here  in  fear  of  her  life  only  a  few  weeks  back,  leaving  all  her 
possessions  behind  her — her  cherished  household  gods.  Withered 
flowers  still  fill  the  vases  in  the  drawing-room — madame’s  dresses 
hang  in  the  wardrobe  of  her  large  comfortable  bedroom.  In  the 
nursery — such  a  bright,  cheerful  nursery — baby  fingers  have  care¬ 
fully  arranged  a  procession  of  Noah’s  Ark  animals  on  the  floor. 
A  big  brown  Teddy  bear  has  been  dropped  by  the  door — perhaps 
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the  child  playing  with  the  Teddy  bear  was  snatched  from  the 
ground  in  a  hurry  ;  be  sure  there  was  no  time  to  w  aste. 

Ypres  is  a  smoking  ruin ;  the  famous  Law  Courts  of  Louvain  a 
heap  of  ashes.  Villages  have  been  burnt  down,  factories  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  hardly  a  farm,  villa,  or  chateau  has  been  left  standing. 
The  wrong  done  to  Belgium  vindicates  the  attitude  of  our  armies 
in  their  determination  to  fight  on  till  they  have  trampled  out  the 
last  spark  of  life  in  the  German  firebrand,  for  Belgium  has  got 
to  be  avenged.  It  is  not  fitting — it  is  not  decent — it  is  not  even 
possible,  that  a  vast  Power  could  be  allowed  to  ruthlessly 
demolish  a  God-fearing,  respectable,  honest  little  country  and 
expect  to  escape  just  punishment.  The  men  who  first  unsheathed 
the  lightning  blade  of  war  have  got  to  perish  by  the  sw  ord — this 
is  inevitable  justice ;  they  have  brought  about  their  own  doom. 

The  Germans  drank  “am  Tag,”  and  the  Day  has  come.  It 
was  ushered  in  by  a  blood-red  dawn — it  will  end  in  a  dark  night, 
for  our  foes,  w'hen  making  long  and  stealthy  preparations  for  a 
war  which  they  knew — none  better — would  convulse  Europe  and 
cause  rivers  of  innocent  blood  to  flow,  forgot  that  following 
swiftly  on  their  Day  of  ruthless  aggression  might  flash  the  Day 
of  the  Lord — the  day  that  cometh  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  They 
deliberately  unloosed  war  upon  the  earth,  and  this  is  their  reward 
— to  be  devoured  by  war. 

The  Allies  have  become,  and  they  know  it,  the  avengers  of 
blood.  They  have  a  nation  to  avenge,  also  they  have  their  own 
countries  to  protect — their  wives  and  their  children,  their  old 
parents — their  household  goods.  They  recognise  that  it  is  their 
business  at  the  present  moment  to  kill,  and  to  go  on  killing,  as 
many  Germans  as  they  possibly  can — to  shoot  straight — to  hold 
the  line  at  all  costs — to  fight  till  they  drop  dead ;  but  it  is  im-  , 
possible  to  believe  that  a  single  man  fighting  in  the  allied  trenches 
at  the  present  moment  would  wish  this  war  to  continue  if  he 
were  not  absolutely  convinced  that  no  lasting  peace  can  be 
obtained — no  great  universal  peace — till  the  German  eagle’s  claws 
have  been  cut,  till  Germany  has  become  a  conquered  and  impotent 
nation. 

This  war  has  surely  destroyed  the  last  illusions  about  war. 
War  as  conducted  on  modern  principles  must  be  regarded  as 
brutal — murderous.  The  mere  idea  of  two  long  lines  of  attacking 
forces  shelling  each  other  relentlessly,  vindictively,  day  after  day, 
night  after  night — men  who  rarely  catch  a  glimpse  of  each  other’s 
faces,  remember — has  something  terrible  about  it,  sinister.  This 
is  not  the  warm,  virile,  splendid  hand-to-hand  fighting  of  the 
past ;  it  is  too  cold-blooded — too  mechanical ;  it  is  constrained , 
unnatural.  Neither  can  the  practice  of  throwing  down  bombs 
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from  air  machines  over  villages,  towns,  and  hospitals,  be  com¬ 
mended.  Why  should  the  civil  population  be  ruthlessly 
butchered?  What  right  has  war,  even  in  the  name  of  war,  to 
commit  such  crimes? 

No;  the  soldiers  who  are  fighting  in  this  battle  at  the  present 
moment — the  greatest  battle  that  the  world  has  ever  known — 
would  be  very  loth  to  think  that  it  is  at  all  likely  that  their  sons 
or  their  grandsons  would  ever  be  drawn  into  a  similar  conflict. 
It  is  for  the  world’s  peace  they  are  fighting  as  much  as  for  any¬ 
thing  else — the  peace  of  the  future,  the  peace  of  the  unborn 
generations,  for  they  know,  these  men,  what  war  is  like.  Not  a 
single  horror  has  been  spared  them.  Ghastly  pictures  have  been 
imprinted  on  their  brains — pictures  which  they  will  never  forget. 
They  have  seen  war  in  its  most  terrible  aspect,  naked,  bloody 
war. 

They  have  watched  the  smoke  go  up  from  scores  of  ruined 
homesteads — crumbling  towns ;  they  have  witnessed  the  wanton 
destruction  of  God’s  temples.  They  have  encountered  fugitive 
Belgian  women  fleeing  from  outrage ;  they  have  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  slaughtered  children.  They  have  found — oh,  the  pity 
of  it ! — dazed  and  half-demented  old  peasants  hiding  amongst  the 
ruins  of  their  shattered  cottages,  old  folk  whose  broken  lives  can 
never  be  mended.  The  smell  of  death  has  got  into  their  very 
nostrils ;  and  now  winter  has  suddenly  descended  upon  the  land — 
our  troops  are  fighting  winter  as  well  as  war. 

And  what  a  fight  they  are  putting  up  in  the  trenches — what  a 
marvellous,  amazing,  never-to-be-forgotten  fight !  No  Arthurian 
knights,  no  paladins  of  mediaeval  history,  none  of  the  Elizabethan 
gentlemen  adventurers,  none  of  the  seventeenth -century  soldiers 
of  fortune  had  to  undergo  half  the  horrors  our  soldiers  have  under¬ 
gone.  Our  so-called  effete  generation  has  been  tested  in  a  fiery 
furnace  and  has  stood  the  test  superbly ;  our  men  have  proved 
themselves. 

They  ran  singing  and  laughing  into  battle.  They  sang  as  they 
ran,  “It’s  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary.”  They  didn’t  know 
what  they  were  in  for — they  had  no  idea,  but  they  know  now. 

They  have  crouched  for  long  hours  at  a  time  in  trenches  knee- 
deep  with  water.  They  have  suffered  frightfully  from  sciatica, 
rheumatism,  and  neuralgia,  and  now  they  are  beginning  to  learn 
what  frost-bite  means.  They  have  lived  in  trenches  for  seventy- 
two  hours  without  a  break,  and  the  smell  in  these  trenches  is 
appalling,  as  no  one  can  move  out  and  there  is  very  often  no 
communication  trench.  Their  ears  have  been  deafened  day  and 
night  by  the  noise  of  “coal-box,”  shrapnel,  and* “Jack  Johnsons.” 
They  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  shrieking  “mee-ouw”  of 
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siiells.  In  many  instances  they  have  been  unable  to  bury  their 
own  dead,  because  the  British  and  German  trenches  sometimes  lie 
only  thirty  yards  apart.  They  have  witnessed  the  corpses  of  their 
pals  rotting  under  their  very  eyes;  they  have  drunk  of  a  bitter 
cup. 

But  when  the  cry  goes  down  the  line — the  long,  long  line, 
“Are  we  down-hearted?  ” — the  men  thunder  back  a  fierce,  “No  !  ” 
Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  dying  soldier  in  the  trenches 
— an  English  Tommy — pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  stood  up  bloody 
from  face  to  heel,  and  shouted  out  passionately  with  his  last 
breath,  “Are  we  down-hearted?  No  !  ” 

They  have  an  equally  fine  tale  to  tell  about  a  French  soldier 
up  at  the  Belgian  Field  Hospital  at  Fumes.  One  of  the  doctors 
there  told  us  the  anecdote  himself.  He  explained  that  a  little 
French  soldier  had  been  brought  in  a  week  back — a  lad  upon 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  operate  at  once,  owing  to  the  gan¬ 
grenous  nature  of  his  wound. 

The  patient  stood  the  operation  fairly  well,  but  on  recovering 
from  the  anaesthetic  he  was  feverishly  anxious  to  know  if  he  was 
with  his  comrades,  his  allies,  or  a  prisoner  in  German  hands ; 
and  his  joy,  his  satisfaction,  was  supreme  when  he  was  told  that 
he  w'as  in  the  Belgian  Field  Hospital,  safe  with  the  English. 

“Thanks  be  to  le  bon  Dieu,  I  am  with  my  comrades!”  he 
exclaimed.  “Now  I  am  quite  happy — now  I  am  content !  ” 

The  doctors  and  the  nurses  made  a  brave  fight  to  save  this  boy’s 
life,  but  he  gradually  sank.  All  that  human  skill  and  medical 
science  could  do  was  done  for  him,  but  in  vain.  The  young 
Frenchman  realised  that  he  was  dying,  but  he  was  quite  cheerful. 

“I  am  only  a  little  French  soldier,”  he  remarked  to  Doctor 
Renton.  “But  I  am  glad — very  glad — to  give  my  life  for 
France.” 

He  died  three  hours  later.  He  had  been  lying  quite  still  on 
his  bed,  apparently  unconscious ;  but  just  before  the  end  came  he 
raised  himself — he  sat  up  erect  in  bed  and  cried  out  in  a  voice 
that  rang  through  the  ward  like  a  clarion  note :  “Vive  la 
France  !  ”  The  next  second  he  fell  back  dead. 

Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 


THE  WAR  IN  ITS  EFFECT  ON  WCRK  AND  WAGES. 


In  considering  the  actual  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  we  must  first  bear  in  mind 
that  it  fell  upon  a  weakening  labour  market.  For  some  time 
definite  signs  of  a  slow  gradual  decline  of  trade  had  been  visible. 
This  decline  was  making  itself  felt  by  the  workers  in  a  slight  net 
reduction  of  wage-rates  during  the  first  half  of  last  year,  due 
mainly  to  the  condition  of  the  mining,  iron,  and  steel  trades,  and 
in  an  appreciable,  though  not  great,  increase  of  unemployment. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  first 
effects  of  the  war  in  the  opening  weeks  of  August  from  the  more 
enduring  phase  which  ensued.  The  shock  of  the  financial  and 
commercial  crisis  came  home  to  the  workers  in  the  cornering 
and  holding  back  of  food  supplies,  with  the  result  that  prices  rose 
during  the  first  week  of  August  to  a  height  of  50  per  cent,  or  more 
above  the  July  level.  First  grain  and  flour,  then  meat, 
groceries,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  succumbed  to  the  panic  rise  of 
prices,  and  great  distress  prevailed  among  the  poorer  grades  of 
workers,  both  in  towns  and  villages. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  familiar  facts  of  the 
measures  by  which  the  Government  and  the  organised  industrial 
community  dealt  with  this  crisis.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
moratorium,  the  new  provisional  currency,  the  public  insurance 
against  war  risks  at  sea,  and,  above  all,  the  mobilisation  of  State 
credit  for  the  support  or  restitution  of  finance,  warded  off  financial 
disaster,  restored  confidence  to  the  nation  for  the  resumption 
of  most  normal  processes  of  trade  and  purchase,  and  did  something 
to  reconstruct  the  broken  fabric  of  foreign  commerce  and  finance. 

This  restored  confidence,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  never  at 
any  time  was  there  any  real  shortage  of  food  supplies,  soon 
stopped  the  hoarding  of  food  and  brought  down  the  prices  to  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  war  level.  An  Advisory  Council  of 
Retail  Traders,  in  touch  with  a  Cabinet  Committee,  took  in  hand 
for  a  few  weeks  the  regulation  of  prices  for  certain  foods  upon  a 
maximum  schedule.  But  though  their  lists  continued  to  be 
published  until  September  18th,  the  need  for  such  regulation 
had  already  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  August. 

Though  the  effects  of  the  first  shock  to  finance  and  commerce 
have  by  no  means  passed  away,  the  alarm  and  want  of  confidence 
which  rendered  them  acute  have  disappeared,  and  they  have 
merged  into  the  second  and  more  lasting  economic  phase,  which 
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it  is  important  to  investigate  in  more  detail.  The  war  has 
injuriously  interfered  with  industry,  employment  of  labour,  and 
working-class  income,  in  three  distinguishable  ways  : — (1)  The 
“direct”  interference  has  happily  not  been  considerable  in 
England.  Under  this  term  we  include  disturbances  due  to 
military  and  naval  measures  for  the  protejition  of  the  country. 
The  fishing  industry  of  the  eastern  ports,  sections  of  the  shipping 
trade  with  the  Continent  and  neutral  countries,  the  supersession 
of  private  port  accommodation  by  the  Government,  as  at  South¬ 
ampton,  and  the  loss  of  trade  by  hotels,  lodging  houses,  and  other 
local  trade  in  east  coast  seaside  resorts,  may  be  brought  under  the 
head  of  direct  interference. 

(2)  A  far  graver  injury,  of  course,  is  loss  of  markets. 

Both  foreign  and  home  markets  have  been  subject  to  consider¬ 
able  shrinkages.  At  least  one-fifth  of  our  material  product  is  in 
ordinary  times  disposed  of  abroad.  The  overseas  market  is,  of 
course,  damaged  in  three  ways.  First,  by  the  cessation  of  all 
trade  with  Germany  and  Austria,  to  which  countries  Turkey 
must  now  be  added.  Now  Germany  is  by  far  the  largest  of  our 
foreign  markets,  taking  from  us  last  year  goods  to  the  value  of 
£40,695,000.  Our  export  trade  to  the  enemy  countries  taken 
together  amounted  last  year  to  £55,000,000,  considerably  more 
than  one-tenth  of  our  total  export  trade.  Now  this  is  temporarily 
gone.  Secondly,  there  is  the  great  reduction  of  ordinary  trade 
with  the  belligerent  countries  that  are  our  Allies.  Their  industries 
are  crippled  and  largely  suspended,  and  their  purchasing  power 
is  correspondingly  reduced.  This,  so  far  as  France,  and  to  a 
less  extent  Klissia,  is  concerned,  is  partly  compensated  by  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  supply  of  war  goods  from  this  country,  but  the 
disturbance  and  net  loss  of  trade  with  the  Allied  countries  is 
considerable.  More  serious  still  is  the  injury  to  our  trade  with  the 
great  neutral  countries  in  Europe  and  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  due  partly  to  failure  to  repair  the  financial  system,  partly  to 
the  effects  of  the  war  in  reducing  their  purchasing  power,  and 
partly  to  sea  perils  and  stoppages  and  the  high  rates  for  freight  and 
insurance  involved.  The  total  decrease  in  exjwrts  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
war  has  been  in  the  following  proportion,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year  : — 

For  August  a  decline  of  451  per  cent. 

,,  September  ,,  371  ,, 

.,  October  ,,  38'6  ,, 

,,  November  ,,  450  ,, 

The  shrinkage  of  foreign  markets  and  other  commercial  disloca¬ 
tions  have  reduced  the  income,  and  therefore  the  spending  power, 
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of  many  people  in  this  country ;  anxiety  about  the  future  has  led 
to  much  practice  of  economy  among  the  better-to-do  classes ; 
and  some  feeling  about  the  impropriety  of  certain  pleasures, 
luxuries,  and  modes  of  display  has  also  affected  expenditure. 
These  motives  have  wrought  havoc  in  many  of  our  trades  catering 
to  amusements,  luxuries,  and  the  life  of  “Society.” 

(3)  This  loss  of  markets  is,  of  course,  in  not  a  few  cases 
complicated  by  a  loss  or  shortage  of  some  raw  material  derived 
from  foreign  sources,  or  by  the  interruption  of  some  necessary 
process  in  production  usually  carried  on  abroad. 

Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  a 
shortage  of  foreign  materials.  The  cotton  situation  was  not 
originally  due  to  the  war.  But  the  war  has  greatly  aggravated 
the  trouble  by  injuring  the  ordinary  financial  and  commercial 
relations  with  America  and  by  stopping  the  greater  part  of  the 
export  trade,  which  accounts  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  our 
output  of  cotton  goods.  The  stoppage  of  imports  of  beet  sugar 
from  the  Continent  has,  of  course,  had  two  injurious  effects, 
doubling  the  price  of  a  necessary  food  to  the  consumers,  and 
reducing  the  consumption,  while  it  cripples  the  many  industries 
into  which  sugar  enters  as  a  raw  material,  i.e.,  jam,  sweets, 
biscuits,  aerated  waters,  &c.  The  case  of  aniline  dyes  has  come 
into  great  prominence,  illustrating  a  large  class  of  scientific 
products  upon  which,  in  normal  processes  of  international  division 
of  labour,  we  have  come  to  depend  advantageously  upon  German 
industries.  Other  instances  are  cyanide  of  potassium  and  various 
other  chemicals  in  ordinary  use,  electrical  and  gas  fittings,  zinc 
smelting,  which,  once  an  almost  exclusively  English  industry, 
has  passed  to  Germany  and  Belgium.  Our  building  trade  has 
been  temporarily  restricted  by  the  stoppage  of  steel  and  semi¬ 
steel  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  coal-mining  has  suffered 
from  want  of  pit- wood  props,  which  are  usually  imported  from 
the  Baltic  and  French  ports. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  cited,  all  contributing  to  hamper 
our  industries,  reduce  their  output  and  the  employment  they  yiela, 
and  to  raise  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 

Now,  as  an  offset  against  these  injuries  and  interferences  to 
industry  and  employment,  we  must  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  the  war-expenditure  in  sustaining  and  stimulating  certain 
industries,  and  the  efforts  and  expenditure  of  the  Government 
and  other  organised  bodies  in  providing  employment  and  relief. 

Assuming  that  we  are  spending  at  least  an  extra  million  a  day 
upon  the  conduct  and  preparations  for  the  war,  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  proportion  of  this  million  is  expended  in  demand  for 
goods  produced  and  labour  employed  in  this  country.  Arms  and 
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ammunition,  clothing  and  stores,  vehicles  and  transport,  ship¬ 
building,  works  of  home  defence,  pensions  and  allowances  will 
account  for  a  large  part  of  each  million.  The  employment  and 
wages  represented  by  this  expenditure,  though  largely  concen¬ 
trated  upon  certain  trades,  will  undoubtedly  help  to  sustain  the 
general  body  of  industry.  It  has,  of  course,  imparted  special 
activity  to  all  the  engineering,  metal,  and  machine-making  busi¬ 
nesses  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  supplying  instruments 
of  war,  to  the  leather  and  shoemaking  trades,  the  woollen  and 
clothing  trades,  and  to  certain  food  industries.  The  West  Riding, 
hard  hit  by  the  stoppage  of  German  and  other  Continental  trade 
and  by  the  large  indebtedness  of  Germany,  has  been  restored 
to  full  activity  in  many  parts  by  Army  contracts. 

This  effect  of  our  military  expenditure  is  enhanced  by  large 
contracts  to  supply  with  clothing  and  other  stores  the  forces 
of  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium.  The  large  provision  of  public 
credit  for  the  support  of  private  credit  institutions  and  for 
insurance  against  war  risks  must  be  regarded  as  a  public  expendi¬ 
ture  to  counteract  the  natural  effects  of  war  on  industry  and 
commerce.  How  large  the  net  expenditure,  or  loss,  involved  in 
this  operation  is  likely  to  be  nobody  can  yet  estimate.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  done  much  to  reduce  the  industrial  damage  of  the  war 
and  to  sustain  the  volume  of  employment  and  of  wages. 

How  far  the  central  and  local  government  is  prepared  to  go 
in  expending  money  upon  useful  public  works,  so  as  in  some 
measure  to  compensate  damage  to  private  industry  by  increased 
public  demand  for  labour,  it  is  too  early  to  estimate.  Nor  is  the 
policy  generally  accepted  by  local  bodies,  some  of  which,  having 
the  fear  of  the  ratepayer  before  them,  are  disposed  to  practise 
economies,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  if  they  do  not,  by  borrowing 
or  out  of  the  rates,  furnish  the  means  to  pay  men  who  will 
otherwise  be  unemployed  to  carry  out  public  works,  they  or 
others  will  have  to  keep  these  men  in  idleness.  I  do  not  propose 
to  attempt  in  this  survey  to  enter  into  detailed  controversy.  But 
I  would  remind  members  of  public  bodies  and  ratepayers  that 
economic  and  political  courage  may  be  as  essential  factors  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  as  military  courage.  The  State 
and  the  Municipalities  must  be  willing  to  undergo  the  risks  and 
sacrifices  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the 
full,  regular,  and  adequately  paid  volume  of  employment  by 
compensating  unavoidable  reductions  of  private  employment  by 
expansions  of  public  employment. 

Otherwise,  as  the  war  proceeds,  many  towns  may  find  them¬ 
selves  with  an  increasing  mass  of  poverty  and  distress  and  with 
the  necessity  of  recourse  to  charitable  relief  funds,  the  most 
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wasteful  and  disastrous  method  of  dealing  with  a  situation  which 
never  need  have  occurred,  if  public  courage  and  discretion  had 
been  brought  to  bear  in  time. 

One  other  piece  of  constructive  remedial  policy  demands  atten¬ 
tion,  viz.,  the  endeavour  on  the  one  hand  to  capture  German 
markets  ;  on  the  other,  to  stimulate  the  production  in  this  country 
of  articles  produced,  or  processes  performed  in  Germany.  So 
far  as  markets  are  concerned,  while  x^ur  manufactures  are  intact 
and  German  manufactures  are  crippled  in  labour  or  materials, 
while  our  merchant  ships  hold  the  sea  and  German  ships  are 
excluded  from  overseas  trade,  this  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  capturing  German  trade.  But  we  must  not  over¬ 
rate  this  opportunity.  The  Germans  have  gained  their  foreign 
trade  in  most  countries  by  providing  a  cheaper  or  a  better  article, 
or  by  closer  attention  to  the  detailed  needs  and  fancies  of  foreign 
customers.  Unless  our  manufacturers  and  traders  will  adapt 
themselves  to  these  conditions  of  success,  they  cannot  hope 
permanently  to  hold  any  of  the  German  markets  they  may  tem¬ 
porarily  capture.  For  whatever  may  happen  to  Germany  as  a 
military  power,  as  a  commercial  power  she  will  rapidly  recover 
her  lost  markets.  A  temporary  capture  of  German  markets  which 
we  failed  to  hold,  would  have  a  damaging  reaction  on  our  manu¬ 
factures  which  had  been  artificially  adapted  to  this  interim  war 
condition  of  world  commerce. 

The  case  for  setting  up  in  this  country  with  public  or  private 
finance  new  industries,  such  as  dye-works,  chemicals,  toys, 
electrical  apparatus  works,  in  order  to  dispense  for  the  future 
with  goods  which  we  bought  from  Germany,  is  a  still  more 
precarious  policy.  We  ought  here  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
two  objects  :  that  of  making  a  purely  temporary  provision  for 
certain  necessaries  or  prime  conveniences  of  life  or  commerce,  and 
that  of  substituting  British  for  German  trade.  The  former  con¬ 
sideration,  inciting  us  to  subsidise  dye-works,  or  even  beet- 
sugar,  may  be  a  perfectly  sound  one,  assuming  that  we  have 
reason  to  fear  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  The  latter  is  a  perfectly 
unsound  one.  There  is  no  reason  to  hold  that  after  the  war  is  con¬ 
cluded  it  will  be  any  better  for  us  to  dispense  with  the  economy 
of  international  commerce  than  it  was  before,  or  to  insist  uix)n 
trying  to  produce  worse  or  dearer  articles  here  which  we  could 
buy  better  or  cheaper  in  Germany.  Such  a  policy  would  be  as 
foolish  politically  as  economically.  Unless,  therefore,  we  fall 
victims  to  the  infant  industries  argument  which  is  always  a 
stalking  horse  for  Protection,  we  shall  not  encourage  the  setting 
up  of  any  such  industries  except  on  a  purely  provisional  basis  for 
the  supply  of  urgent  temporary  needs.  From  the  standpoint  of 
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employment  and  wages  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  bring  into 
existence  new  subsidised  industries  doomed  to  wither  when  once 
exposed  to  the  free  air  of  international  competition,  or  only  saved 
from  this  fate  by  a  continued  policy  of  subsidies  or  tariffs,  serving 
to  diminish  the  net  output  of  national  wealth  and  to  cause  a 
shrinkage  of  aggregate  wages  and  employment. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  general  character  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  war  upon  industry  and  employment  and  the  chief 
remedies  and  compensations.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  possess  some  statistical  measures  of  the  net  amount  of  injury 
done  by  the  war  to  the  employment  and  wages  of  this  people. 

(1)  Wage-rates. 

(2)  Loss  of  employment. 

(3)  Aggregate  wages. 

(4)  Prices. 

Wage-Rates. — Little  need  be  said  under  this  head.  During 
August  a  very  slight  net  decrease  of  wage-rates  took  place, 
chiefly  due  to  ante-helium  causes.  The  changes  during  September 
were  negligible  in  amount.  During  October  a  slight  increase  is 
noted,  considerable  only  in  some  of  the  mining  areas  and  in  certain 
metal  trades.  We  may  say  that  on  the  whole  wage-rates  have 
been  stationary,  with  a  trifling  upward  tendency  during  October. 

Unemployment. — The  Trade  Union  returns  for  the  end  of 
August  showed  a  rise  in  unemployment  from  2’8  per  cent,  in 
July  to  7T  per  cent.  The  figure  for  September  fell  to  5‘6  per 
cent. ;  that  for  October  to  4*4 ;  while  November  showed  the  low 
figure  of  2’9  per  cent. 

The  unemployment  in  insured  trades  (which  return  has  the 
advantage  of  including  all  workers  in  those  trades)  shows  a 
similar  curve. 

July  August.  September.  October.  November. 

3-6  6-2  5-4  4-2  37 

This  is,  from  some  points  of  view,  very  satisfactory.  It  indicates 
a  considerable  recovery  from  the  crisis  of  August,  and  shows  that 
at  no  time  has  there  been  a  very  large  stoppage  or  reduction  of 
work. 

Of  course,  the  comparative  smallness  of  unemployment  is  due 
to  two  causes  ;  the  effect  of  the  war  expenditure  in  certain  trades, 
and,  still  more  important,  the  enlistment. 

The  improvement  in  October  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  war 
contracts,  and  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  engineering,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  metal,  woollen,  worsted  and  hosiery,  boot  and  shoe, 
leather,  cutlery,  and  shipbuilding  trades. 

But  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  information  is  contained  ir 
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the  recently  published  Report  on  the  State  of  Employment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  Mid-October.  This  contains  the  results 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  almost  all  the  large  businesses  and 
to  a  considerable  number  of  small  businesses,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of  employment  and  the  extent 
to  which  dismissals  were  compensated  by  enlistment.  The 
investigation  covers  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  population. 

Between  July  and  September  the  aggregate  contraction  of  male 
employment  amounted  to  10 '2  per  cent.  But,  when  consideration 
is  taken  of  the  dismissed  men  known  to  have  enlisted,  this  per¬ 
centage  is  reduced  to  1‘4  per  cent.  The  contraction  for  October 
is  10‘7  per  cent.,  but  since  10’6  per  cent,  are  known  to  have 
enlisted,  the  net  displacement  is  reduced  to  the  trivial  figure  of 
OT  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  10  per  cent,  of  unemployment 
which  the  war  would  have  caused  has  been  absorbed  entirely  by 
recruiting. 

As  regards  female  employment,  the  report  shows  a  lower  rate 
of  contraction  than  for  males,  viz.,  8’ 4  per  cent,  for  September 
and  6' 2  per  cent,  for  October.  But  here,  of  course,  there  is  no 
compensation  corresponding  to  enlistment.  Moreover,  since  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  females  than  of  males  are  engaged  in 
small  businesses  and  unorganised  trades,  this  figure  is  certainly 
an  underestimate  of  female  displacement. 

Indeed,  a  good  deal  of  the  excessive  complacency  with  which 
the  comparative  ease  of  the  labour  situation  is  regarded  is  due  to 
deficient  attention  to  the  loss  of  employment  and  the  reductions 
of  wages  and  salaries  in  smaller  businesses,  and  in  occupations 
which  are  either  not  represented  or  are  under-represented  in  these 
official  figures. 

The  fact,  admitted  in  this  Report,  that,  whereas  the  returns 
from  large  firms  cover  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  employed, 
those  from  small  firms  only  cover  10  per  cent,  of  the  workpeople 
employed  in  small  businesses,  has  considerable  significance  when 
we  turn  to  the  comparative  contraction  in  the  two  groups.  For, 
whereas  the  total  contraction  in  large  firms  was  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  enlistment  to  the  extent  of  1*4  per  cent.,  in  small 
firms  the  balance  was  the  other  way,  yielding  a  net  contraction  of 
2*6  per  cent.  Among  women  the  difference  is  still  more  striking, 
for  whereas  in  large  firms  the  contraction  is  6  per  cent.,  in  small 
firms  it  amounts  to  11’6  per  cent. 

The  trades  which  have  suffered  most  from  contraction  of 
employment  are  the  following  in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of 
their  contractions  : — 

Furniture,  cotton,  brick,  stone,  cycle,  motor  and  carriage, 
building,  other  metals,  engineering,  tinplate,  paper  and  printing. 
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glass,  china,  other  textiles,  other  timber,  cutlery,  hardware, 
wire,  etc.  All  these  show  a  figure  for  contraction  of  over  10 
j)er  cent. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  net  displacement,  i.e.,  the  actual 
amount  of  unemployment  as  compared  with  July,  the  trades 
suffering  most  are  cotton,  furniture,  milling,  tinplate,  clothing. 
The  net  contraction  of  employment  in  the  different  divisions  of 
the  country  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  figures  for  large  firms  are  distinguished  from  the  figures 
for  small  firms  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

London  . 

...  Large 

8-4 

5-8 

Small 

15-7 

8-3 

South  East . 

...  Large 

11-5 

1-4 

Small 

17-7 

7-4 

South  West . 

. . .  Large 

7-5 

2-2 

Small 

12-7 

6-0 

West  Midlands 

...  Large 

8-2 

1-6 

SmaU 

13-5 

4-6 

East  Midlands 

...  Large 

7-6 

0-3 

Small 

12-4 

3-6 

Yorkshire  . 

...  Large 

7-6 

1-6 

Small 

8-8 

5-4 

Northern  . 

...  Large 

6-6 

+  1-1* 

Small 

12-5 

6-5 

North  Western 

...  Large 

12-3 

13-2 

Small 

13-4 

7-3 

Wales  . 

...  Large 

8-2 

2-3 

Small 

13-6 

21 

Scotland  . 

...  Large 

10-6 

3-5 

Small 

11-5 

6-3 

Ireland  . 

...  Large 

10-3 

2-4 

Small 

61 

3-3 

*  A  +  implies  an  expansion  of  employment. 


Summarising  the  evidence  regarding  unemployment,  we  may 
say  that,  although  the  reduction  of  aggregate  employment  due 
to  the  war  is  very  considerable,  probably  amounting  to  a  good 
deal  more  than  10  per  cent,  (when  allowance  is  made  for  short 
time  and  for  the  higher  rate  of  unemployment  in  small  busi¬ 
nesses),  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  male  unemployed  is 
very  small. 

Aggregate  Wages. — In  some  respects  the  best  index  of  the 
condition  of  the  workers  is  the  volume  of  wages  paid.  Though 
the  Employers’  Eetums  are  not  very  adequate  in  their  bases,  and 
cover  only  a  few  trades  outside  the  textile  groups,  they  deserve 
citation. 

The  August  return  showed  a  drop  in  the  aggregate  of  wages 
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amounting  to  30' 5  per  cent.  The  September  return  a  further  fall 
of  11’4  per  cent.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  last 
months  is  that  the  October  wages  are  6  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  of  September,  while  those  for  November  show  a  further 
recovery  to  the  extent  of  5' 5  per  cent. 

None  the  less,  it  remains  a  serious  fact  that  the  aggregate  of 
wages  at  the  end  of  last  month  stood  at  114  per  cent,  less  than  a 
year  ago,  and  though  the  whole  of  this  fall  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  war,  most  of  it  must  be  so  attributed. 

Retail  Food  Prices. — After  the  sharp  rise  in  the  early  days  of 
August  prices  of  foods  fell,  until  by  September  12th  they  were 
found  to  reach  a  level  of  about  10  per  cent,  above  the  July  level, 
slightly  more  in  the  large  towns,  slightly  less  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages.  Since  then  prices  have  been  again  slowly  rising, 
prices  at  the  beginning  of  December  being  17  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  July  level  in  the  towns,  15  per  cent,  in  the  country. 

We  recognise  that  in  this  opening  phase  of  the  war  the  quantity 
of  interference  with  our  trade  and  industry,  and  the  amount  of 
unemployment  and  of  distress  directly  attributable  to  the  war, 
are  a  good  deal  less  than  was  anticipated.  The  evil  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  consequent  loss  of  income  have  been  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  enlistment  of  more  than  a  million  men,  for  whose  families 
pecuniary  provision  is  thus  made,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  large 
war  expenditure.  Except  in  Lancashire,  there  is  no  large  area  of 
acute  distress,  and  where  distress  exists  relief  funds  and  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law  regulations  have  assisted  to  cope  with  it. 
There  is,  in  fact,  so  little  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  business 
life  of  the  nation  as  to  breed  a  somewhat  perilous  optimism  of 
interpretation  and  anticipation.  Many  persons  seem  to  believe 
that  the  nation  can  carry  on  even  for  a  long  time  this  great 
expenditure  of  life  and  money  without  incurring  any  considerable 
burden  of  economic  suffering.  One  or  two  general  reflections 
will,  however,  serve  to  dispel  such  a  delusion.  The  necessary 
effects  of  the  war,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  number  of  direct  and 
indirect  interferences  with  our  industries,  which  signify  a  large 
net  reduction  in  the  aggregate  output  of  wealth.  This  reduced 
output  of  w'ealth,  again,  so  far  as  it  is  produced  for  foreign 
trade,  is  hampered  in  its  exchange  value  by  the  effects  of  the 
war  in  crippling  the  industry  and  trade  of  those  foreign  countries 
for  which  we  have  relied  for  many  of  our  most  important  supplies. 
These  conditions  imply  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  aggregate 
real  income  of  our  nation.  How  large  this  reduction  is  we  cannot 
estimate.  But  the  removal  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  out  of  the  industries,  trades,  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  about  ten  millions  are  ordinarily  employed  can 
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hardly  be  taken  to  represent  a  loss  of  national  income  less  than 
10  per  cent.  When  proper  weight  is  given  to  the  other  inter¬ 
ferences,  especially  of  foreign  trade,  the  total  loss  may  be 
considerably  greater.  Then  out  of  this  reduced  real  income  of 
the  nation  an  enormous  sum,  probably  amounting  to  at  least  one- 
fifth,  is  taken  for  war  expenditure.  Though  some  proportion  of 
this  is  returned  in  pay,  allowances,  and  pensions  to  the  workers, 
the  great  bulk  implies  a  reduction  of  the  real  income  available 
for  the  current  consumption  and  savings  of  the  nation.  Whether 
expressed  through  unemployment  or  short  time,  reduced  money 
wages,  increased  taxation,  or  enhanced  prices,  this  loss  of  real 
income  available  for  current  livelihood  must  cause  grave  damage 
and  distress  to  the  working  classes  as  a  whole,  and  especially  to 
the  30  per  cent,  or  so  living  normally  on  or  below  the  margin  of 
physical  efficiency. 

If  this  war  continues  and  another  million  men  are  withdrawn 
from  industry,  this  further  twofold  diminution  of  the  wealth 
available  for  the  supjwrt  of  our  population  at  home  will  entail  a 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  vital  and  economic  efficiency  of 
the  poorer  grades  of  the  workers.  How  great  the  reduction  of 
real  national  income  is  likely  to  be,  and  how  much  of  it  will  fall 
upon  the  working  classes,  will  be  largely  affected  by  two  con¬ 
siderations.  The  first  is  the  loss  of  effective  labour  sustained  by 
the  different  occupations  through  recruiting.  The  question  of 
the  proportion  in  which  various  trades  are  contributing  to  our  new 
armies  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  There  are  two 
sets  of  trades  from  which  larger  numbers  of  recruits  can  be  most 
advantageously  drawn.  First,  of  course,  come  those  trades  which 
during  the  course  of  the  war  must  suffer  a  large  shrinkage  in 
their  market.  It  is  advantageous  that  the  unemployment  in  the 
building  trade,  in  printing,  furniture,  precious  metals  and 
jewellery,  hotels,  and  in  most  luxury  trades,  should  be  sucked  up 
by  enlistment.  The  second  group  of  trades  consists  of  those  either 
normally  over-sw'ollen  by  wasteful  competition,  or  devoted  to  the 
production  or  supply  of  goods  and  luxuries  which  can  be  curtailed 
without  any  real  damage  to  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation.  Large 
numbers  of  men  can  be  spared  from  retail  shopkeeping  and  from 
most  branches  of  distribution,  from  the  monetary  and  commercial 
businesses  of  the  City,  and  from  such  industries  as  brewing  and 
distilling,  without  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  real  wealth  of 
the  nation.  Such  occupations  could  be  largely  depleted  of  their 
labour  without  causing  any  reduction  of  those  forms  of  national 
wealth  or  service  which  alone  count  for  the  maintenance  and 
endurance  of  the  nation  during  the  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  a  protracted  war  there  would  be  considerable  danger  in 
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drawing  recruits  very  largely  from  those  industries  which  produce 
prime  necessaries  for  the  upkeep  of  the  forces  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  in  health  and  efficiency  of  the  non-combatant  population. 
It  would  evidently  be  a  mistaken  policy  to  recruit  very  largely 
among  agricultural  workers,  miners,  engineers,  and  the  factory 
workers  in  staple  industries  not  directly  affected  by  the  war. 
Promiscuous  recruiting  is  a  doubtful  policy  for  a  short  war ;  for  a 
long  one  in  which  the  result  may  depend  more  upon  economic 
exhaustion  than  upon  military  success,  it  is  distinctly  perilous. 

In  any  case,  there  must  be  a  considerable  reduction  of  true 
national  wealth,  the  quantity  of  useful  wholesome  goods  and 
services  turned  out  by  the  economic  system.  How  far  this  loss 
will  fall  injuriously  upon  the  poorer  working  classes  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  enlightenment  and  public  spirit  of  the  emergency 
measures  to  which  the  central  and  local  government  is  having 
recourse.  The  problem  is,  in  simple  words,  to  make  a  smaller 
quantity  of  wealth  go  round,  so  that  no  class  is  reduced  to  want. 
For,  if  distribution  of  wealth  is  left  to  the  ordinary  play  of 
economic  forces,  terrible  privations  would  be  inflicted  upon  the 
industrial  victims  of  this  war,  through  reduced  money  wages, 
unemployment  or  short  time,  enhanced  prices  of  food  and 
increased  taxation.  The  prevention  of  these  evils  must  involve 
drastic  interference  of  various  kinds  with  the  “ordinary  play  of 
economic  forces,”  interferences  which  must  involve  considerable 
pecuniary  sacrifices  among  the  better-to-do  classes,  reducing  the 
share  of  the  diminished  volume  of  wealth  which  they  will  be  able 
to  enjoy,  so  as  to  safeguard  the  vital  strength  and  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  lower  grades  of  workers. 


J.  A.  Hobson. 


THE  BANKS  AND  THE  WAR  CRISIS. 


The  great  English  joint-stock  banks  are  very  strong,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  sensitive  institutions.  We  have  lately  seen  their 
sensitiveness  illustrated  in  a  crisis  that  was  certainly  unprecedented 
not  only  within  living  memory,  but  also  in  all  banking  experience. 
There  would  be  nothing  remarkable,  or  even  unusual,  in  a  run 
on  a  small  and  rickety  bank  if  rumour  had  been  busy  with  doubts 
of  its  stability.  But  such  an  event  as  a  run  on  the  big  joint-stock 
banks  caused  not  by  any  suspicion  of  individual  shakiness,  but 
by  widespread  consternation  and  a  panicky  fear  of  vague  possi¬ 
bilities,  is  quite  a  new  phase  of  British  finance.  These  banks 
had  suddenly  to  deal  with  a  desperate  disease,  and  it  required 
the  application  of  an  equally  desperate  remedy.  It  is  not 
altogether  surprising  in  the  circumstances  that  the  caution  which 
became  necessary  should  have  developed  into  over-caution,  result¬ 
ing  in  some  cases  in  irritation,  and  even  inflicting  personal 
hardships.  And  it  would  be  affectation  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  banks  have  on  this  account  been  subjected  to  a  certain  amount 
of  criticism,  some  of  it  not  unjust,  but  much  of  it  of  a  more 
ignorant  kind  based  upon  a  want  of  understanding  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  had  to  be  met,  and  the  best  way  of  meeting  them. 

This  criticism  was,  for  the  most  part,  vaguely  indefinite,  and 
was  unsupported  by  facts  readily  capable  of  being  tested.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  particular  indictment  was  the  allegation 
that  the  banks  had  adopted  a  narrow  and  selfish  attitude  in  dealing 
with  the  needs  of  the  commercial  situation.  This  was  a  very 
easy  charge  to  make,  but  not  an  easy  one  to  disprove.  Those  who 
made  it  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  at  least  to  have  improperly 
measured,  the  conditions  in  which  the  banks  found  themselves  on 
the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  outbreak  of  war.  If  these  conditions, 
to  which  further  allusion  will  be  made  directly,  are  looked  at 
in  a  proper  light,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  paramount  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  banks  was  not  to  placate  nervous  individuals,  but  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  avert  a  threatened  national  disaster.  Their 
critics,  however,  are,  after  all,  but  an  insignificant  minority. 
What  Lord  Inchcape  said  in  an  address  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers 
in  November  reflects  much  more  accurately  the  opinion  of  the 
most  important  financial  and  mercantile  interests.  “I  believe,” 
he  said,  “the  commercial  community  freely  admit  that  the  banks 
of  the  country  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  facilitate  and  help 
the  trade  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  they  will  eventually  emerge 
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from  this  grave  crisis  in  our  history  with  even  a  higher  reputation 
than  they  previously  held.”  Lord  Inchcape’s  great  mercantile, 
legislative,  and  banking  experience  gives  more  than  ordinary 
weight  to  his  opinion,  and  a  judicious  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
whole  position  will  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  is 
sound,  and  is,  moreover,  shared  by  the  most  influential  personages 
in  the  world  of  finance. 

It  deserves  to  be  repeated  that  never  in  their  history  have 
the  English  joint-stock  banks  had  to  pass  through  such  a  crisis, 
or  to  play  such  a  perplexing  role  as  they  had  to  play  in  its  earlier 
days.  The  part  which,  early  in  the  ’nineties,  they  took  under 
the  lead  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  connection  with  the  Baring 
difficulties  was  child’s  play  in  comparison.  The  history  of  the 
1914  crisis  is  crowded  with  new  and  amazing  precedents,  most 
of  which  have  touched  the  banks  very  closely,  and  some  of  which 
have  sorely  fluttered  the  city  quidnuncs.  A  moratorium  for 
restoring  credit  by  postponing  the  payment  of  debts,  an  issue 
of  emergency  paper  currency,  and  a  Government  guarantee  of 
approved  commercial  bills  of  exchange — these  are  some  of  the 
startling  innovations  by  which  a  tidal  wave  threatening  general 
disaster  was  arrested.  If  the  wave  hafl  been  allowed  to  roll  on 
and  to  gather  strength  and  volume,  it  would  have  engulfed  half 
the  commercial  houses  in  the  country,  and  possibly  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  banks  to  put  up  their  shutters.  The  suddenness  of 
the  trouble  was  as  dramatic  as  its  menace  was  ugly.  It  came  as 
a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  Without  a  note  of  warning  our  great 
credit  system  snapped  like  a  bit  of  brittle  glass ;  securities  came 
tumbling  head  over  heels  upon  a  scared  and  tremulous  market ; 
and  the  faces  of  the  groups  gathered  together  in  bank  board-rooms 
were  clouded  with  sombre  anxiety.  The  country  was  only  a  few 
steps  removed  from  a  financial  cataclysm  beside  which  all  former 
panics  would  have  been  trivial.  The  helter-skelter  rush  for  gold, 
the  paralysis  of  commercial  credit,  and  the  slump  in  Stock 
Exchange  values  frightened  the  public  badly  enough,  but  they 
frightened  the  banks  still  more.  The  latter  were  known  to  hold 
many  millions  of  securities  against  loans  and  overdrafts  to 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  others,  and  the  margins  had 
run  off  most  of  these  like  wildfire.  Many  of  them,  in  the  then 
conditions,  even  if  there  had  not  been  an  edict  making  their 
realisation  impossible,  were  unrealisable  at  any  price. 

The  main  cause  of  the  collapse  of  credit  was  the  failure  of 
remittances  from  abroad.  There  was  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  machinery  of  credit  was  clogged 
with  international  conditions  such  as  had  never  occurred  before 
in  the  world’s  history.  The  accepting  houses  held  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  war  between  ;f350,000,000  and  £500,000,000  of  bills 
of  exchange,  most  of  which  amount  they  had  paid  away,  and 
they  were  unable  to  look  for  any  payments  from  abroad  when 
the  bills  should  mature.  If  these  bills,  which  were  part  of  the 
currency  of  commerce  everywhere,  had  been  dishonoured,  British 
credit  would  have  been  permanently  tarnished,  and  the  business 
of  the  whole  world  would  have  got  into  hopeless  and  ruinous  con¬ 
fusion.  “We  could  neither  buy  nor  sell,  although  the  whole 
world  owed  us  money.”  “Business,”  to  quote  again  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  statement  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  “had  come  to  an  end.  The  country  that  depended 
on  international  trade  more  than  any  other  country  found  inter¬ 
national  trade  at  a  standstill.  We  were  as  completely  isolated 
for  the  moment  as  if  we  had  had  an  alien  fleet  round  our  shores.” 

At  this  grave  juncture,  the  Government  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  accepting  houses  by  guaranteeing  the  due  payment  of  all 
approved  bills,  and  allowing  them  time  in  which  to  collect  the 
debts  due  and  meet  the  bills.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  pre- 
moratorium  bills  thus  dealt  with,  practically  all  that  have  come 
to  maturity  have  been  met,  and  of  the  £50,000,000  or  so  that 
cannot  be  collected  until  the  war  is  over,  only  a  million  is  ex- 
jiected  to  rank  as  a  loss.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the  acceptors 
are  liable.  If  the  drawers  in  remote  countries  cannot  fulfil  their 
obligations,  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  Treasury,  which 
guarantees  the  Bank,  will  have  recourse  against  the  acceptors. 
In  the  meantime,  the  unimj>eachable  character  of  a  British  bill 
of  exchange  has  been  maintained,  and  a  great  financial  catastrophe 
averted.  This  and  the  other  remedies  adopted  were  effectual, 
but  the  dangers  from  which  the  banks  only  escaped  by  the  skin 
of  their  teeth  were  not  known  outside  a  comparatively  small  circle 
until  they  had  been  avoided.  Most  of  the  banks  coming  under 
the  denomination  of  accepting  houses  were  more  or  less  interested 
in  enemy  bills.  The  amount  of  these  which,  guarantee  or  no 
guarantee,  are  irrecoverable  until  the  war  is  over,  is  not  anything 
like  so  serious  as  has  been  represented  by  people  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  apparently  as  anxious  as  the  Fat  Boy  to 
make  our  flesh  creep.  It  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  anxieties  of  the  banks  at  the  end  of 
July.  The  sky  was  indeed  clouded  with  gloom  during  that 
historic  week  of  evil  report.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  opportune 
occurrence  of  Bank  Holiday  just  when  things  were  looking  their 
blackest,  and  when  the  Bank  rate  was  up  to  10  per  cent..  Heaven 
only  knows  what  the  denouement  might  have  been.  That  lucky 
conjunction  enabled  the  Government  to  extend  the  Bank  Holiday 
over  four  days,  and  thus  gave  the  banks  breathing  time. 
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Immediately  after  they  re-opened  the  moratorium  was  pro¬ 
claimed  ;  it  was  announced  that  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed 
indefinitely,  the  panic  largely  subsided,  and  things  became 
externally  calm — in  fact,  almost  normal.  A  great  feat  of  financial 
wizardry  had  been  performed  during  those  four  dies  non.  The 
country  was  saved  from  a  widespread  calamity.  The  banks,  too, 
were  saved  from  a  sauve  qui  pent  of  customers  and  depositors 
that  would  have  shaken  the  strongest  of  them. 

The  authority  given  to  the  banks  to  borrow  emergency  currency 
up  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  deposits  was  one  of  the  other  remedies 
that  have  beet  referred  to.  It  had  an  instantaneous  effect  in 
relieving  the  situation.  The  banks  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege  during  the  worst  phase  of  the  crisis  to  the  extent  of 
^13,000,000,  but  so  completely  has  confidence  been  restored  that 
the  whole  of  this,  with  the  exception  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  had  been  repaid  by  the  middle  of  November.  One  con¬ 
dition  made  by  the  Treasury  in  return  for  its  spirited  and  patriotic 
action  was  that  the  banks  should  give  all  possible  facilities  of 
credit  to  traders  embarrassed  by  the  War  and  by  the  suspension 
of  their  foreign  remittances.  This  is  the  main  point  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  there  has  been  any  definite  fault-finding.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  crisis  some  of  the  bank  managers,  in  a 
pardonable  state  of  nervousness  bordering  on  trepidation,  un¬ 
doubtedly  adopted  a  policy  of  restriction  which  placed  trading 
customers  who  were  accustomed  to  look  for  accommodation  against 
security  in  a  temporarily  awkward  position.  It  is  even  said  that 
in  some  cases  the  paying  out  of  balances  to  credit  of  current 
accounts  was  refused,  but  no  particulars  of  such  refusals  have 
been  published,  and  this  particular  form  of  over-caution  seems 
incredible.  In  dealing  with  the  policy  of  advances,  even  of  such 
advances  as  it  had  been  customary  to  make,  the  banks  were,  in 
a  sense,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  As  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  pointed  out,  they  were  trustees  for  their  depositors, 
and  were  naturally  apprehensive  that  if  they  launched  out  in  the 
then  condition  of  affairs  they  might  do  an  injustice  to  men  who 
had  left  money  in  their  charge.  This  sentence  puts  their 
dilemma  in  a  nutshell,  and  shows  how  serious,  and  even  vitally 
critical,  was  their  choice  between  the  alternatives.  The  Scotch 
banks,  it  has  been  stated,  showed  much  greater  courage ;  but  the 
Scotch  banks,  it  may  be  noted,  have  always  acted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  relying  upon  character  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
upon  security.  The  English  joint-stock  banks  are  conducted  on  a 
less  confiding  principle,  and  the  development  of  an  expansive 
nature  and  the  display  of  a  more  generous  mood  could  not  have 
been  expected  of  them  when  an  undercurrent  of  panic  was  sweep- 
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ing  through  the  City,  and  something  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  a  run  had  already  begun. 

The  question  of  pre-moratorium  bills  of  exchange  calls  for  yet 
another  word  or  two.  The  relief  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  bill  market  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  England  has 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  a  preference  was  given  to  bills 
originating  in  Germany  over  bills  originating  in  Russia  and 
France.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  no  difficulty  in  flatly  contradict¬ 
ing  this  crude  suggestion  of  favouritism.  Although  some  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  connected  with  accepting 
houses,  the  whole  business  of  dealing  with  the  pre-moratorium 
bills  was  handed  over  by  the  Bank  to  a  gentleman  who  is  not  a 
member  of  an  accepting  house,  and  he  has  discharged  his  delicate 
duty  with  strict  impartiality.  Moreover,  anyone  whose  bills  were 
not  approved  for  re-acceptance  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  number  of  such  appeals  has  been  very  small. 
The  further  criticism  that  the  joint-stock  banks  were  favoured 
at  the  expense  of  the  small  banks  is  equally  unwarranted ;  the 
two  or  three  small  banks  that  were  refused  accommodation  were, 
said  the  Chancellor,  the  last  persons  in  the  world  who  would 
care  to  discuss  the  reasons.  There  have  been  so  many  sinister 
whispers  current  concerning  what  has  been  called  “the  scandal 
of  the  banks  ”  in  connection  with  the  assistance  authorised  by 
the  Government  at  a  time  of  acute  crisis,  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  say  that  there  is  no  sort  of  evidence  in  support  of  them.  No 
unfair  preference  has  been  shown  to  German  bills,  no  undue 
influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  Bank  of  England  directors,  no 
unjust  exclusion  of  the  small  banks  has  been  practised.  The 
very  principle  of  “approval”  means  discrimination,  and  if  the 
bank’s  expert  had  not  exercised  discrimination  on  financial 
grounds  by  refusing  help  in  the  case  of  doubtful  security,  he  would 
have  neglected  a  very  obvious  duty,  and  probably  have  let  the 
State  in  for  a  loss. 

One  thing  that  had  helped  to  make  the  position  of  the  banks 
so  disturbing  was  the  inadequacy  of  their  gold  reserves  to  the 
exceptional  needs  of  the  occasion.  It  has  been  the  practice  to 
put  most  of  their  unemployed  funds  and  reserves  into  Consols 
and  other  gilt-edged  securities,  keeping  but  an  inconsiderable 
stock  of  gold  for  till-money  and  ordinary  emergencies,  and  leaving 
to  the  central  institution  in  Threadneedle  Street  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  holding  a  sufficient  metallic  reserve  for  extraordinary 
emergencies.  They  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  this 
was  a  fair-weather  policy.  In  some  cases  their  own  chairmen 
have  significantly  pointed  to  what  other  countries  were  doing,  and 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  utter  academic  warnings.  These 
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mild  tirades  fell  upon  irresponsive,  if  not  inattentive,  ears.  It  is 
true  that  a  committee  of  bankers  was  appointed  some  time  ago 
to  consider  the  gold  question,  and  to  make  recommendations.  It 
was  presumably  still  sitting  when  the  crash  of  the  thunderbolt 
was  heard.  Everybody  knew  that  Germany,  France,  and  Eussia 
were  raking  in  all  the  gold  they  could  get ;  it  was  only  in  England, 
“the  hub  of  the  financial  universe,”  that  lago’s  thrifty  maxim 
was  complacently  ignored.  When  the  war  broke  out  our  stock 
of  gold  was  ^028,000,000,  against  Germany’s  ^7 2, 000, 000,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  August  it  fell  to  £27,000,000.  A  different  gold 
policy  might  not — indeed,  it  certainly  would  not — have  averted 
the  crisis,  but  it  would  at  least  have  spared  the  joint-stock  banks 
the  humiliation  of  having  to  refuse  gold  payments  of  even  small 
sums  just  at  the  moment  when  such  payments  would  have  had 
a  reassuring  effect.  It  was  this  refusal  of  gold  in  relatively  small 
amounts  which,  more  than  anything  else,  drove  i>eople  in  long 
queues  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  get  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  for  their  £5  and  £10  notes.  The  Bankers’  monthly 
statement  for  October  showed  that  the  lesson  had  at  last  been 
taken  to  heart.  The  cash  in  hand  and  at  the  Bank  of  England 
of  the  eleven  principal  joint-stock  banks  amounted  to 
£142,000,000,  against  £84,000,000  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  1913,  and  the  proportion  of  cash  to  liabilities  (deposits,  accept¬ 
ances,  &c.)  rose  in  the  same  period  from  15’6  per  cent,  to  22'2 
per  cent.  The  supersession  of  gold  by  the  new  small  paper 
currency,  the  increase  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England’s 
vaults,  and  the  general  steadying  of  the  commercial  position,  have 
largely  assisted  the  clearing  banks  in  their  new  and  commendable 
policy,  of  which  the  November  monthly  return  furnishes  another 
satisfactory  illustration. 

For  three  months  after  the  general  situation  had  become  rela¬ 
tively  quiet  the  banks  were  still  faced  with  difficulties,  though 
they  were  of  a  more  domestic  kind.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  had  to  do  with  the  Stock  Exchange  problem.  The  com¬ 
mitments  of  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  were  understood  to 
be  about  £70,000,000  to  £80,000,000,  of  which  about  £50,000,000 
in  round  figures  was  owing  to  the  Clearing  banks.  If  there  had 
been  any  fixed  policy  that  the  Stock  Exchange  should  remain 
closed  until  the  end  of  the  War — that  is,  if  there  were  to  be  no 
acknowledged  market  and  no  official  prices — it  is  clear  that  the 
collateral  securities  held  by  the  banks  could  not  have  undergone 
any  further  fall,  at  any  rate  on  account  of  home  pressure,  and 
the  tendency  would  have  been  for  the  situation  to  right  itself, 
without  special  interference,  in  the  course  of  time.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  what  the  banks  would  have  liked.  But  it  would  have 
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been  unreasonable  to  expect  the  capital  City  of  the  Empire  to 
go  on  indefinitely  without  an  official  market  for  stocks  and  shares 
because  the  banks  found  themselves  in  a  quandary.  Important 
as  the  banking  interest  is,  it  is  not  all-important.  Estates  have 
to  be  wound  up,  people  have  to  change  their  investments,  sales 
of  securities  have  to  be  made  for  the  purjxise  of  raising  money ; 
these  and  other  indispensable  operations  ought  not  to  be  deprived, 
for  a  year  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  of  an  official  market  merely 
in  order  to  protect  the  banks  against  a  further  possible  fall.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  community  that 
the  risks  run  by  the  banks  should  not  be  aggravated  by  further 
depreciations.  The  expedient  that  was  temporarily  adopted  by 
the  Stock  Exchange  committee  of  fixing  minimum  prices  for 
trustee  securities,  and  subsequently  for  American  shares,  was  only 
a  half-measure  at  the  best.  No  such  expedient  will  be  practic¬ 
able  when  the  Stock  Exchange  is  re-opened,  for  it  will  be 
impossible  absolutely  to  confine  dealings  to  those  of  an  imperative 
character  carried  out  at  prices,  not  only  fixed  and  invariable,  but 
largely  determined  by  other  influences  than  those  of  supply  and 
demand.  Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  for  the  common  weal  and 
the  stability  of  finance  generally  it  would  be  dangerously  unwise 
to  expose  the  banks  to  the  adverse  attack  of  a  rush  of  sellers, 
many  of  whom  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
dump  down  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  enemy  bourses  passed  on 
through  neutral  channels,  thereby  weakening  our  own  stock 
markets  all  round.  This  perhaps  is  not  a  very  likely  contingency 
now,  but  it  is  a  possibility  that  had,  and  still  has,  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  question  then  arose  :  Were  the  banks,  assuming  the 
loans  to  be  continued  over  the  War,  to  be  protected  by  a  State 
guarantee  if  they  undertook  not  to  throw  their  securities  on  the 
market?  Financial  and  economic  purists  at  once  said  that  it 
was  no  business  of  the  Government  to  take  the  risks  of  what,  in 
many  instances,  would  resolve  itself  into  a  speculation  in  stocks. 
Purism,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  does  not  help  us  very 
much  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind.  There  are  in  all  crises  of 
life,  it  was  urged,  conditions  that  cannot  be  tackled  with  academic 
theories,  and  this  was  thought  by  some  judges  to  be  one  of  them. 
It  was  regarded  in  certain  quarters  (especially  banking  quarters) 
as  of  greater  importance  that  the  banks  should  be  buttressed  by 
the  State  than  that  they  should  be  left  to  stand  unsupported  in 
conditions  that  might  conceivably  shake  them  severely,  wipe  out 
an  appreciable  part  of  their  assets,  and  even  necessitate  their 
shareholders  paying  up  some  of  their  uncalled  reserve  liahility. 

But,  whatever  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  subject  in  the  abstract, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Treasury  never  assented  even  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  a  State  guarantee,  and  the  banks  had  to  abandon  this 
claim.  A  scheme  was  ultimately  agreed  to  which,  so  far  as  the 
banks  were  concerned,  did  not  show  any  lack  of  consideration  on 
their  part.  The  Clearing  and  country  banks  undertook  to  let 
their  loans  to  the  Stock  Exchange  continue  until  twelve  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  not  to  press  for  repayment  in 
the  meantime,  or  to  require  any  further  margin.  No  other  help 
is  to  be  given  to  them,  or  is  expected  by  them,  than  the  currency 
facilities  already  open ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  still  empowered 
to  avail  themselves  of  advances  of  Treasury  emergency  notes  up 
to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  their  deposits  at  Bank  rate  of 
interest.  Judging  from  the  facts  that  they  have  already  repaid 
most  of  the  currency  advances  made  during  the  crisis,  and  that 
they  now  have  command  of  large  balances  on  deix)sit  and  current 
account,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  wdll  need  to  renew 
their  indebtedness  to  the  Treasury  on  any  big  scale.  If  further 
depreciation  takes  place  in  the  securities  during  the  War,  this,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  recovered  in  the  following  twelve  months;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  risks  in  this  respect,  the  banks  have  boldly 
and  literally  taken  them  on  their  own  shoulders  without  pressing 
for  the  inconvenient  precedent  of  a  State  guarantee.  Other 
lenders  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  including  the  Colonial  banks,  if 
they  want  help,  are  to  receive  it  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
w'hich  will,  in  approved  cases,  advance  to  them  60  per  cent,  of 
the  securities  they  hold  against  loans  outstanding  on  July  29th. 
As  one  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  prevent  the  forced  realisation 
of  securities,  the  Bank,  before  refusing  any  application,  has  (if 
the  applicant  washes  it)  to  submit  such  application  to  the 
Treasury.  The  Bank  of  England’s  loans  are  to  bear  interest  at 
1  per  cent,  above  Bank  rate,  with  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
such  interest  is  to  be  paid  fortnightly.  In  the  case  of  all  lenders 
affected  by  this  scheme.  Clearing  banks  included,  when  the  prices 
of  the  hypothecated  securities  reach  the  prices  of  the  end  of  July 
settlement,  the  borrow'ers  may  be  called  upon  to  repay  their  loans 
to  the  extent  of  such  values,  or  alternatively  the  banks  and  the 
Bank  of  England  respectively  wall  have  the  right  of  selling  the 
securities. 

The  arrangement  is  obviously  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
but  so  far  as  the  Clearing  and  country  banks  are  concerned,  they 
deserve  cordial  recognition  for  the  spirit  in  which  they  have 
availed  themselves  of  what  was  perhaps  a  more  or  less  inevitable 
w'ay  out.  That  they  will  make  some  losses  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  A  good  deal  of  the  miscellaneous  security  which  they 
hold  must  be  practically  valueless,  and  have  no  chance  whatever 
of  coming  back  to  its  former  inflated  market  position.  On  the 
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other  hand,  they  have  during  many  years  done  exceedingly  well 
out  of  lending  money  on  Stock  Exchange  securities,  and  they 
cannot  reasonably  complain  because  a  stroke  of  bad  luck  has  now 
befallen  them. 

This  agreement,  and  the  comparatively  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  postponed  Stock  Exchange  settlement,  have  removed 
a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  that  stood  in  the  way  of  re-opening  the 
Stock  Exchange.  This  can  only  take  place  with  the  consent  of, 
and  on  conditions  imposed  by,  the  Treasury.  One  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  should  certainly  be  that  all  dealings  must  for  the  present 
be  for  cash.  Besides  the  renewed  difficulty  that  would  be  caused 
if  carrying  over  were  permitted,  there  is  the  added  one  that 
speculative  sales  would  most  likely  be  made  to  the  detriment  of 
prices.  Until  the  end  of  the  War,  all  speculative  dealings, 
whether  for  the  rise  or  the  fall,  should  be  rigorously  suppressed, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  decreeing  that  transactions  must  be 
for  cash,  and  by  prohibiting  all  “carrying  over.”  In  theory 
there  are  no  such  things  as  speculation  or  time  bargains  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Every  transaction  is  supposed  to  be  an  actual 
bona-fide  deal,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  broker  and  jobber  who 
are  parties  to  it  are  concerned,  it  is  so.  Any  arrangement  which 
is  made  on  behalf  of  a  client  at  the  fortnightly  settlement  for 
carrying  over  bought  stock,  or  for  deferring  delivery  of  sold  stock, 
is  a  new  transaction  altogether,  generally  with  another  party. 
If  a  man,  for  example,  buys  d61,000  Great  Western  Railway 
Ordinary  Stock,  he  must  either  take  it  up  at  the  next  settlement 
or  get  someone  to  advance  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  over 
at  the  make-up  price,  whether  that  be  higher  or  lower  than  the 
purchase  price,  and  he  has  to  pay  or  receive  the  difference.  The 
law  does  not  regard  such  arrangement  as  a  speculative  transaction, 
and  the  Gaming  Act  cannot  be  successfully  pleaded  by  debtors 
who  are  unable  to  pay  their  differences  at  the  first  or  subsequent 
settlements.  This  theory  of  the  Stock  Exchange  makes  it  a  very 
simple  matter  to  enforce  cash  dealings.  Nothing  more  is  needed 
than  bringing  the  letter  of  the  law  into  the  fullest  conformity 
with  its  spirit.  This  should  give  the  Stock  Exchange  greater 
stability  and  the  public  greater  confidence,  and  incidentally  the 
banks  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  seeing  securities 
maintained  at  sound  values. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  more  constructive  problem  for 
the  banks  of  financing  future  trade,  not  only  to  meet  the  pressure 
that  has  been  put  upon  solvent  businesses  on  account  of  the  War, 
but  also  by  advancing  capital  for  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  push  British  tride  abroad.  Here  we  expect,  and  shall 
not  expect  in  vain,  to  find  the  banks  taking  a  broad,  practical 
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and  patriotic  course.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  War,  when  this  expectation  would  not,  with  regard  to  some 
of  them,  have  been  altogether  justified.  There  was  a  dis¬ 
position  in  certain  quarters  to  push  the  privileges  of  the  mora¬ 
torium  in  a  way  that  was  not  only  selfish,  but  unfair.  This 
grievance,  it  is  fair  to  add,  was  very  short-lived,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  banks  generally  are  now  in  complete  accord,  and 
that  they  will  not  withhold  reasonable  trading  facilities  where 
good  cause  can  be  shown  for  granting  them.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  expansion-of -trade  movement  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  other  conditions  than  those  directly  associated  with 
ixdicy.  It  depends  largely,  as  we  have  already  shown,  upon 
foreign  remittances.  For  some  time  past — in  fact,  since  the  War 
began— trade  creditors  in  this  country  have  been  seriously 
embarrassed,  not  only  by  the  default  of  enemy  debtors,  but  also 
by  the  reluctance  or  disability  of  foreign  debtors  in  allied  or 
neutral  countries.  Russia  has  made  an  enormous  increase  in  her 
fiduciary  note  issue  for  internal' purposes,  but  she  did  not  at  the 
outset  hurry  to  pay  her  foreign  commercial  debts.  Then  Buenos 
Aires  and  Paris  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  chiefly  anxious  about 
husbanding  their  resources.  Even  the  United  States  fenced  with 
the  subject,  not  with  any  shuffling  motive,  but  in  the  hope  of 
postponing  payment  by  gold  exports  in  the  expectation  that  the 
balance  of  trade  would  come  round  in  her  favour  with  the  crop 
movement.  With  regard  to  the  amounts  owing  by  German  and 
Austrian  debtors,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  recently  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  amount  of  the  bills  representing  purchases 
by  firms  in  Germany  and  Austria  from  British  firms,  which  bills 
had  been  accepted  and  were  payable  by  London  financial  houses, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  total  amount  of 
bills  dealt  wdth  up  to  the  middle  of  November  by  the  Bank  of 
England  had  been  approximately  £120,000,000.  The  banks 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  as  much  as  they  otherwise  might  do,  so 
long  as  these  difficulties  exist  in  the  collection  of  foreign  debts. 
The  extension  of  foreign  credit  in  such  conditions  would  be 
imprudent,  to  use  the  mildest  possible  term.  Great  circumspec¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  practised  both  by  bankers  and  traders.  In 
the  matter  of  collecting  foreign  debts,  the  State,  in  co-operation 
with  the  banks,  has  guaranteed  advances  to  British  export  traders 
in  respect  of  debts  outstanding  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
Colonies,  including  unpaid  foreign  and  colonial  acceptances, 
which  cannot  be  collected  for  the  time  being.  The  assistance  to 
be  given  will  provide  solvent  traders  with  funds  to  carry  on  and 
pay  their  commercial  debts.  The  money  is,  in  effect,  to  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  these  purposes,  and  cannot  be  diverted  to  paying  off 
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or  reducing  loans  or  bank  overdrafts,  or  to  meeting  unpaid  foreign 
and  colonial  acceptances  held  by  the  trader’s  own  bankers.  The 
fact  that  the  State  has  guaranteed  these  advances  should  not 
make  less  hearty  the  praise  to  which  the  banks  are  fairly  entitled 
for  lending  their  assistance  at  so  critical  a  time.  Exercised  with 
discretion,  this  help  will  be  the  means  of  averting  a  great  deal 
of  commercial  trouble,  and  by  tiding  over  a  difficult  situation  will 
enable  the  ultimate  trade  recovery  to  start  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  banks  have  already  caused  it  to  be  known  that  they  are  quite 
ready  to  finance  the  approved  new  ventures  of  sound  businesses 
where  antecedent  relations  have  been  satisfactory  and  where  there 
is  a  reasonable  hope  of  profitable  return — in  which  is  naturally 
included  prompt  payment.  This,  indeed,  is  the  banker’s  busi¬ 
ness,  as  banking  is  properly  understood.  It  must,  however,  be 
governed  by  the  circumstances  as  a  whole.  Each  case,  whether 
in  respect  to  home  or  foreign  trade,  will  have  to  be  decided  on 
its  merits. 

The  salient  questions  are  :  How  far  the  banks  ought  to  go,  and 
how  far  can  they  go?  There  are  arguments  on  both  sides. 
There  are  advocates  of  a  bold  policy  and  there  are  advocates 
of  a  laissez-faire  policy.  The  consideration  of  the  various  pros 
and  cons  brings  us  right  to  the  threshhold  of  the  larger  question 
of  the  public  responsibility  of  the  joint-stock  banks  contra  their 
obligations  to  their  shareholders.  Primarily,  of  course,  a  bank 
is  a  trading  enterprise,  “out,”  as  the  Americans  say,  to  make 
money.  It  is  essentially  a  money-lending  institution  employing 
therefor,  not  only  its  own  subscribed  capital,  but  the  deposits 
and  balances  of  its  customers.  In  ordinary  times  this  is  a  highly 
profitable  business,  as  the  record  of  bank  dividends  proves. 
Borrowing  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  re-lending  upon  adequate 
security  at  a  higher  one,  is,  in  the  abstract  alw^ays,  and  frequently 
in  the  concrete,  the  simplest  and  most  attractive  kind  of  finance. 
One  has  to  accept  the  chilling  fact  that  joint-stock  banking  has 
absolutely  no  philanthropic  basis.  Its  charity,  more  than  most 
charity,  begins  at  home,  and  virtually  ends  there.  Its  first  duty 
is  to  its  shareholders.  It  is  not  justified  in  embarking  upon 
quixotic  or  even  upon  promising  adventure  if  by  so  doing  it 
imperils  their  interests.  Nor  has  it  any  right  to  risk  the  funds 
of  its  depositors  in  rash  trading  advances.  In  some  respects  it 
is  like  the  railways,  but  the  resemblance  is  weakened  by  the 
circumstances  that  the  railway  monopoly  has  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  no  new  railway  can  be  constructed  without 
parliamentary  sanction.  There  is  no  legal  procedure  or  legislative 
formality,  beyond  taking  out  a  banker’s  licence,  to  hinder  the 
formation  of  a  new  banking  company ;  the  only  effective  obstacle 
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is  that  the  ground  is  already  too  well  covered,  and  the  competition 
too  keen,  to  encourage  much  hope  of  profitable  results.  But  just 
as  there  is  a  more  or  less  generally  accepted  theory  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  must  consider  the  convenience  and  interests  of  the  public 
as  well  as  those  of  their  shareholders,  so  there  is  a  more  or  less 
generally  accepted  theory  that  the  joint-stock  banks,  in  times  of 
national  disturbance,  have  a  duty  to  the  State  which  may,  and 
indeed  ought  to,  override  their  consideration  for  their  share¬ 
holders.  Both  views  err  by  their  extremeness.  An  acceptable 
via  media  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  a  reconciling  of  interests. 
When  those  of  the  State  call  for  a  particular,  even  though  un¬ 
precedented,  line  of  action  by  the  banks,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  such  action  will  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  shareholders  than  inaction.  If  the  present  controversies 
are  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  and  considered  in  a  spirit 
of  wise  compromise,  it  will  probably  be  made  evident  that  there 
is  no  real  conflict  between  the  Bank  shareholders  and  the  public, 
and  that  what  is  good  for  the  State  must  also  be  good  for  the 
shareholders. 

It  w’ould  be  inadvisable,  in  what  aims  at  being  a  popular 
survey,  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subsidiary  influences  that 
operate  on  banking.  Some  of  them  are  of  too  technical  a 
character  to  be  discussed  in  a  superficial  way.  The  questions  of 
the  foreign  exchanges  and  the  discount  market  must,  therefore, 
be  merely  referred  to,  although  they  have  an  intimate  bearing  on 
the  banking  outlook.  The  discount  market  is  in  such  close 
alliance  with  the  banks  as  legards  the  rates  paid  on  deposits  that 
the  one  is  practically  a  phase  of  the  other.  The  interest  allowed 
on  bank  deposits  is,  in  effect,  a  key  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  money.  Dependent  upon  the  Bank  of  England  official  mini¬ 
mum,  and  regulated  thereby,  it  concisely  reflects  the  prevailing 
monetary  conditions.  When  the  banks  are  paying  only  2  per 
cent,  on  deposits,  we  know  that  there  is  a  good  supply ;  when 
they  are  paying  3|  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent.,  we  know  that  there 
is  an  active  demand  for  loans,  and  that  money  is  not  so  easily 
borrowed.  At  the  present  time  the  deposit  rate  is  2  per  cent. 
(3  per  cent,  below  the  ofiicial  Bank  rate),  and  this  indicates  that 
the  owners  of  a  large  amount  of  money — much  of  which  is  await¬ 
ing  permanent  investment — are  content  to  have  it  kept  for  them 
in  safe  custody  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest.  Even 
the  big  war  loan  has  not  greatly  reduced  the  dejx)sits  or  affected 
the  rates.  Something  more  is  indeed  indicated,  namely,  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  banks  in  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
The  temporary  shake-out  at  the  beginning  of  August  has  left  no 
irremediable  consequences.  The  banks  can  get  all  they  want  on 
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virtually  normal  terms.  The  ending  of  the  moratorium  is  another 
event  that  may  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  banks  from 
several  points  of  view,  one  of  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Those  people  who  argued  that  the  ending  of  the  moratorium  was 
premature  and  dangerous  have  seen  their  anticipations  falsified. 
There  has  been  no  calamitous  string  of  bankruptcies  as  a  sequel. 
The  Government  would  not  have  withdrawn  this  debtors’  pro¬ 
tective  measure  so  early,  and  at  such  short  notice,  if  they  had 
not  been  convinced,  not  only  of  an  improvement  in,  but  also  of 
the  radical  soundness  of,  the  financial  position.  Now  that  traders 
are  able  to  collect  their  home  debts,  and  are  no  longer  hampered 
by  the  moratorium,  they  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  push 
on  their  business  energetically.  Money,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
fairly  plentiful,  rates  are  moderate,  the  Bank  of  England’s  influx 
of  gold  is  steadily  increasing,  and  has  reached  an  unprecedentedly 
large  figure,  and  all  these  factors  are  as  favourable  to  the  joint- 
stock  banks  as  they  are  to  the  trading  community  at  large. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  though,  that  bank  shareholders  will 
get  as  good  dividends  for  the  current  half-year  as  they  did  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1913.  There  has  been  a  great  shrinkage 
of  business.  The  Bankers’  Clearing  House  returns  show  how 
great  it  has  been,  and  although  some  of  the  decline  is  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which,  when  it  is  open,  accounts, 
on  an  average,  for  about  17 J  per  cent,  of  the  total  clearances, 
the  figures  still  indicate  most  forcibly  a  greatly  diminished  volume 
of  trade  throughout  the  country,  and,  indirectly,  the  probable 
effect  of  such  diminution  upon  the  current  half-year’s  banking 
profits,  since  less  trade  involves  of  necessity  a  proportionately 
smaller  demand  for  loanable  capital.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not 
be  right  to  put  down  to  the  War  the  whole  of  the  falling  off 
shown  by  the  Clearing  House  transactions,  even  after  making  the 
deduction  referred  to.  Before  any  war  cloud  directly  affecting 
this  country  appeared  on  the  horizon,  there  were  unmistakable 
evidences  of  a  reaction  from  the  great  trade  boom  of  1912  and 
1913.  But,  serious  though  this  reaction  was,  and  progressive 
though  it  seemed  likely  to  be  for  a  year  or  two  more,  it  was  a 
mere  flea-bite  compared  with  the  damage  brought  about  by  the 
Continental  welter,  which  had  the  effects  of  closing  down,  as  if 
by  the  waving  of  a  magician’s  wand,  the  commerce  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  of  greatly  jeopardising  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest.  In  our  owm  country,  importers  and  exporters  have  suffered, 
es[>ecially  the  latter  ;  hundreds  of  big  manufactories  have  had  their 
enterprise  interfered  with ;  traders  and  employers  in  all  but  a  few 
favoured  industries  have  restricted  their  activity,  and  either  dis¬ 
missed  employees  or  put  them  on  reduced  wages  or  shorter  time. 
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The  results  are  shown  in  the  diminished  volume  of  cheque 
clearings,  which  is  very  striKing.  The  decreases  in  turnover  as 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  1913  were  ; — 

August  ...  ...  i£580,321,000 

September  ...  478,103,000 

October .  337,821,000 

November  ...  409,106,000 

The  drop  in  trade  which  these  figures  signify  is  pretty  bad,  but 
there  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  comparative  position  since  the  August 
collapse,  although  the  November  figures  were  not  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  those  for  October.  The  banks  have,  of 
course,  suffered  pari  passu  with  commerce.  Naturally,  when 
the  storm  broke  there  was  a  great  shaking  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  temples.  Nothing  affects  financial  interests  so  quickly 
or  so  hurtfully  as  War.  No  one  could  have  believed,  until 
it  had  actually  happened,  that  the  richest  city  in  the  world 
would  be  put  to  its  wits’  end  to  prevent  a  monetary 
catastrophe,  and  would  have  had  to  resort  to  a  moratorium — an 
expedient  of  which  everyone  in  the  City  spoke  wdth  lofty  derision 
when  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  Argentine  Government  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Everything  that  interferes  with  trade 
interferes  concurrently  with  the  banks,  and  the  extent  to  which 
War  interferes  with  trade  has  already  been  explained,  although 
it  hardly  stood  in  need  of  explanation. 

For  the  present,  and  we  trust  for  good,  the  worst  is  over ;  the 
financial  position  is  much  better,  the  War  Loan  has  been  a  great 
success,  and  the  banks  are  strong  in  their  proportion  of  cash  to 
liabilities.  But  we  have  to  look  forward  to  a  long  period  of 
heavy  taxation,  and  to  a  greatly  reduced  purchasing  power  over 
half  the  w'orld  as  a  result  of  the  enormous  war  expenditure. 
These  expectations  teach  us,  and  teach  the  banks,  that  caution 
is  still  an  indispensable  factor.  We  are  not  yet  entirely  out  of 
the  w'ood,  although  the  glimmering  light  of  the  open  is  seen 
through  the  less  crowded  foliage  of  its  outskirts.  It  is  not 
pessimism  to  say  that  the  chances  of  the  titanic  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  may  yet  cause  another  wave  of  depression,  with 
its  inevitable  reactionary  effect  upon  securities  and  trade.  The 
banks,  for  the  sake  of  their  depositors  and  of  the  public  credit, 
while  doing  their  best  for  the  support  of  commerce,  must  keep  a 
reasonably  tight  hold  upon  their  resources,  and  regulate  the  out¬ 
put  by  the  actual  needs  of  a  delicate  position. 

H.  J.  Jennings. 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  WAR 


A  FEW  days  after  last  month’s  narrative  of  the  War  had  been  sent 
to  the  printers  Sir  John  French’s  despatch  dated  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  November  20th,  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette. 

That  despatch,  covering  a  period  of  seven  weeks  between  October 
3rd  and  November  20th,  is  the  most  notable  contribution  yet  made 
to  the  official  literature  of  the  War,  and  was  all  the  more  welcome 
because  up  to  the  date  of  its  appearance  the  public  had  no  other 
knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  at  the  Front  than  what  could 
be  learnt  through  the  necessarily  meagre  references  to  the  operations 
of  the  British  Army  which  appeared  from  day  to  day  in  the  com¬ 
muniques  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  French  and  German 
General  Staffs.  Whenever  Continental  nations  have  been  at  war 
the  custom  has  been  for  news  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  official 
bulletins,  such  as  are  published  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Petrograd;  but 
with  us  it  has  always  been  a  time-honoured  practice  to  look  to  the 
London  Gazette  for  the  full  and  unedited  reports  of  the  General 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  operations  in  the  field.  It  is 
recognised  that  he  may  have  to  correspond  confidentially  concerning 
many  matters  affecting  his  troops  with  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  other  members  of  the  Government, 
but  it  is  the  invariable  practice  for  his  despatches  describing  operations 
to  be  published  in  extenso  without  either  curtailment  or  addition. 

The  despatch  under  notice  began  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  transporting  the  British  Army  composed  of  three  British 
Corps  (six  Divisions),  one  Anglo-Indian  Corps  (two  Divisions),  and 
four  Cavalry  Divisions,  over  a  distance  of  approximately  100  miles 
from  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  to  the  new  rendezvous  on  the  line 
St.  Omer-Aisne-Bethune.  The  movement  included  the  transfer  of 
the  British  lines  of  communication  from  St.  Nazire  and  the  Havre 
to  Boulogne  and  Abbeville,  and  this  meant  the  movement  of  an 
army  of  between  200,000  and  250,000  men  with  all  its  impedimenta 
round  the  flank  of  the  French  troops,  who  were  in  position  on  the  line 
Arras-Albert-Compi^gne,  and  who  numbered  perhaps  as  many  as 
400,(XX)  men.  These  troops  were  drawing  their  supplies  from  the 
West  of  France  by  railways  converging  on  Amiens,  and  the  British 
.\rmy  when  moving  to  its  new  position  had  to  cross  the  French  line 
of  communications  which  could  not  be  done  without  a  considerable 
dislocation  of  our  Ally’s  supply  arrangements.  When  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  considered  we  can  understand  what  Sir  John  French 
meant  when  he  described  the  operation  as  being  a  “delicate”  one, 
the  success  of  which  was  due  to  the  “excellent  feeling  which 
existed  between  the  French  and  British  Army.” 

The  movement  began  on  October  3rd,  and  was  completed  in  seven- 
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teen  days  on  October  19th,  when  the  1st  Corps  under  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  finished  its  detrainment  at  St.  Omer.  How  many  railway  lines 
and  trains  were  used,  what  time-table  was  drawn  up  by  the  French 
railway  administration,  and  whether  the  cavalry  and  artillery  went 
by  march  or  railway  route,  we  are  not  told,  but  in  any  case  though 
the  movement  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  rapidly  executed.^  No  doubt  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  interfered  with  the  continuity  of  the  operation, 
but  what  we  have  to  note  is  that  when  speed  was  vital  to  the  success 
of  Sir  John  French’s  plans  seventeen  days  were  allowed  to  pass 
before  the  movement  was  finally  completed.  If  General  von  Kluck 
had  been  told  to  wait  seventeen  days  before  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  him  from  Lorraine  when  General  Castlenau  was  threatening 
his  flank  in  September  the  German  Army  would  not  now  be  in  the 
position  which  it  occupies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Aisne. 

With  the  soldierlike  candour  which  marks  all  his  despatches  Sir 
John  French  said  his  original  intention  was  to  “effectively  outflank 
the  enemy  and  compel  him  to  evacuate  his  positions,”  and  when  the 
Field  Marshal  first  conceived  his  plan  (October  3rd)  the  chances 
of  success  appeared  to  be  wholly  in  his  favour.  The  situation  at  the 
time  was  briefly  described  in  last  month’s  article ,2  the  contents  of 
which  have  now  received  official  confirmation.  Two,  if  not  three, 
German  Corps  were  being  held  up  before  Antwerp,  and  there  was 
reason  to  think  that  with  the  naval  help  about  to  be  sent  to  Belgium 
the  fortress  could  hold  out  till  the  British  Army  came  to  its  relief. 
West  of  the  Schelde  river  the  enemy’s  troops  had  been  withdrawn 
both  from  France  and  Belgium.  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  in  Belgian 
possession,  and  Lille  was  occupied  by  a  French  Territorial  detach¬ 
ment.  The  10th  French  Army  under  General  Foch  was  holding  its 
own  between  Arras  and  Douai,  and  the  way  into  Belgium  seemed 
open  for  Sir  John  French’s  intended  invasion. 

Why  did  the  plan  fail  ?  Because  success  depended  on  secrecy  and 
rapidity,  and  neither  of  these  two  conditions  was  found  to  exist.  The 
German  Intelligence  Department  is  remarkably  well  served  in  various 
ways,  and  the  British  movement  was  known  and  followed  up  from 
the  first  days  of  its  initiation.  Directly  General  Gough  began  his 
march  to  Bethune  the  German  cavalry  was  put  in  motion  from 
Douai,  and  sent  up  to  cover  the  approaches  to  Lille  with  the  intention 
of  preventing  a  British  incursion  down  the  Lys  river.  When  General 
Smith-Dorrien  arrived  with  the  2nd  Corps  (3rd  and  5th  Divisions) 
on  the  line  Aire-Bethune  on  October  11  he  found  the  road  to 
Lille  was  blocked  by  a  large  force  of  German  cavalry  consisting  of  the 
2nd,  4th,  7th,  and  9th  Cavalry  Divisions  with  a  few  Jaeger  battalions 

(1)  The  belief  expressed  in  last  month’s  narrative,  that  the  movement  of  the 

British  Army  from  North  to  South  only  took  from  four  to  five  days,  was  based 
on  non-official  information,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  has  proved  so  un¬ 
reliable  during  the  present  war  owing  to  the  second  hand  sources  from  which 
it  is  derived.  , 

(2)  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  pages  1045-46. 
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of  infantry,  who  delayed  his  advance  for  three  days  till  the  arrival 
of  the  14th  German  Corps,  which  occupied  Lille  on  October  13th. 
The  2nd  Division  arrived  too  late  in  the  field.  The  Germans  seized 
the  strong  tactical  position  of  La  Bass^e,  which  has  been  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  British  Army  ever  since  its  seizure,  and  though  Sir 
Horace  Smith-Dorrien  fought  his  way  to  within  five  miles  of  Lille 
he  was  compelled  by  the  continuous  arrival  of  fresh  German  rein¬ 
forcements  to  fall  back  on  the  position  which  he  is  now  holding  just 
east  of  Bethune. 

The  3rd  Corps  (4th  and  6th  Divisions)  under  General  Pulteney, 
following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  2nd  Corps,  reached  St.  Omer  on 
the  night  of  October  11,  and  Hazebrouck  next  day.  General 
Pulteney  found  his  advance  was  at  first  only  opposed  by  the  4th 
German  Cavalry  Division,  accompanied  by  some  Jaeger  battalions, 
and  these  he  pushed  back  with  comparative  ease  as  he  turned  south 
to  make  his  way  down  to  the  Lys  river.  Bailleul  was  occupied  on  the 
14th,  Armentiferes  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
advanced  guards  crossed  the  Lys  river,  and  pushed  on  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lille  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  hand  to  the  2nd  Corps, 
but  on  the  18th  progress  came  suddenly  to  an  end  owing  to  the 
reinforcements  which  the  enemy  had  brought  into  line  at  this  point. 
On  the  night  of  October  18th  the  3rd  Corps  occupied  the  line  Eading- 
ham-Frelinghein,  but  General  Pulteney  never  got  beyond  this  line, 
and  that  he  reached  it  at  all  is  a  high  testimony  to  the  skill,  courage, 
and  resource  of  his  leadership. 

The  1st  Corps  (1st  and  2nd  Divisions)  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
did  not  reach  Hazebrouck  before  October  19,  eight  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Corps,  and  then  Sir  John  French  had  to 
take  a  momentous  decision.  What  was  to  "be  done  with  the  1st 
Corps  ?  The  2nd  and  3rd  Corps  were  being  hard  pressed  on  a  20-mile 
front,  which  according  to  tactical  laws  was  much  too  extended  to  be 
held  against  a  superior  enemy’s  force.  The  7th  Division  under 
Major-General  Capper,  part  of  the  then  unformed  4th  Corps,  which 
had  been  lending  a  hand  to  the  Belgian  garrison  while  escaping  from 
Antwerp,  along  with  the  3rd  Cavalry  Division  under  Major-General 
Julian  Byng,  were  holding  a  position  covering  Ypres  and  extending 
for  some  ten  miles  on  the  left  of  the  3rd  Corps  from  Zonnebeke  to 
Langemarck.  Was  not  the  line  of  British  troops  on  this  thirty-mile 
front  too  thin  to  put  up  a  successful  resistance  against  the  daily 
increasing  pressure  from  the  enemy  ?  The  question  was  one  of  vital 
importance,  but  Sir  John  French  had  no  difficulty  in  answering  it 
by  deciding  that  greater  risks  would  be  incurred  by  leaving  his  left 
flank  exposed  to  attack,  than  by  reinforcing  British  troops  already 
engaged.  Generals  Smith-Dorrien  and  Pulteney  were  informed  that 
they  must  hold  on  to  their  positions  as  best  they  could  till  Indian 
troops  were  sent  to  reinforce  them,  and  until  German  pressure  was 
removed  by  the  development  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  movement  on  the 
north.  Clearly  at  this  time  the  Field  Marshal  still  had  hopes  of  carry- 
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ing  out  his  plan,  not  of  relieving  Antwerp,  which  had  fallen  on 
October  9,  but  of  making  his  way  into  Belgium,  and  securing  its 
coast-line. 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  Sir  John  French’s  decision 
was  wisely  taken,  and  that  if  he  had  taken  any  other,  the  Germans 
would  have  succeeded  in  reaching  not  only  the  coast  of  Belgium, 
but  also  the  coast  of  France,  cutting  the  British  Army  off  from 
Boulogne,  and  forcing  it  to  retire  in  order  to  seek  a  new  line  of 
communication  with  its  sea  base.  The  Field  Marshal  knew  his 
troops,  and  trusted  them.  “No  more  arduous  task,”  he  writes,  “has 
ever  been  assigned  to  British  soldiers,  and  in  all  their  splendid 
history  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  answered  so  magrjfi- 
cently  to  the  desperate  call  which  of  necessity  was  made  on  them.”  ^ 
How  desperate  that  call  was  can  be  understood  when  we  know  that 
during  the  last  days  of  October  and  the  first  fortnight  of  November 
some  fifteen  German  Ck)rps  were  concentrated  against  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  British  Army  north  and  south  of  the  Lys  river. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  1st  Corps  Sir  John  French’s  plans  had 
been  considerably  dislocated  by  the  inability  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlin- 
son,  under  whose  directions  General  Capper  was  acting,  to  carry  out 
the  Field  Marshal’s  instructions  to  seize  the  small  town  of  Menin, 
an  important  tete  de  pont  on  the  Lys  river  just  where  it  reaches  the 
French  frontier.  With  the  limited  force  at  his  disposal,  weakened 
by  long  marching  and  severe  fighting,  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  judged  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  Sir  John  French  accepted  this 
decision  as  “probably  a  wise  one,”  but  none  the  less  have  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  letting  Menin  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands  proved  disas¬ 
trous,  for  the  place  has  been  used  all  along,  and  is  still  used  as  these 
words  are  being  written,  as  an  offensive  point  d’appui  for  the  numer¬ 
ous  attempts  made  by  the  Germans  to  capture  the  Ypres  position. 

As  soon  as  the  1st  Corps  arrived  at  Hazebrouck  (October  19) 
General  Haig  was  directed  to  advance  through  Ypres  to  Thorout 
with  the  object  of  capturing  Bruges,  and  securing  the  line  of  the 
Lys  river  up  to  Ghent.  But  it  was  too  late.  On  the  21st  General 
Haig  reached  the  line  Zonnebeke-Langemarck-Bixschoote,  and 
up  to  the  present  date  (December  18th)  he  has  never  been  able  to 
advance  east  of  it.  So  extended  was  his  front  until  the  9th  French 
Corps  arrived  on  the  24th,  and  so  strongly  was  he  attacked  that  he 
was  only  able  to  hold  on  'to  his  position  by  the  almost  superhuman 
efforts  of  his  officers  and  men,  who  fought  with  a  courage  and  tenacity 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  Army.  How  the  position  of  Ypres  was  over  and  over 
again  assailed  from  north,  south,  and  east,  how  the  picked  troops  of 
Germany  were  hurled  against  it,  how  the  Bavarians  had  their  try, 
and  then  the  Prussian  Guard,  how  all  attacks  failed  in  spite  of  the 


(1)  Sir  John  French’s  four  despatches  have  been  collected  by  Messrs.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall,  and  published  in  book  form  (price  Is.),  an  excellent  map  drawn 
by  Mr.  Perman  having  been  added  to  illustrate  the  text. 
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German  Emperor’s  orders  that  Ypres  must  be  taken  at  any  cost — 
the  whole  of  this  wonderful  story  is  told  by  the  Field  Marshal  in 
words  which  w'ill  live  as  Tong  as  the  British  Empire  endures. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Indian  Army  Corps  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
from  this  brief  review  of  the  three  weeks’  battle  of  Ypres-Armen- 
tieres.  The  Lahore  Division  was  the  first  to  reach  the  battle  line 
when  the  Ferozepore  Brigade  of  this  Division  was  sent  on  October 
22  to  support  the  Cavalry  Corps  under  General  Allenby,  which 
was  holding  the  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys  river  between 
the  3rd  Corps  under  General  Pulteney  and  the  7th  Division  under 
General  Capper,  the  remainder  of  the  Division  being  used  to  reinforce 
General  Smith-Dorrien,  whose  troops  were  being  hard  pressed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  Later  on  when  the  Meerut 
Division  arrived  along  with  the  Secunderabad  Cavalry  Brigade,  and 
the  Jodhpur  Lancers,  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Corps  was  concen¬ 
trated  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Willcocks,  and  was  able  for 
the  time  being  to  relieve  the  2nd  Corps,  which  had  become  weakened 
by  continuous  fighting  ever  since  October  11.  Sir  John  French 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  Indian  troops,  and  especially  applauds  the 
initiative  and  resource  which  they  displayed  in  action.  In  spite  of 
the  difference  in  climate  between  India  and  Europe  the  Indian  troops 
are  keeping  their  health,  and  have  fully  sustained  the  reputation 
which  they  have  earned  for  themselves  in  their  many  campaigns  under 
the  British  flag. 

The  failure  of  Sir  John  French’s  plan  is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  modem  strategist  who  seeks  to  outwit 
his  adversary  by  secrecy  and  surprise.  The  rapid  developments  of 
aviation,  wireless  telegraphy,  electric  communication,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  transport  have  made  concealment  of  movement  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  If  the  movement  of  the  British  Army  from  the  Aisne  to  the 
Lys  river  had  only  taken  as  many  hours  as  it  took  days  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  have  met  with  any  better  success.  In  neither  theatre  of 
war,  and  on  neither  side,  has  the  strategist  scored  a  success,  which 
has  not  been  neutralised  by  a  counter-success  on  the  part  of  his 
adversary.  We  must  look  to  tactics  for  decisions  which  strategy  can 
no  longer  obtain,  and  with  the  enormous  masses  of  men  now  brought 
into  the  field  this  means  long  battles  and  increased  bloodshed. 

The  defeat  of  the  Pmssian  Guard  at  Ypres  on  November  11th  was 
the  final  blow  given  to  the  mass  tactics  ol  tlie  German  infantry. 
Science  once  more  triumphed  over  force.  If  any  troops  in  the  world 
could  have  "done  what  the  German  Emperor  ordered  to  be  done  at 
Ypres  the  Prussian  Guard  would  surely  have  succeeded  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  task  given  them,  but  it  was  beyond  their  power;  15,000 
Prussians  were  annihilated  by  3,000  Englishmen,  not,  we  are  willing 
to  believe,  because  the  Prussians  are  less  brave  than  Englishmen, 
but  because  their  leading  was  faulty,  and  their  methods  wrong. 
Goose-step  valour  makes  a  brave  show  at  Imperial  manoeuvres,  but 
it  is  reduced  to  impotence  when  it  comes  up  against  the  magazine 
rifle  and  Maxim’s  machine  gun. 
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During  the  past  month  (November  18th  to  December  18th)  the 
position  in  the  western  theatre  of  war  has  remained  in  statu  quo. 
Daily  bulletins  have  been  issued  in  Paris  and  Berlin  with  monotonous 
regularity,  but  they  have  contained  nothing  more  than  the  formal 
record  of  a  continuous  series  of  trifling  tactical  incidents  which  the 
local  commanders  have  reported  to  their  respective  headquarters,  but 
which  have  had  no  influence  on  the  general  olv.'ation  throughout  the 
whole  theatre  of  war.  All  down  the  350-mile  battle  line,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzerland,  the  operations  are 
partaking  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  siege  warfare,  but  without 
any  indication  of  either  side  wishing  to  push  matters  to  a  decision. 
Both  Forces  have  been  digging  themselves  further  and  further  into 
the  ground  in  order  to  get  out  of  reach  of  artillery  fire.  One  local 
detachment  saps  up  towards  another  until  the  rival  trenches  are  only 
separated  by  a  few  yards,  and  then  an  informal  truce  is  arranged 
by  agreement,  which  continues  to  be  respected  till  superior  orders 
interfere  with  the  understanding.  Responsible  commanders  on  both 
sides  seem  disposed  for  the  present  to  leave  the  stalemate  as  it  is, 
not  quite  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  it,  and  turning  their  expectant 
eyes  to  the  east,  where  they  hope  for  decisions  which  will  relieve  the 
impasse  in  the  west. 

The  narrative  of  the  operations  now  going  on  in  the  eastern 
theatre  of  war  was  carried  last  month  up  to  November  18,  on 
which  date  Marshal  von  Hindenburg’s  plans  for  the  second  invasion 
of  Poland  had  begun  to  materialise.  Little  more  than  a  month 
ago  there  was  a  disposition  to  think  that  this  second  incursion 
into  Poland  was  nothing  more  than  the  desperate  attempt  of  a  beaten 
General  to  redeem  a  lost  situation,  and  by  means  of  a  forlorn  hope 
effort  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  Russian  Armies  till  the  frontiers  of 
Posen  and  Silesia  had  been  put  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  events 
of  the  past  month,  however,  go  to  show  that  the  present  invasion 
was  correctly  planned,  and  is  being  carried  out  on  methodical  lines 
with  due  appreciation  of  the  great  issues  which  are  at  stake. 

What  was  the  position  in  Poland  and  Galicia  at  the  beginning  of 
November?  The  Austro-German  Army,  which  had  advanced  with  so 
much  show  of  force  up  to  the  Vistula,  had  been  defeated,  broken  up, 
and  pushed  back  to  the  frontier,  pursued  by  the  Russians  with 
unwonted  energy.  The  retreat  was  by  no  means  a  rout,  and  before 
the  defeated  army  reached  the  frontier  it  had  managed  to  shake  off 
the  pursuit,  partly  by  destroying  all  railways,  roads,  and  bridges  on 
its  way  back,  and  partly  also  by  putting  up  strong  rear-guards  to 
cover  the  retirement.  The  Germans,  detaching  themselves  from  their 
Allies,  fell  back  in  two  main  groups,  one  making  its  way  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  to  Thom,  the  other  crossing  the  Warta  river 
at  Sieradz,  and  in  due  course  reaching  Kalisz.  The  Austrians,  who 
had  been  fighting  on  the  line  Ivangorod-Sandomier,  fell  back  slowly 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Vistula  to  Cracow,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  Austrian  Army  of  Galicia,  which  had  retreated  from  the 
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San  river  in  confomaity  with  the  general  withdrawal  of  the  whole 
allied  armies  from  Poland. 

The  Russian  cavalry  was  very  active  during  the  retreat,  patrols 
being  thrown  out  all  over  the  front  along  which  the  enemy  had  both 
advanced  and  retired.  On  November  3  Soldau  was  occupied  by  a 
Russian  Cavalry  Brigade,  which  broke  up  the  strategical  railway  in 
the  direction  of  Thom.  Two  days  later  another  Cavalry  Brigade 
reached  Nieszawa,  eighteen  miles  from  Thom,  while  a  third  Brigade 
crossed  the  Warta  river  at  Kolo,  and  cut  the  Thom — Oppeln  railway 
at  Pleschen.  Further  south  Galicia  was  being  steadily  cleared  of 
Austrian  troops,  some  of  whom  retreated  across  the  Carpathian 
passes,  while  others  made  good  their  direct  retreat  to  Cracow.  It 
looked  as  though  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  cleared  the  enemy 
out  of  both  Poland  and  Galicia,  and  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
restore  his  railway  communications  with  Warsaw,  and  then  prepare 
for  the  invasion  of  Silesia. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  was  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  Leaving  his  army  to  find  its  own  way  to  the 
frontier  the  Marshal  hurried  back  to  Thom,  summoned  General  von 
Mackensen  to  his  aid  from  Danzig,  and  forthwith  formulated  another 
plan  of  campaign,  by  means  of  which  he  intended  to  turn  the  tables 
on  his  antagonist,  and  carry  the  war  back  to  Poland.  The  German 
Commander  in  East  Prussia  was  first  of  all  reinforced,  and  ordered 
to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  in  the  entrenched  positions  which 
he  had  taken  up  guarding  the  eastern  approaches  to  the  Masurian 
lakes.  A  large  central  army  was  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Thom, 
partly  composed  of  troops  falling  back  from  Poland,  partly  of  new 
formations  brought  rapidly  up  to  the  rendezvous  with  the  aid  of  that 
admirable  railway  system  to  which  reference  was  made  in  last 
month’s  narrativeT  The  exact  strength  of  this  army  is  not  known, 
but  the  'Army  Messenger,  the  official  organ  of  the  Russian  War 
Office,  estimated  it  to  be  composed  of  twelve  corps,  which  would 
give  it  an  approximate  strength  of  500,000  men.  This  force  was 
intended  to  move  rapidly  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  by 
threatening  Warsaw  force  the  Russians  to  concentrate  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Warta,  by  this  means  taking  pressure  off  the  Silesian 
frontier.  After  placing  General  von  Mackensen  in  executive  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Thom  Army  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  went  down  to 
Kalisz,  and  there  with  equal  promptitude  he  collected  another  army, 
which  was  destined  to  operate  against  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian 
Army  opposing  von  Mackensen^  advance.  The  German  Commander 
holding  the  defensive  position  on  the  line  Czestochowa-Cracow, 
covering  the  approaches  into  Silesia,  meanwhile  received  similar 
orders  to  those  given  to  the  General  on  the  frontier  of  East  Pmssia. 
He  was  under  no  circumstances  to  attempt  an  offensive  movement, 
but  was  to  hold  on  to  his  entrenched  position  with  as  few  men  as 
might  be  found  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  Marshal,  who  had 
been  appointed  Generalissimo  of  both  Austrian  and  German  troops 
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in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  then  went  on  to  Cracow,  where  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff  he  organised  a 
new  offensive  movement  to  be  undertaken  by  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  with  the  object  of  reconquering  Galicia,  and  safeguarding 
Cracow  from  the  attack  with  which  it  was  being  threatened  by  the 
Russians  advancing  up  both  banks  of  the  upper  Vistula  nver. 

Marshal  von  Hindenburg’s  plan  of  campaign  covered  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  and  was  so  conceived  as  to  neutralise 
the  initial  strategical  advantage  which  the  Poland  salient  conferred 
on  Russia.  The  success  of  offensive  operations  on  the  big  scale 
required  by  modem  war  conditions  depends  primarily  on  railway 
communications,  and  these  are  as  perfect  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Pmssia  as  they  are  imperfect  in  Poland.  The  map  accompanying 
this  article  shows  this  at  a  glance.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
practically  parallel  strategical  railways  running  all  round  Poland 
with  branch  lines  leading  from  all  the  important  junctions  to  the 
frontier.  To  avoid  confusing  the  eye  with  too  much  detail  the  whole 
of  the  railway  system  is  not  drawn  on  the  map,  but  the  main  lines 
are  shown,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  easy  was  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg’s  task  compared  with  that  which  confronted  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas.  North  and  west  of  the  Vistula  there  is  not  a  single 
lateral  railway  line  in  Poland  connecting  the  main  trunk  lines  which 
lead  down  to  the  German  frontier.  Admirable  as  the  Russian  organ¬ 
isation  has  proved  to  be,  the  movements  of  the  Russian  Armies  have 
been  paralysed  throughout  the  war  by  the  inferiority  of  the  Russian 
railway  communications  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Germans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier.  Though  the  Grand  Duke  has  been 
manoeuvring  on  interior,  and  his  adversary  on  exterior,  lines,  there 
has  been  no  occasion  when  his  movements  have  not  been  forest.*iled 
by  the  German  Commander  owing  to  the  facilities  he  has  possessed 
for  the  rapid  concentration  of  troops  at  any  given  strategical  point. 
That  he  should  have  achieved  the  success  he  has  done  is  a  testimony 
to  his  own  strategical  skill,  and  also  to  the  resisting  powers  of  his 
troops  when  they  have  been  called  upon  to  fight  delaying  actions 
while  gaining  time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

General  von  Mackensen  opened  the  new  campaign  on  the  10th 
November,  deploying  his  army  on  a  fifty-mile  front  between  the 
Vistula  and  Warta  rivers,  and  making  use  of  both  rivers  for  bringing 
up  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition.  Pushing  the  Russian  advanced 
guards  back,  Mackensen  reached  the  line  Wlochawek-Kolo  on  the 
13th,  when  the  Russians,  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  fell  back  behind 
Kutno.  Mackensen  then  advanced  to  the  line  Plock-Leczyca- 
Uniejow,  where  a  three  days’  battle  took  place,  ending  with  the 
further  retirement  of  the  Russians  to  the  line  Zdunskawola-Lodz- 
Bzura  river  on  the  18th.  Then  began  a  series  of  violently  contested 
battles  which  have  been  raging  more  or  less  intermittently  up  to 
the  present  day,  Germans  and  Russians  alternately  taking  the 
offensive  without  any  positive  decisions  being  obtained  on  either 
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side.  On  the  20th,  two  German  corps,  including  some  battalions  of 
the  Prussian  Guard,  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  Russian  line 
at  Strykow,  and  reaching  Koljuschki,  an  important  railway  junction 
on  the  Warsaw-Czestochowa  line.  There  they  were  pulled  up  by 
Russian  reinforcements  arriving  from  the  East,  and  were  driven 
south  to  Rzgow  and  Tushin.  They  were  surrounded  on  three  fronts 
by  Russian  troops,  but  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  a  certain  Russian 
General  at  the  rendezvous  fixed,  they  succeeded  on  the  23rd,  but 
not  till  after  they  had  suffered  heavy  loss,  in  cutting  their  way 
through  to  the  north,  and  rejoining  the  main  German  army  at 
Strykow.  Finding  his  further  advance  eastwards  blocked.  General 
Mackensen  took  up  an  entrenched  position  extending  from  Schadek 
through  Zgierz  to  Ilayo,  on  the  Vistula.  The  Russian  right  wing, 
which  had  meanwhile  been  clinging  to  the  Vistula  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Gombin,  then  fell  back  to  the  lower  Bzura  river  in 
order  to  defend  the  approaches  to  Warsaw.  At  this  time  there  were 
twelve  German  corps  deployed  between  Schadek  and  the  Vistula. 

The  fighting  during  the  operations  had  been  very  severe,  and  the 
Germans  were  much  shaken  by  the  enormous  losses  which  they 
had  suffered,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  their  failure  to  reach  Warsaw. 
By  the  end  of  November,  Mackensen ’s  position  was  very  precarious, 
and  unofficial  news  from  Petrograd  led  many  to  think  that  his 
retreat  was  imminent.  On  the  1st  December,  however,  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg’s  flank  movement  against  the  Russian  left  wing  began 
to  take  effect,  large  bodies  of  Austro-German  troops  crossing  the 
Warta  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sieradz,  and  moving  towards  the 
line  Zdunskawola-Lask.  This  was  another  surprise  attack  for  the 
Russians,  and  the  Grand  Duke  had  to  meet  it  by  withdrawing  troops 
from  the  Silesian  frontier  till  reinforcements  could  be  hurried  up 
from  the  Bug  river.  The  movement  came  just  in  time  to  save 
Mackensen  from  retreating,  and  gave  that  General  a  fresh  lease  of 
life  in  Poland.  Finding  the  flank  attack  was  developing  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  decided  to  withdraw  his 
left  wing  from  its  position  west  of  Lodz  in  order  to  preserve  his 
communications  with  Warsaw.  Lodz  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians 
on  the  5th  December,  and  occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  6th. 
On  this  date  the  Russian  line  of  defence  extended  from  the  Warta 
river  to  the  Vistula  through  Novoradomsk-Petrokof-Iiowicz-Ilayo. 

About  this  time  another  movement  of  German  troops  was  made 
from  the  direction  of  Soldau  and  Mlawa  with  the  intention  of  reaching 
the  Narew  river,  and  getting  in  rear  of  Warsaw.  Where  this  army 
came  from  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  composed  of  troops 
brought  up  from  the  fortresses  of  Danzig  and  Konigsberg,  reinforced 
with  other  troops  detached  from  the  German  army  operating  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  East  Prussia.  On  the  6th  December,  this  force 
reached  the  line  Zjechanow-Przasnysz,  but  it  never  got  nearer  than 
this  to  the  Narew  river,  for  it  was  attacked  on  the  following  day  by 
the  Russian  army,  which  had  been  watching  this  part  of  the  frontier, 
and  was  driven  back  into  East  Prussia. 
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Meanwhile,  during  the  second  week  in  December,  General  Mac- 
kensen,  with  his  eye  always  on  Warsaw,  began  to  concentrate  effort 
against  the  Russian  positions  west  of  the  lower  Bzura  river,  a 
specially  vigorous  offensive  being  directed  against  Sochaczew  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  passage  over  the  river  at  that  point.  So  far 
as  is  known  up  to  the  date  (December  18th)  of  sending  this  article 
to  the  Press,  the  German  attack  in  this  direction  has  met  with  no 
appreciable  success.  The  Russians  gave  up  some  ground  west  of 
the  Bzura,  but  still  hold  all  the  passages  over  that  river  from  Lowicz 
to  Ilayo.  A  “  victory  ”  was  claimed  in  a  bulletin  issued  on  December 
17th  by  German  Main  Headquarters,  but  the  claim  has  been  officially 
repudiated  in  a  communique  of  the  Russian  General  Staff. 

While  events  were  progressing  as  described  in  Poland,  the  Russian 
army  of  Galicia,  under  General  Ivanhoff,  after  detaching  a  force  to 
invest  the  fortress  of  Przemysl,  was  steadily  pushing  its  way  through 
Western  Galicia,  and  securing  possession  of  the  passes  into  Hungary' 
over  the  Carpathian  mountains.  On  his  way  west.  General  Ivanhoff 
met  with  continuous  oppositjon  from  the  Austrians,  who  disputed 
the  passages  over  each  of  the  tributary  rivers,  the  Wistoka,  the 
Dunajee,  and  the  Raba,  which,  rising  in  the  Carpathians,  flow  north 
across  the  province  of  Galicia  into  the  Vistula.  General  Ivanhoff 
succeeded,  however,  in  driving  the  Austrians  before  his  advance, 
and  during  his  three  weeks’  progress  through  the  province,  he  cap¬ 
tured  as  many  as  50,000  prisoners  of  war.  The  Russian  advanced 
guard  reached  Wieliczka,  some  five  miles  south  of  Cracow,  on  the 
1st  December,  while  the  main  Russian  army  was  deployed  on  both 
banks  of  the  Vistula  along  the  line  Proszowice-Niepolowice-Bochnia. 
The  investment  of  Cracow  seemed  imminent. 

The  situation,  however,  again  became  modified,  owing  to  a  new 
offensive  movement  of  the  Austrians — another  of  von  Hindenburg’s 
surprises — who  crossed  the  Carpathians  in  considerable  force  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week  in  December,  capturing  Neu  Sandec 
on  the  12th,  and  concentrating  on  a  line  east  and  west  of  the  Dunajee 
valley,  thus  compelling  the  Russians  to  fall  back  from  Cracow  to 
oppose  this  new^  attempt  to  re-conquer  Galicia.  As  these  words  are 
being  written,  there  are  said  to  be  nearly  200,000  Austrian  troops  north 
of  the  Carpathians,  but  the  latest  official  information  from  Russian 
Headquarters  goes  to  show  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  met  this  con¬ 
centration  with  a  counter  concentration  of  Russian  troops,  who  have 
brought  the  Austrian  advance  to  a  standstill,  and  prevented  the 
enemy  from  getting  possession  of  the  very  important  strategical 
railway  which  connects  Cracow  with  Przemysl. 

The  above  are  the  salient  facts  of  the  intricate  operations  wffiich 
have  been  going  on  in  the  Eastern  theatre  of  war  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  stalemate  in  the  West.  The  conduct  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Russian  side  has  been  marked  by  a  combination  of 
caution  and  resource,  which  has  repeatedly  saved  the  situation  when 
it  seemed  to  be  well-nigh  lost.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  acted 
throughout  the  operations  of  the  past  month  with  a  cool  and  calcu- 
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lating  judgment,  which  has  never  allowed  his  adversary  to  profit 
by  the  initial  advantage,  which  he  possessed,  of  being  able  to  act 
on  the  offensive.  We  have  been  witnessing  a  duel  between  tjvo 
strategists,  one  of  whom  has  been  always  attacking,  and  the  other 
always  defending,  meeting  thrust  with  counter  thrust,  refusing  to 
take  risks,  and  never  accepting  battle  at  strategical  disadvantage. 
Never  once  has  the  Russian  Generalissimo  placed  his  men  in  a  false 
position,  or  made  demands  on  their  services,  to  which  they  were 
unable  to  respond.  Surprised  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  General 
von  Mackensen  into  Poland,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  fall  back  till 
reinforcements  could  arrive  in  sufficient  numbers  to  assure  success. 
Surprised  a  second  time  by  von  Hindenburg’s  movement  from  Kalisz, 
he  withdrew  his  left  wing  to  save  his  communications.  Keeping  an 
eye  on  both  his  flanks  he  has  been  ever  ready  with  a  counter-stroke 
before  there  was  time  for  his  opponent  to  deliver  his  intended  blow. 
On  his  side,  the  German  commander  has  played  his  cards  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  but  there  is  this  difference  between  him  and  his 
adversary,  that  while  he  has  played  out  the  whole  of  his  hand,  the 
Grand  Duke  has  still  many  of  his  best  cards  left  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the  Serbian  army  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  past  month. 
That  defeat  amounts  to  a  debacle  more  disastrous  than  any  of  those 
other  Austrian  debacles  which  have  gone  before.  There  is  not  a 
single  Austrian  soldier  left  in  Servia  who  is  not  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  Vienna  Press  admits  a  loss  of  100,000  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  blow  which  has  been  dealt  to  the  prestige  of 
Austria  by  her  despised  little  neighbour  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Not  content  with  ex¬ 
pelling  the  enemy  from  their  country,  the  Serbians  are  carrying  the 
war  into  Austrian  territory.  In  conjunction  with  the  Montenegrins, 
they  have  crossed  the  frontier,  occupied  Visegrad,  and  are  threatening 
Sarajevo.  The  occupation  of  that  town  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
Slav  uprising  throughout  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and  this  would 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  If  the 
Austrian  Government  attempts  to  save  the  situation  by  sending 
troops  to  Bosnia,  these  troops  can  only  be  found  by  detaching  them 
from  Galicia,  and  once  more  uncovering  Hungary  for  a  Russian 
invasion.  The  Serbians  have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and 
won  the  admiration  of  their  allies. 
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The  Strange  Case  of  Ralph  Holderness. 

I  NEVER  knew  a  man  who  more  decisively  changed  in  middle  life 
than  Ralph  Holderness.  An  enterprising,  vigorous  creature  with 
many  interests,  literary  and  artistic,  and  a  very  clearly -marked  and 
amiable  personality,  popular,  talkative,  and  occasionally  witty,  was 
suddenly  transformed,  about  the  age  of  forty-two,  into  a  moody, 
solitary  figure  who  used  to  sit  in  the  library  of  his  club,  hour  after 
hour,  hardly  speaking  to  a  soul,  looking  straight  before  him  with 
vacant  eyes,  until  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  his  home  about 
seven  o’clock.  It  was  not  the  mere  passing  of  the  years  with  him. 
Other  men  change  when  they  begin  to  descend  the  hills  instead  of 
climbing  them — lose  their  energy,  circumscribe  their  efforts,  become 
grave  and  vague  and  dreamy.  But  it  is  a  gradual  process,  as  a  rule, 
beginning  about  fifty  or  fifty-five,  accentuated  somewhat  when  a 
man  is  sixty,  and  often  succeeded  by  a  m  .How  old  age  of  no  little 
heartiness  when  something,  apparently,  is  recaptured  from  the  wreck 
of  time  to  grace  a  man’s  preparations  for  his  demise.  Ralph’s  change 
was  not  gradual,  but  sudden,  and  it  occurred,  as  I  have  said,  as 
early  as  forty-two.  At  such  a  period  of  their  career  most  men  are 
quite  at  their  best,  enjoying  life  thoroughly  with  much  greater  zest 
and  success  than  the  younger  people,  just  because  they  have  had 
their  experiences  and  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  Ralph  was 
vigorously  alive  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then  the  stroke  fell,  and  for 
all  the  use  he  was  in  the  world  afterwards  he  might  just  as  well 
have  been  an  ineffectual,  impotent  phantom. 

I  had  known  him -for  a  good  many  years,  and  I,  loo,  like  others, 
wondered  at  this  mysterious  change.  Because  I  was  supposed  to 
have  a  fairly  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  often  asked 
for  an  explanation.  “  What  has  happened  to  Ralph  Holderness  ?  ” 
was  a  common  question,  in  answer  to  which  I  had  no  resource  but 
to  shake  n\y  head.  The  problem  was  as  insoluble  to  me  as  to  others. 
Then  gradually  public  interest  in  this  strange  case  faded  away,  and 
his  fellows  took  no  further  interest  in  this  solitary  ghost  who  came 
through  the  portals  of  the  club  always  at  the  same  time,  sat  for  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  library,  and  departed  homeward  exactly  when 
seven  o’clock  struck.  The  one  thing  that  was  known  about  him 
was  that  he  had  lost  his  wife  some  years  ago,  and  that  since  then, 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  his  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  he  had 
married  again — a  very  charming  woman,  so  it  was  averred.  I  who 
knew  her  slightly  recognised  her  charm,  but  also  became  aware  that 
she  did  not  understand  her  husband  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  very  lively  existence  for  her,  to  see  before 
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her  perpetually  a  man  who  hardly  opened  his  lips,  and  who,  though 
uniformly  kind  and  considerate  to  her,  was  apt  to  stare  past  her  to 
some  nothingness  beyond,  as  though  no  animate  form  was  in  front 
of  him.  Poor  Mrs.  Holdemess — that  was  the  sentence  that  rose 
automatically  to  one’s  lips.  Fortunately,  she  had  interests  of  her 
own  which  kept  her  occupied.  She  was  said  to  be  an  ardent 
spiritualist  with  a  large  acquaintance  among  clairvoyants  and 
mediums.  Perhaps  she,  too,  as  well  as  her  husband,  lived  in 
another  world,  far  removed  from  our  sublunary  concerns. 

Two  incidents  fix  themselves  in  my  memory.  Kalph  was  suffering 
from  some  ailment  or  other — it  was  probably  influenza,  to  which 
he  was  peculiarly  prone — and  a  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  on  my 
recommendation.  The  doctor,  a  well-known  figure  in  the  social 
world,  met  me  a  few  days  after  his  visit  and  broke  out  abruptly. 

“You  know  Holdemess,  don’t  you?”  he  asked. 

I  answered  that  I  used  to  know  him  better  than  I  did  at  the 
present  moment,  and  added  that  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that  he 
sought  professional  advice. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  think  doctors  can  do  him  much  good. 
He  seems  to  be  a  monomaniac  about  sleep.” 

“  A  monomaniac  about  sleep  ?  ”  I  cried.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“He  believes  that  we  only  really  live  when  we  sleep,  and  that  it 
is  our  waking  life  which  is  a  dream.  You  know  the  kind  of  thing 
— an  idee  fixe  of  morbid  poets.  He  was  delighted  when  I  pre¬ 
scribed  a  sleeping  draught,  and  declared  that  death  must  be  the 
most  welcome  of  visitants,  because  it  introduces  us  to  the  longest 
of  sleeps.  ‘  How  I  shall  live  when  I  am  dead,’  he  used  to  say.  An 
odd  sort  of  chap — not  quite  mad  but  very  nearly.” 

“Poor  Holdemess,”  I  sighed. 

“I  don’t  think  he  needs  pity,”  said  the  doctor.  “To  my  mind  he 
is  happy — happier,  perhaps,  than  you  or  me.  He  has  a  hobby 
which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  use  of  an  opiate,  and  he  is  not  afraid 
of  death.  But  he  is  uncanny  somehow.” 

The  other  incident  produced  a  vaguely  unpleasant  impression  upon 
me.  I  had  come  into  the  club  smoking-room  one  afternoon  and 
found  Holdemess  alone  and  fast  asleep  in  his  chair.  At  first  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  asleep,  for  his  eyes  were  wide 
open.  It  is  a  very  startling  and  curious  experience  to  see  anyone 
asleep  with  the  eyes  open.  I  had  only  come  across  it  once  before, 
and  then  only  at  second-hand.  The  mother  of  a  young  girl,  whom 
I  admired  for  her  strange  and  unusual  beauty,  told  me  that  she 
habitually  went  to  sleep  with  her  eyes  open,  and  that  in  the  East 
this  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  she  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
Goddess  Kalf — supposed  wife  of  Sfva,  an  imperious  person  who  was 
very  jealous  of  girlish  beauty  and  bore  no  rivals  near  her  own 
throne  of  loveliness.  The  usual  result  is,  I  believe,  blindness, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  all  repose  for  the  optic  nerve,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  such  a  fate  can  be  confirmed  scientifically. 
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Holderness,  at  all  events,  was  fast  asleep  in  his  chair.  He  did  not 
answer  when  I  called  him  by  name,  and  his  breathing  was  a  little 
stertorous.  Presently  as  I  sat  somewhat  uneasily  at  his  side  his 
lips  began  to  move,  and  he  uttered  one  or  two  articulate  words.  1 
caught  certain  phrases:  “not  since  last  w'e  met,”  and  “why  have 
you  left  me  so  long  alone?  ”  and  then  came  a  clear  sentence,  “What¬ 
ever  you  like.  Shall  Marie  marry  him  or  not?  It  is  for  you  to  say.” 
!Marie  I  knew  to  be  Holderness ’s  daughter  who  had  recently  been 
engaged ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  listening,  most  unwillingly,  to  some 
private  conversation.  The  discomfort  of  the  situation  made  me  get 
up  abruptly  from  my  chair,  and  Holderness  awoke.  As  he  gazed 
with  dull  eyes  round  the  room  and  realised  where  he  was,  he  breathed 
a  deep,  painful  sigh,  and  when  he  saw  me  he  said  peevishly,  “Why 
do  you  all  conspire  to  wake  me?  It  is  a  regular  plot  against  my 
peace.”  I  tried  to  laugh  and  utter  a  few  soothing  words,  but  his 
face  was  so  strained  and  drawn,  and  so  full  of  sorrow,  that  I  thought 
it  better  to  hold  my  peace.  Presently  Holderness  rose  and  shambled 
out  of  the  room. 

My  surprise,  therefore,  was  all  the  greater  when,  after  Holder¬ 
ness ’s  somewhat  sudden  demise — he  died,  I  was  told  of  his  three 
hundredth  attack  of  influenza — I  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  me 
a  bulky  notebook,  covered  on  each  page  and  from  cover  to  cover 
with  his  angular  and  difficult  handwriting.  It  began  in  odd  fashion 
with  these  abrupt  sentences: — 

Anyone  may  read  my  diary  who  likes.  Few  will  understand 
it :  still  fewer  will  profit  by  it.  Mine  is,  I  expect,  an  individual 
case,  so,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  let  it  be  classified  and 
docketed  and  arranged  by  some  ignorant  secretary  of  a  hum¬ 
bugging  society.  One  thing  I  want  to  add.  Mine  has  been  a 
happy  life  throughout,  happy  in  its  early  years,  happiest  for  the 
last  six  years.  I  believe  in  God  and  a  future  world.  I  have 
learnt  to  prefer  dreaming  to  what  is  called  living,  and  therefore 
I  welcome  Death  as  the  agent  of  a  splendid  release. — R.H. 

I  opened  the  diary  with  interest.  I  found  it  full  of  repetitions  and 
encumbered  with  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  verbiage.  It  was  not 
easy  to  keep  the  thread  of  such  story  as  it  contained  free  from 
irrelevant  data.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  its  spasmodic 
(piality,  not  only  because  this  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  but 
because  the  episodes  or  revelations  obviously  came  to  him  in 
haphazard  fashion. 

February,  1898. — My  poor  wife  died.  She  left  life  very 
reluctantly,  I  think,  as  though  there  was  a  great  d<^al  yet  for 
her  to  do  and  many  personal  responsibilities  which  she  could 
not  transfer  to  others.  Peace,  to  her  ashes !  She  made  me 
happy.  I  wonder  if  I  made  her  happy?  How  is  one  ever  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart?  Besides,  we  men  are 
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all  selfish  in  grain  and  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  place  oi  the 
delicate  women  at  our  side.  They  know  more  about  us  than 
we  know  about  them,  and  in  the  best  women  this  superior  know¬ 
ledge  makes  them  apt  to  forgive.  I  wonder  if  they  really 
forgive  or  only  understand?  The  best  of  them  are  mothers. 
“Can  a  mother’s  tender  care - ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Holderness’s  first  marriage  was  usually  quoted 
as  ideal. 

February,  1904. — Marie  and  Walter  are,  1  am  sure,  good 
children,  but  I  am  not  helping  to  make  them  so.  They  do  not 
obey  me  without  a  scene,  and  I  have  a  constitutional  horror  of 
scenes.  To  possess  authority  is  a  fine  thing,  but  to  have 
continually  to  exercise  it  is  the  mai'k  of  feebleness. 

“  O,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant’s  strength,  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.” 

Isabella  is  right  and  thereby  I  am  condemned.  I  cannot  manage 
the  children.  They  do  not  instinctively  and  naturally  do  what 
I  ask  them — perhaps  it  is  absurd  of  me,  believer  as  I  am  in 
original  sin,  to  imagine  for  one  instant  that  they  would.  Then 
I  lose  my  temper,  and  whatever  obedience  I  gain  is  extorted 
by  force.  I  am  frittering  away  by  constant  storms  the  natural 
love  which  should  unite  children  with  parents. 

Holderness  returns  to  this  point  again  and  again  in  the  course  of 
his  diary.  He  asks  himself  what  precisely  are  the  duties  which 
children  owe  to  their  parents,  and  he  confesses  that  he  cannot 
formulate  them  with  any  exactness.  Parents  obviously  have  duties 
to  their  children,  arising  from  the  essential  ground  that  they  brought 
them  into  existence.  But  what  about  their  corresponding  obliga¬ 
tions?  Might  not  the  children  justly  say  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  matter,  and  that  parents  gave  them  existence  to  please 
themselves  and  for  the  sake  of  their  own  personal  gratification  ?  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  only  out  of  gratitude  for  parental  care 
and  self-sacrifice  can  children  feel  that  they  owe  a  debt  to  the 
authors  of  their  being.  I  omit  all  his  reflexions  on  these  matters 
except  so  far  as  they  bear  on  his  subsequent  conduct.  Holderness 
was  a  great  casuist,  and  was  fond  of  tying  himself  up  into  mental 
knots  over  the  most  elementary  problems. 

April,  1905. — I  have  asked  Marion  Tyndal  to  be  my  wife,  and 
she,  after  some  hesitation,  has  consented.  Let  me  try  to  analyse 
exactly  why  I  have  acted  thus.  Marion  is  a  woman  of  con¬ 
siderable  charm — I  suppose  that  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
I  am  very  sensible  of  her  charm,  and  it  is  just  because  of  this 
that  I  am  quite  incapable  of  estimating  precisely  what  influence 
it  exerted  on  my  choice.  Charm  is  a  very  potent  but  also  very 
impalpable  thing.  Anyhow,  I  don’t  think  I  was  guided  by 
amorous  reasons.  ...  I  certainly  desire  to  have  someone  who 
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will  look  after  my  children.  That  is  a  very  strong  incentive, 
and  also  a  very  reasonable  one.  Then,  too,  I  have  a  terror  of 
solitude.  I  shrink  in  every  fibre  of  my  nature  from  the  idea  of 
growing  old  alone.  Perhaps,  too,  I  am  aware  that  I  can  give 
her  a  good  home :  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying — without 
fatuous  conceit — ^that  she  has  a  certain  esteem  and  liking — 
perhaps  even  affection — for  me.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  I 
feel  it  necessary  somehow  to  justify  my  action.  Why?  Most 
people  would  say  that  a  second  marriage  was  in  my  circum¬ 
stances  a  very  proper  and  wise  step  to  take.  And  yet  I  want 
to  apologise  and  explain.  To  whom,  in  God’s  name?  To  my 
dead  wife,  to  Lilian?  But  that  is  absurd.  She  would,  I  think, 
have  been  the  first  to  approve.  If  she  had  ever  been  jealous, 
she  has  now  gone  into  a  land  where  such  feeble  things  as 
jealousy  are  unknown.  .  .  .  And  my  children  already  know  and 
love  Marion. 

June  5,  1906. — I  suppose  the  only  way  to  be  happy  is  to  have 
a  hobby.  I  wish  I  had  one — is  it  too  late  to  develop  it,  I 
wonder?  Gardening,  golf,  bridge,  ^ven  stamp-collecting,  make 
people  tranquil  and  contented :  whereas  the  man  without  a 
hobby  is  listless,  discontented,  aimless.  I  find  that  Marion 
has  a  secret  hobby  of  her  own,  which  I  irreverently  call  “  spook¬ 
hunting,”  but  which  she  honours  by  the  name  of  spiritualism, 
psychical  study,  the  cult  of  the  other  side,  and  all  sorts  of  fine 
appellations.  She  wants  me  to  go  with  her  to  a  spiritualistic 
seance,  and  1  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse.  But  I  fear 
that  I  shall  be  a  sad  spoil-sport ;  for  I  cannot  go  with  that  simple 
faith  which  such  things  require,  and  the  presence  of  an  agnostic 
often — so  I  am  told — makes  phenomena  impossible.  Well,  1 
must  try  to  leave  my  reason  behind  and  become  as  a  little 
child  I  Any  way,  I  want  to  give  Marion  pleasure. 

June  15. — I  have  been  to  the  seance  and  I  regret  to  say  the 
result  is  exactly  what  I  expected.  Nothing  happened  except 
the  most  idiotic  humbug,  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  record. 
Poor  Marion  was  almost  in  tears !  So  I  have  promised  to  try 
once  more.  There  is  a  new  medium  coming  to  the  next  seance 
who  is  said  to  possess  exceptional  powers.  We  shall  see.  I 
may  be  on  the  way  to  secure  a  hobby  for  myself — but  I  doubt  it ! 

June  24. — An  odd  thing  happened — so  odd  that  I  don’t  know 
how  to  account  for  it.  My  hand  trembles  as  I  write,  and  I  feel 
under  the  dominion  of  a  strange  idea.  Let  me  put  the  facts 
down  as  simply  as  I  can,  and  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  draw  any  moral.  The  medium — an  uncanny, 
weak-looking,  anaemic  creature  with  watery  eyes — after  some 
ordinary  business  went  off  into  the  customary  trance.  Then 
suddenly  she  said  quite  distinctly,  ‘‘A  woman  who  gives  her 
name  as  Lilian  wants  to  speak  to  someone  who  knew  her  very 
well  and  to  whom  she  was  dear.”  My  heart  seemed  to  stop 
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beating,  and  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  Then  the  mediuna  began 
again.  “  Lilian  asks  very,  very  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words.  Is  there  no  one  here  who  knows  her?”  There 
was  an  awkward  pause,  and  then  with  a  sort  of  desperation  I 
came  forward.  “I  used  to  know  her,”  I  said.  Looking  back  I 
cannot  help  wondering  why  I  never  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  Lilian  was  my  Lilian.  I  put  my  hands  into 
those  of  the  medium  with  absolute  self-surrender,  never  hesi¬ 
tating  for  a  single  moment,  never  doubting  that  my  first  wife 
was  at  the  other  side  of  the  gateless  barrier.  And  I  heard  her 
speak — yes;  I  heard  her  speak — only  a  few  faint  words.  “Is  it 
you,  husband?  Yes;  it  is  I,  Lilian.  Only  I  cannot  say  much, 
it  is  so  difficult  and  I  am  too  weak,  or  else  I  am  not  worthy. 
Oh,  I  have  so  much  to  say;  but  not  now,  not  now!  I  will  try 
to  come  again,  of  course ;  I  will  come  again.  There  is  so  much 
to  say.  .  .  .”  and  the  voice,  faint,  fluttering,  scarcely  audible, 
trailed  away  to  nothingness. 

I  cannot  say  what  happened  afterwards.  I  was  too  be¬ 
wildered,  too  stunned.  Everything  seemed  to  be  altered,  trans¬ 
formed,  knocked  out  of  its  proper  shape,  metamorphosed  into 
something  monstrous  and  strange.  I  cannot  understand,  I 
cannot  see  clearly.  One  thing  remains,  I  must  speak  to  Lilian 
again.  I  must  hear  her  voice.  But  how?  Oh,  who  will  teach 
me  the  mystic’s  way? 

August. — I  have  given  up  my  summer  holiday  and  Marion  has 
gone  for  a  few  weeks  to  her  relations.  The  children  also  have 
gone  with  her.  It  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  be 
alone,  to  grapple  with  new  thoughts  and  the  strange  benumbing 
delirium  which  has  invaded  my  mind.  I  cannot  express  myself 
lucidly,  but  I  feel  under  the  dominion  of  a  fixed  idea,  which 
drives  out  everything  else,  and  which  seems  to  act  like  a 
narcotic,  drowning  out  my  normal  consciousness.  I  sometimes 
think  that  I  am  mad;  but  no,  my  thoughts  are  quite  clear  on 
other  subjects,  and  if  only  I  could  get  to  the  root  of  the  present 
mystery  I  could  marshal  my  thoughts  about  it  with  equal  clear¬ 
ness.  I  have  lost  my  bearings — perhaps  that  is  the  phrase 
which  best  explains  my  condition — and  am  afloat  without  a 
compass  on  a  mysterious  sea. 

What  an  ironist  is  Fate  1  I  asked  for  a  hobby  and  I  have 
been  given  an  enigma.  I  go  to  a  seance  to  please  Marion  and 
I  hear  the  voice  of  Lilian.  And  now  I  am  staying  all  alone  in 
London  because  I  am  ashamed — ashamed  of  my  incalculable 
lapse  from  reason,  ashamed  of  my  yearning  interest  in 
spiritualism,  ashamed  to  be  with  Marion  (towards  whom  I 
seem  to  be  a  traitor),  ashamed  to  be  listening,  listening,  listening 
for  a  voice  that  is  still.  .  .  . 

August. — I  have  come  to  a  sudden  resolution.  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  all  about  the  medium  and  have  been  to  see  her.  I 
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think  that  I  have  some  of  the  qualifications  of  a  medium  myself. 
This  woman,  poor  thing,  does  not  know  anything  at  all ;  she  is 
only  the  soulless  intermediary  between  this  and  the  other  world. 
But  she  will  tell  me  how  to  induce  a  trance,  and  if  I  can  only 
hypnotise  myself,  so  to  speak,  into  a  trance,  I,  too,  may  win 
strange  powers.  ...  I  have  read  these  sentences  again  and  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  I  have  written  them.  I,  Kalph  Holder- 
ness,  to  talk  the  jargon  of  spiritualists !  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am 
mad ! 

August. — Auto-suggestion — that  is  the  word.  I  have  to 
minister  to  myself  certain  potent  thoughts,  and  then  my  brain, 
or  my  nervous  system,  or  whatever  it  is,  will  reproduce  them 
in  the  mesmeric  trance.  .  .  . 

September. — Last  night  I  all  but  succeeded.  And  she  seemed 
to  come  near  me,  a  white  shimmering  ghost,  and  whispered 
something.  What  was  it  she  whispei'cd?  But  the  vision  faded. 
I  am  not  strong  enough  yet,  or  not  weak  enough,  to  sustain 
these  superinduced  moods.  What  was  it  she  whispered? 
Perhaps  a  line  from  Alfred  de  Musset; — 

“Rappelle-toi,  quand  I’aurore  craintive — ” 

September. — My  wife  and  my  children  have  come  back.  God 
foi’give  me,  I  am  almost  sorry.  No,  no :  I  cannot  have  drifted 
so  far  from  the  safe  anchorage !  But,  of  course,  my  relations 
with  Marion  are  very  difficult  for  me  just  now.  I  cannot  talk 
to  her  about  my  experiments,  nor  discuss  with  her  the  visions 
of  the  night.  And  she  is  so  good  and  kind  to  me,  and  so 
solicitous  of  my  welfare. 

There  follows  a  gap  of  several  months  in  Holderness’s  diary, 
broken  only  by  a  single  entry  which  is  undated.  It  is  evident  that 
he  grew  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  training  in  spiritualism,  and 
that  for  him  the  mystic’s  way  was  the  only  path  to  follow.  But 
just  because  he  was  possessed  with  a  single  idea,  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  record  his  experiences.  Their  recital  would,  so  it  would 
strike  him,  be  tiresome  and  monotonous.  The  single  entry  runs 
thus ; — 

{No  date.) — Marion  is  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  and  I 
owe  her  more  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  repay.  If  only  I  could 
explain  to  her  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed !  But  sup¬ 
posing  I  did  tell  her  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  could  only  give 
the  superficial  aspect.  Besides,  though  she  is  interested  in 
spiritualism,  it  is  only  as  an  amateur,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  she  could  realise  what  my  experiences  mean  to 
me.  What  do  they  mean  to  me?  Keally,  I  hardly  know.  I 
am  conscious  of  a  double  life,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
it  is  the  same  “I”  who  undergoes  the  two  sets  of  phenomena. 
By  day  I  am  the  ordinary  creature,  who  is  hungry  and  eats, 
who  is  tired  and  sits  down,  who  wants  exercise  and  walks,  who 
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likes  companionship  and  therefore  talks  to  Marion.  By  night  I 
am  a  different  creature.  I  am  gradually  becoming  a  member 
of  another  world,  where  none  of  my  ordinary  senses  have  any 
value.  I  do  not  see,  or  feel,  or  hear,  or  smell.  But  I  live 
intensely,  I  am  full  of  an  inner  light  which  I  can  only  compare 
(in  the  mental  world)  to  a  very  clear  and  rapid  intuition,  an 
unfailing  insight  into  the  heart  of  things.  And  then  when  I 
limit  the  range  of  my  instinctive  perceptions  to  one  dominant 
idea — think  hard  about  one  thing  only,  which  is,  of  course, 
Lilian — there  comes  into  the  midst  of  a  dim  grey  world  of 
nothingness  a  vivid  point  of  flame.  Sometimes  it  is  like  an 
electric  flash,  here  one  moment  and  gone  the  next;  sometimes 
it  quivers  and  steadies  down  into  the  semblance  of  a  figure. 
What  I  have  to  do  is  to  concentrate  myself  with  all  my  might 
so  that  this  figure,  when  it  is  realised,  shall  not  disappear,  but 
grow  tender  and  human.  And  perhaps  then  it  will  speak  to  me. 
Gradually  my  force  of  will  seems  to  grow  stronger,  and  that  is 
my  great  and  abiding  comfort.  But  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  dream  of  life  is  becoming  for  me  the  sole  reality. 
External,  everyday  life,  life  with  Marion  and  the  children  is 
growing  unreal,  almost  fantastic,  and,  of  course,  Marion  per¬ 
ceives  something  of  this  and  thinks  that  I  am  ill.  Ill?  Yes; 
because  my  heart  is  elsewhere. 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams  and  then 
By  night  I  shall  be  well  again, 

For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 

The  next  entry  in  the  diary  is  almost  two  years  later.  Marie, 
Holderness’s  girl,  is  now  sixteen;  the  boy  is  two  years  younger. 

June,  1908. — I  have  not  written  in  my  diary  for  a  long  time. 
As  I  look  back  upon  the  path  I  have  traversed  I  wonder  whether 
it  can  be  I,  Ralph  Holdemess,  who  am  the  writer,  or  some 
strangely  metamorphosed  being,  who  once  bore  that  name.  .  .  . 

Most  nights  she  is  with  me  now.  She  comes  when  I  call. 
.\nd  she  speaks  to  me,  though  sometimes  she  can  stay  only  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  do  not  understand  these  limitations.  There  is 
much  in  the  other  world  that  is  hidden  from  my  eyes.  At  all 
events,  she  speaks. 

November,  1908. — I  am  supremely  happy.  If  ever  in  the 
course  of  my  life  I  have  been  emboldened  to  call  myself  a 
fortunate  man,  it  surely  must  be  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  For  the  life  that  I  lead  during  the  sleeping  half  of  the 
day  is  full  to  me  of  exquisite  moments  and  experiences  which  I 
have  not  the  heart — which  I  dare  not — put  down  on  paper. 
Like  all  fleeting  minutes  which  we  prize,  this  happiness  is 
purchased  with  a  fearful  joy,  an  ever-anxious  dread  that  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  to  break  the  line  of  communication.  Lilian 
comes  nightly  and  speaks  to  me — that  is  the  supreme  boon. 
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But  even  now  she  is  hampered,  or  I  am  hampered,  by  strange 
intermissions  of  the  current.  She  cannot  stay — I  know  not 
why.  She  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  I  cannot 
understand  the  reason.  There  is  always  a  compelling  force  over 
her,  to  which  she  has  to  submit.  The  other  world  has  its  laws 
which  may  not  be  transgressed.  And  how  long  will  this  state 
of  affairs  last?  I  am  constantly  fearing  that  it  may  stop; 
suddenly,  harshly,  inexplicably.  And  then?  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  I  am  happy.  For  we  talk  about  many  things, 
Lilian  and  I.  We  talk  about  our  children — I  must  be  careful 
not  to  neglect  their  interests,  for  the  mother’s  heart  is  full  of 
love  for  them.  What  is  Walter  likely  to  turn  to?  Is  it  not  time 
that  Marie’s  future  was  provided  for  by  some  suitable  engage¬ 
ment?  Such  eager,  confident,  intimate  prattle  as  fathers  and 
mothers  exchange  when  they  are  happy  in  each  other’s  sym¬ 
pathy  and  love !  But  we  never  speak  of  Marion.  Oddly 
enough,  Lilian  seems  quite  unaware  of  her  existence;  and  I, 
too,  seem  to  forget.  It  is  strange. 

She  suddenly  asked  me  whether  my  hair  had  grown  grey. 
That  is  the  sole  reference  she  has  made  to  the  passing  of  time. 
Time  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have  stood  still  for  her  since 
she  crossed  the  border.  When  in  my  dream  I  seemed  to  pass 
her  hand  over  my  hair,  she  whispered — I  thought  with  a  certain 
dread — “Has  it  changed?  Has  it  changed?  No,  no,”  as  though 
she  was  almost  fearful  of  not  recognising  me  in  the  dim  here¬ 
after.  And  there  was  the  trace  of  tears  on  my  hand  when  I 
withdrew  it  from  her  grasp.  Oh,  Lilian,  Lilian;  is  it  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost? 

December  26. — Yesterday  was  Christmas  Day  and  her  birth¬ 
day,  and  on  the  plea  of  a  sick  headache  I  spent  it  mainly  with 
her.  I  seem  to  have  given  up  all  pretence  of  living  for  the 
outside  world.  It  has  simply  ceased  to  exist  for  me.  No,  no; 
that  is  hardly  true.  I  think  that  I  go  through  “all  the  decent, 
ordered  tasks  of  everyday  ”  with  fair  punctuality.  But  my  heart 
is  not  there,  but  only  where  my  newly-found  treasure  is.  I 
need  not  say  how  deeply  I  sympathise  with  !Marion  and  all  those 
with  whom  I  am  brought  into  daily  contact.  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  I  am  moody  and  abstracted,  nor  yet  is  it  wholly  my 
fault — unless  it  be  a  sin  to  talk  to  Lilian.  And  how  can  it  be 
a  sin? 

This  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  fatally  a  man  can  sophisticate  his 
conscience.  In  his  normal  rational  self  so  clear-headed  a  man  as 
Ralph  used  to  be  would  have  been  the  first  to  see  that  the  primal 
fault  was  dalliance  with  spirits.  He  used  to  call  it  a  species  of  dram¬ 
drinking  when  he  came  across  it  in  others,  and  was  wont  to  say 
that,  like  other  vices,  it  gradually  made  the  reason  captive  to  self- 
indulgence.  No  wonder  that  when  I  saw  him  I  noticed  the  vacancy 
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of  his  eyes  and  his  utter  absorption  in  some  interior  life  of  his  own. 

Of  course,  his  wife  must  have  suffered  cruelly  from  what  to  her  was 
the  utter  callousness  of  his  demeanour.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  sus¬ 
pected  the  truth?  Or,  perhaps,  surmised  some  secret  attachment? 

At  any  rate,  she  bore  herself  proudly  and  never  posed  as  a  martryr. 
This  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  knew  her. 

February,  1909. — It  is  odd  how  resolutely  she  refuses  to  speak 
to  me  of  her  world.  It  almost  looks  as  if  the  denizens  of  the 
spirit-world  were  confined  to  a  certain  range  of  ideas,  and  were 
quite  powerless  to  extend  that  range  to  other  and  kindred  ideas. 
Lilian  talks  to  me  about  myself  and  her  life  with  me  and  her 
children ;  but,  as  I  have  already  noted,  she  never  mentions  my 
second  wife,  and  seems  practically  unaware  of  her  existence. 
And  when  I  ask  her  of  her  own  present  state,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  she  is  allowed  to  communicate  with  me — then 
there  is  either  silence  or  a  confused  babble  of  sounds  which  are 
meaningless.  I  cannot  understand  the  reason :  I  long  to  know 
something  of  that  dim  sphere  which  awaits  us  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grave.  But  she  cannot  tell  me;  when  I  press  her  with 
questions  she  says  “  Hush !  ”  with  her  finger  on  her  lips ;  and  if 
I  persist,  her  very  form  seems  to  become  indistinct  and  tends 
to  vanish  away.  This  is  a  mystery  which  intrigues  me.  I 
must  know.  .  .  . 

March. — Last  night  I  gained  an  inkling  of  the  secret.  She 
told  me  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  spirits — those  who  linger 
through  human  love  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  and 
those  who  are  transformed  into  other  existences  far  away  from 
us  and  our  human  world.  Clearly,  she  belonged  to  the  first 
class.  But  why  she  burst  into  tears  I  cannot  tell. 

March. — I  think  I  am  beginning  to  understand.  In  the  spirit 
world  there  are  those  who  cling  still  to  the  conditions  of  their 
mortal  existence :  they  cannot  forget  all  that  it  meant  to  them 
to  have  loving  arms  around  them  and  a  home  of  their  own  and 
the  warmth  of  human  affection.  These  are  the  mothers  whose 
children  are  left  on  the  other  side :  the  husbands  who  cannot 
forget  their  wives :  the  wives  whose  memory  still  cleaves  to  their 
husbands.  To  them  is  granted  in  some  cases  the  boon  of  ex¬ 
changing  speech  with  those  they  have  abandoned — if,  indeed, 
it  be  altogether  a  boon,  about  which  I  am  beginning  to  entertain 
a  horrible  doubt.  Only  through  such  vestiges  as  are  left  to  them 
of  their  humanity  do  they  still  haunt  the  portals  of  death :  and 
the  current  of  communication  is  sometimes  cut  off  when  these 
human  relics,  as  it  were,  are  not  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
strain  of  continuous  speech.  Lilian  communicates  with  me 
because  her  love  makes  her  earth-bound.  If  there  is  any  inter¬ 
mission  in  her  yearning  for  the  world  she  has  left  behind,  if 
even  for  a  moment  or  two,  the  other  impulse  of  alienation  and 
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estrangement  prevails — then  she  cannot  talk  with  me.  She 
relapses  into  a  blank  mood  of  silence.  Even  the  outlines  of  her 
ghostly  form  (though  this  may  be  my  imagination  and  my 
dream)  tend  to  waver  and  dissolve  into  nothingness. 

But  why  did  she  seem  to  burst  into  tears?  Ah,  I  think  I  am 
on  the  track  of  that  mystery  too,  though  it  is  a  path  I  am 
dreading  to  tread.  What  is  the  other  order  of  beings  in  the 
spirit  world?  She  speaks  of  them  very  rarely,  but  she  speaks 
of  them  sometimes ;  and  from  the  hints  she  gives  I  can  construct 
some  elements  of  their  character.  These  are  the  spirits  who 
yearn  not  earthwards,  but  heavenwards.  They  accept  the 
difference  between  the  two  worlds  and  try  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  conditions.  They  want  to  know  how  best  to 
live  in  their  new  sphere :  their  faces  are  turned  away  from  the 
dividing  barrier — upwards,  onwards  to  the  light.  They  are  ready 
for  all  and  every  kind  of  change,  and  welcome  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  wdiich  is  to  make  them  celestial.  They  have  done  w'ith 
old  things.  Behold,  all  things  are  become  new ! 

But  if  all  this  be  so,  to  what  is  my  love  condemning  Lilian? 
I  shrink  from  drawing  the  logical  conclusion  from  all  I  have 
said;  and  yet  the  conclusion  stares  me  in  the  face.  7  am  keeping 
Lilian  earthbound ;  I  am  hindering  her  proper  evolution  as  a 
spirit. 

April  5th. — It  is  no  good  my  living  in  a  Fool’s  Paradise.  1 
must  take  serious  thought  with  myself  and  not  allow  myself  to 
drift.  What  exactly  am  I  doing  in  these  nightly  conferences 
with  Lilian?  I  am  availing  myself  of  the  fact  that  she  has  a 
loving  nature — that  she  is  intensely  human — that  her  heart  is 
still  centred  on  her  children  and  her  old  home — that  her  love 
still  bums  for  me — in  order  to  have  some  exquisite  moments  of 
pure  selfishness.  And  what  is  the  effect  on  her?  I  am  limiting 
and  holding  her  back  from  her  spiritual  development,  from  that 
orderly  evolution  of  her  soul  into  higher  grades  of  being,  which 
is  her  natural  and  proper  destiny.  It  is  useless  to  blink  the 
conclusion.  For  the  sake  of  my  own  satisfaction  I  am  doing  her 
a  deadly  injury. 

But  wait  a  moment.  Is  it  in  my  power  to  make  any  change? 
Is  she  retained  close  to  the  border-line  between  life  and  death 
by  me  or  by  herself?  I  love  her,  it  is  true,  but  that  would  not 
be  by  itself  operative.  She  must  love  me — and  that  is  the  bond 
which  holds  her  fast.  Can  I  alter  her  love  ?  That  is  not  in  my 
power.  Does  it  not  follow  then  that  I  am  guiltless  because  I 
am  powerless  ?  Whatever  I  may  do,  so  long  as  her  human  heart 
remains  as  it  is,  she  will  still  cling  to  the  old  associations,  still 
haunt  me  in  the  night-watches,  still  bathe  me  in  the  tender 
atmosphere  of  her  most  sweet  devotion !  .  .  . 

What  a  wretched  sophist  I  am !  I  am  trying  to  prove  that 
my  selfishness  is  not  really  selfish — that  my  egotism  is  harmless 
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because,  forsooth,  it  is  ineffectual !  A  dog,  we  will  say,  has 
devoted  itself  to  me,  and  for  my  sake  has  given  up  all  its 
natural  tastes  and  its  old  haunts.  If  I  choose  to  think  that  it 
is  good  for  the  dog  to  be  my  slave,  I  can  certainly  rivet  its 
chains.  But  if  I  know  that  it  will  become  a  far  better  and,  in 
the  long  run,  a  far  happier  dog  if  I  resolutely  drive  it  from  my 
side,  then  what  is  it  but  my  selfishness  which  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  dog’s  welfare?  And  shall  I  hesitate  when  so  much  more  is 
at  stake  than  the  welfare  of  a  dog,  when  it  is  my  beloved 
Lilian’s  future  which  is  involved?  I  must  sever  the  bonds, 
whatever  the  cost.  .  .  . 

Ah,  God;  but  it  is  hard!  I  love  her,  1  love  her,  I  love  her! 

April. — I  have  had  an  agonising  interview  with  Lilian.  I 
pressed  her  with  many  questions,  to  which  she  seemed  unwilling 
to  reply :  but  the  main  issue  is  clear.  Either  she  is  to  be  an 
earth-bound  spirit — which  means  that  she  will  sink  lower  and 
lower  in  the  scale  of  spirits,  or  else,  if  the  human  ties  be  once 
resolutely  severed,  she  will  achieve  her  own  destiny — whatever 
that  destiny  may  be — in  the  great  Hereafter.  The  more  I 
think  the  matter  over  the  more  clearly  do  I  see  an  imperative 
duty  resting  on  me.  I  must  break  the  bonds  which  keep  her 
captive.  I  must  enable  her  to  spread  her  wings.  When  I  ask 
myself  how,  then  my  agony  recommences.  For  all  my  life  has 
become  anchored  on  these  nightly  meetings  with  Lilian ;  and 
in  their  absence,  what  is  to  become  of  me?  And  yet  I  must,  I 
must.  .  .  .  Wbat  sort  of  craven  idiot  am  I  to  hesitate? 

And  there  is  another  matter  also  which  I  am  beginning  dimly 
to  surmise.  Lilian  is  herself  losing  all  her  bright  vitality :  she 
nightly  becomes  more  and  more  insubstantial  and  wraith-like. 
Can  it  be  that  the  end  of  all  earth-bound  spirits  is  a  gradual 
fading  away  into  a  veritable  death?  And  is  this  the  kind  of 
doom  that  my  selfish  love  is  preparing  for  Lilian?  Great 
Heaven,  do  I  still  hesitate  ? 

There  is  a  blank  of  some  two  months  in  the  diary  at  this  point. 
It  is  clear  that  Ealph  Holderness  was  in  the  throes  of  a  desperate 
struggle  with  himself,  and  that  while  the  battle  was  proceeding  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  write  comments  on  his  varying  moods  of  weakness 
and  strength.  Moreover,  strong  habits  are  not  easily  broken,  and 
his  talks  with  his  nightly  visitant  had  become  an  almost  unchanging 
custom.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  July  so  far  as  can  be  surmised 
— at  all  events,  just  before  his  annual  holiday — he  breaks  out  in  a 
few  poignant  sentences.  The  fragment  is  undated. 

God  help  me,  it  is  done !  What  is  it  the  Scripture  says  of  a 
sharp  sword  dividing  the  joints  of  a  man  even  to  the  marrow? 
No;  I  mean  a  better  phrase — about  “the  iron  entering  into  one’s 
soul.”  I  never  knew  what  it  signified  before.  I  know  now. 
Night  after  night  I  have  struggled  against  the  temptation.  I 
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have  refused  the  easy  path  of  hypnotism  and  auto-suggestion. 
Sometimes  I  have  failed,  for  the  mystic  path  had  become  so 
easy  that  I  followed  it  unaware.  But  my  better  will  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  I  have  barricaded  the  doors  which  led  to  the  ghostly 
world — barred  and  banged  and  bolted  them.  And  they  shall 
not  open  again.  .  .  . 

For  your  sake,  Lilian;  for  your  sake  ! 

And  now'  I  am  poor,  indeed. 

I  struggle  towards  the  light,  but  oh. 

While  dark  the  night  and  chill 
Upon  life’s  barren,  stormy  flow 
Be  with  me,  Margaret  still ! 

I  don’t  think  I  quote  correctly,  and  any  way  I  cannot  accept 
Matthew  Arnold’s  last  line.  She  cannot  be  with  me,  she  must 
not  be  .with  me — never,  never  again  1  For  your  sake,  Lilian. 

But  can  I  possibly  endure  the  misery  of  loneliness — of  hope¬ 
less,  helpless  solitude?  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am;  w'ho 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death? 

And  then — possibly  a  week  or  two  later — there  is  found  this 
scrap :  — 

What  a  fool  I  am !  The  remedy  lies  in  my  own  hands.  She 
cannot  come  to  me,  but  I  can  go  to  her.  Idiot,  never  to  have 
thought  of  it  earlier !  Only  a  few  extra  grains  of  veronal.  .  .  . 

The  rest  is  silence.  So  my  poor  friend  helped  himself  out  of 
existence,  as  some  of  us  perhaps  suspected.  Who  will  say  that  it 
was  not  a  happy  release  ?  Poor  Ralph  Holdemess ! 

Walter  Lennarij. 
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